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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 



Geography, in the comprehensive sense of the word, 
signifies the study of the wondrous habitation created 
by the Almighty for the probationary dwelling-place of 
man, and is well calculated to interest the mind, enlarge 
the understanding, and improve the heart of every 
reasoning being. 

To general education, Geography is as necessary as 
Grammar is to language ; indeed ignorance on this point 
is scarcely consistent with practical knowledge on any 
other: it is suited to all ages, and to all classes of 
society, and must possess peculiar interest to the people 
of a maritime kingdom like England, whose peace and 
prosperity are so intimately connected with the extension 
of commerce, and whose colonial, mercantile, and inter- 
national relations include all regions, from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic circles. Irrespective of its universal 
advantages, this study presents information on various 
subjects not otherwise attainable; the Christian sees in 
this globe, so fitly formed for moving with its neigh- 
bouring planets round the source of light and heat — in 
the elastic atmosphere, so marvellously adapted for sus- 
taining animal and vegetable life — in the earth, abound- 
ing with mineral treasures, and clothed with " trees and 
herbs, pleasant to the sight, and good for the food of 
man" — in the division of land and water — in the varie- 
ties of climate and change of the seasons — in the whole, 
and in every part, of this harmonious structure, he sees 
manifest proofs of the wisdom, power, and love of the 
Creator. As Cicero said of Greece, that " at every step 
we tread upon a history," — so of the whole Terrestrial 
sphere, we may say, that every glance we cast upon it, 
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rests on something worthy of heing known, — some 
admonition to the living, ot some memorial of the 
dead — some monument of the manifold nature of man, 
his greatness, or his degradation — some token of the 
all-ruling providence of God, his power, his wisdom, 
or his goodness. 

In this volume will he found, a description of the 
Divisions of the Earth, the Ocean, the Land, Deserts, 
Mountains, Volcanoes, Rivers, Falls and "Rapids, Lakes, 
Circles and Latitudes, Climates, Seasons, Days and 
Nights, Wind, and its velocity, Tides, Minerals, Races 
of Men, Civilization, Vegetables, Animals, Learning, 
Manners of Nations, Dress, Society; the Use of Maps; 
Cardinal Points; Problems; the Atmosphere; Organic 
Matter in the Air, &c. 

The arrangement of that part of the work which fol- 
lows the general statements relative to our globe and its 
great divisions, has been adapted for facility of reference, 
and is alphabetically arranged, with some general remark 
or observation prefixed to each. Then follow a Table of 
Geographical Discoveries, the years when discovered, and 
by whom; also, a Chronology of Remarkable Events, 
from the creation of the world to the present time ; useful 
to every class of readers, being a Book of Reference on 
almost every subject. 

Of the former edition of this instructive little work, 
published some years since, 10,000 copies were sold 
in two and a half years (irrespective of a spurious 
edition, principally taken from this work, published in 
Scotland). In preparing the present edition for the 
press, the Author has availed himself of every oppor-" 
tunity offered him, for some years past, of carefully 
revising it, and introducing various important altera- 
tions, taken from the statistical works of the best authors. 

A. G. H. 

Liverpool, 21st June, 1850. 
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GEOGBAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 

GUIDE TO THE GLOBE. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE GLOBE. 

The Earth which we inhabit is a globe, or ball, of 
such magnitude that its roundness is not perceptible 
to the eye of man: it is not, however, a perfect 
sphere, being flattened somewhat at the poles, and 
elevated at the equator. Very little is known of 
the interior, and, indeed, we even know the outside 
but imperfectly. Its surface may be estimated in 
round numbers at 199,000,000 British square miles, 
of which almost three-fourths are covered by the sea 
and its branches, which latter form the inland seas, 
dividing the land into continents, islands, peninsulas, 
and isthmuses. 

By geographers the circumference of the globe is 
divided into 360 degrees of latitude and longitude, 
or 24,930 English miles, measured from pole to pole, 
and 25,200 on the equator, which, multiplied by its 
medium diameter, of 7,895£, gives 198,956,786 
square miles for its surface of land and water; the 
latter is always frozen beyond the 73rd degree of 
south, and the 82nd degree of north latitude. The 
Indian and Southern Oceans are to the southward 
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of India; the Atlantic has Europe and Africa on 
the east, and America on the west; the Pacific lies 
between America on the east, and Asia and Australia 
on the west. The 28rd degree of E. longitude 
includes nearly 7,000 miles of land, and 5,500 of 
water; the 100th degree, 5,200 miles of land, and 
7,300 of water; the 169th degree of W. longitude, 
20 miles of land, and 12,480 of water. 

The Pacific Ocean is much higher, and the 
Caspian Sea is- 306 feet lower, than the Atlantic, 
and such is the effect of evaporation, that a strong 
current is always running into the Mediterranean, 
by the strait of Gibraltar. The greatest known 
depth of the sea is between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 
The Elvers Amazon and Missouri, the Falls of 
Niagara and of the Missouri, and the Cataracts of 
the Nile, are the greatest in the world. 

The largest lakes in Europe are Ladoga, Onega, 
Peipus, and others in Northern Russia; next to 
these are Wenner and v Wetter, in Sweden; Con- 
stance and Geneva, in Switzerland ; Maggiore, Como, 
Guarda, Bracciana, and Celano, in Italy; Lough 
Neagh, Erne, and Killarney, in Ireland; Loch 
Lomond, Loch Awe, and Ness, in Scotland. In Asia 
are Aral and Balkash, in W. Tartary; Baikal, in 
Siberia; Van, in Turkey; Durrah and Urmiah, in 
Persia; and many others of great extent in Siberia, 
China, and Tartary. In Africa is the great lake 
of Maravi; Dembea, in Abyssinia ; Soudan and 
others, in Nigritia. North America has the largest 
in the world, viz. : Superior, Huron, Michigan; 
Ontario, Erie, the Slave Lake, Winnipeg, and many 
others. South America contains the Peruvian Lake 
of Titriaca; Parima, in Guiana; and Merim, in 
Brazil. 

The globe is surrounded by a collection of vapours, 
or body of air, called the atmosphere, extending 
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about 50 miles* around its surface, which is of 
immense utility in the operations of nature; for, 
without it, and almost in the precise state in which 
it is eternally sustained by the bounty of Providence, 
the functions of animal and vegetable life could not 
be carried on. It generates in its wondrous modi- 
fications, wind, clouds, rain, hail, snow, thunder, 
lightning, and other natural phenomena. Wind, 
which is air in motion, (principally by the influence 
of the sun,) when moving at the rate of a mile an 
hour, is scarcely perceptible ; but when the hurricane 
sweeps over and desolates the earth, it is moving 
with the velocity of a hundred miles in the same 
time. 

The interior of the earth is often shaken by earth- 
quakes, which are caused by the action of subter- 
raneous fires, or the explosion of gases generated in 
its bosom. When these terminate in volcanic erup- 
tions, they are felt only at short distances, causing, 
perhaps, new openings of the earth, and overwhelm- 
ing whole cities in their effects ; at other times they 
are felt at great distances, shaking a long tract of 
ground, but no new eruptions appear, and they are 
followed by less dreadful consequences. 

The volcanoes of Europe are Etna, Stromboli, 
(always burning,) and Vesuvius, in Italy and Sicily ; 
and Hecla, in Iceland. In Asia, Awatska in Kams- 
chatka, with others in Japan, Livonia, Sumbawa, &c., 
Ac. In South America are the dreadful Cotapaxi, 
Antisana, Pichincha, Tangai, Tunguraguay, and the 
sulphur mountain in Guadaloupe. In North Ame- 
rica are Arizaba, Popocatepetl, Tustla, Jorullo, and 
Colima. 

• It is sufficiently dense at 45 miles to refract light 
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HABITABLE SURFACE AND POPULATION 
OF THE EARTH, 

Extracted from the " Resources and Statistics of Nations" 

BY J. HAG GREGOR, ESQ. 





Superficies in 
Geo, Miles. 

(1) 


Superficies in 
Eng. Sq. Miles. 

(2) 


Population. 
(3) 


Inhabitants 

to a Square 

Mile. 


Europe ... 

Asia 

Africa ... 
America. . 
Australia . 


2,795,000 
12,118,000 

8,500,000 
15,056,796 

3,100,000 


3,134,652 
17,238,881 
10,787,063 
22,107,000 

3,347,846 


226,906,964 

413,844,300 

127,615,048 

56,492,000 

3,695,400 


61,0 

26,7 

9,9 

2,8 

0,8 


Total 


41,669,796 


56,615,442 


822,553,712 


16,9 



(1) Balbi. Official Returns. 

(2) Trigonometrical survey on charts. Weimar 
Almanach. Balbi Official Returns. 

(3) According to computations made by the com- 
pilers of the Almanach Von Weimar, for 1850. 
Official Returns. 



RELIGIOUS AND COMPLEXIONAL POPU- 
LATION OF THE GLOBE. 



Religions. 


Accora 
Malte Brun. 


ing to 
Hassel. 


Complexions according 
to Mr. Bell 


Christians... 
Jews 


228,000,000 
5,000,000 
110,000,000 
140,000,000 
150,000,000 


252,600,000 
3,936,000 
120,105,000 
111,353,000 
313,977,000 

134,490,000 


White.... 
Gopp.col. 
Mulattos. 
Blacks ... 


446,000,000 

15,000,000 

230,000,000 

120,000,000 


Mahometans 
Brahminists. 

Buddists 

Other deno- 
minations. 




633,000,000 


939,461,000 




811,000,000 



M. Balbi calculates the population of the world 
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at 737,000,000, Graberg states it at 686,000,000. 
Mr. Bell and the Almanach Von Weimar are 
thought to be more correct. 



From the medium of a number of measurements, 
the following dimensions may be taken as very near 
the truth. 

MILES. 

The circumference of the globe ..* 25,000 

The diameter 7,960J 

SQUARE MILES. 

The superficies 198,943,750 

From a measurement of the best maps it appears 
that 

SQUARE XILE8. 

The seas and unknown parts contain 160,522,026 

The inhabited parts 38,922,180 

Of these Europe contains 4,456,065 

Asia 10,768,824 

Africa 9,654,809 

America 14,110,874 

The circumference of every circle is supposed by 
mathematicians to be divided into 360 equal parts, 
railed degrees. A degree of a great circle of the 
earth will therefore be nearly 69 J English miles; 
hence a geographical mile, being the 60th part of a 
degree, is greater than an English mile. 



-2- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE WORLD. 



Geography is a description of the globe of the earth, 
which is a body of land and water, consisting of 
various parts ; and of its inhabitants. 

The land is divided into continents, islands, penin- 
sulas, isthmuses, capes or promontories, shores or 
coasts. 

A continent is a large tract of land, containing 
several countries, which are not separatedjby seas; 
as those of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

An island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by 
water ; as Great Britain and Ireland. 

A peninsula is a tract of land almost surrounded 
by water, and joining to the main land by some 
narrow part ; as the Morea, in Greece. 

An isthmus is a neck of land that joins any penin- 
sula to the continent ; as that of Suez, which unites 
Asia and Africa, and Panama, which joins North to 
South America. 

Capes, or promontories, are those high parts of land 
which shoot into the sea, and appear to terminate 
in a point; as the Cape of Good Hope, and Cape 
Verd, in Africa. 

A shore, or coast, is that land which borders upon 
the sea, both in continents and islands. 



The water is divided into oceans, seas, straits, 
gulfs, bays, lakes, rivers, and creeks. 
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The ocean is that general collection of waters 
which surrounds the whole earth. It is distinguished 
by the names of the four cardinal points of the world, 
viz. : the Northern Ocean, called also the Icy Ocean, 
which environs the North. Pole; the Western, or 
Atlantic Ocean, lies between Europe and North 
America, and between Africa and South America; 
that part of the Atlantic which lies to the West of 
Lower Guinea is sometimes called the Ethiopic 
Ocean; and the Indian Ocean washes the Eastern 
coast of Africa, and the South of Asia. 

To these have been added, the Pacific Ocean, com- 
monly called the Great South Sea, between America 
and Asia; and the Antarctic Icy Sea, or Ocean, 
which surrounds the South Pole. 

A sea is a part of the Ocean into which we must 
enter by some strait, being almost surrounded by 
land ; as the Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 

A strait is a narrow passage opening a way into 
some sea; as the straits of Gibraltar, and the Hel- 
lespont. 

A gulf is a part of the sea which runs up con- 
siderably into the land, and is almost encompassed 
by it ; as the Gulf of Venice. 

We call it a bay when its dimensions are less, or 
when it does not run so deep into the land : and the 
entrance into it is called the mouth of the bay; as 
the Bay of Biscay. 

A creek is a small part of the sea, or of a river, 
that runs up but a very little way into the land. 

A lake is a quantity of water entirely environed by 
land; as the Lake of Geneva. 

A river is a current or stream of water, rising from 
the higher parts of a country, and flowing into the 
sea, or into some other river; as the Tiber, the 
Thames, the Rhine, and the Rhone. 
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The earth is divided into six unequal portions, 
named Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australasia, 
and Polynesia. 

The ancients were acquainted only with Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which are therefore frequently 
called the Old World. 

America, by far the largest of the six, was dis- 
covered in the year 1492, by Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese, in the service of Spain; but derives its 
name from Americus Vesputius. It is generally 
called the New World, from its recent discovery; 
the islands between North and South America are 
also called the West Indies, because, when first dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, they were supposed to be 
connected with India or Hindostan. 

Europe is the least of the six parts of the earth ; 
but is at this time the most active and intelligent, 
and celebrated for the politeness of its manners, its 
institutions, its learning, laws, trade, and commerce. 

Asia is the most illustrious part, from being the 
scene of the creation of man. Here, too, our Saviour 
was born, and in it he wrought the mystery of our 
redemption. 

Most of the states of Africa are still uncivilised, 
and large tracts of its north-western parts, even 
at this period, are but faintly known. Except 
what the Europeans possess, Africa is savage and 
unpolished. 

Australasia. This division comprises New Hol- 
land, New Guinea, and other islands in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Polynesia comprises that multitude of islands 
which are dispersed over the Pacific Ocean, without 
including those which are at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the continental coasts. 
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THE UNIVERSE. 



The term Universe comprehends the whole frame 
of nature, to the utmost extent of creation ; how 
magnificent and exalted, then, are the ideas pre- 
sented to the human mind by its contemplation ; 
in the formation and preservation of this stupendous 
structure, the wonders of Omnipotence are illus- 
triously displayed, and the more accurate and exten- 
sive our knowledge of the Universe, the more elevated 
will be our conceptions of the Supreme Being. 



NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The general form of the Earth is that of a globe, 
flattened at the poles; but the surface of its solid 
body is irregular. In some parts it is hollowed into 
deep cavities, which are filled with the waters of 
the sea; in others it rises above the level of the 
water, and forms land, the surface of which is diversi- 
fied by mountains and valleys. 

The greatest elevation of mountains above the 
level of the ocean does not exceed five miles, or 
about the sixteen-hundredth part of the whole dia- 
meter of the Earth; and we have no reason to 
suppose that the depth of the valleys filled by the 
sea is greater. All these elevations and depressions, 
therefore, although they appear vast to us, are too 
small in proportion to the diameter of the Earth to 
alter its general form. 

When we look upon a globe, or a map of the 
world, we see that the greater part of the Earth is 
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covered l>y a vast collection of water. It occupies 
one half of the northern hemisphere, and nine-tenths 
of the southern, or two thirds of the surface of the 
globe. 

The whole body of the water is called the ocean 
or sea; but for the sake of convenient reference, it 
is divided upon maps into various parts, which are 
called oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, &c., according to 
their extent and situation. All these are only 
branches or divisions of the sea. 

There are five principal divisions of the water, 
called oceans. — The Northern or Arctic, the South- 
ern or Antarctic, tfie Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Indian. 

In the midst of the waters which surround the 
globe are two large portions of land, not divided by 
water, which are called continents. They are called 
the Eastern and Western continents, because one is 
east, the other west, of the meridian line passing 
through Fero, from which geographers formerly 
reckoned the longitude. 

The smaller portions of land surrounded by water 
are called islands. 

The continents are really vast islands, and it has 
been made a question among geographers whether 
New Holland should not be called a continent. 

The land on the globe is also divided by geo- 
graphers into four smaller portions, called quarters 
— Europe, Asia, and Africa on the Eastern con- 
tinent; and America on the Western, including 
North and South America. 

To these may be added the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, divided into Australasia and Polynesia. 

The quarters of the globe are divided into smaller 
portions, called countries, each of which generally 
contains men of one nation, speaking the same lan- 
guage. But to this rule there are many exceptions. 

Countries are divided into states or provinces, 
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containing cities, towns, and villages. An empire 
is composed of many countries, united under one 
government. 



THE OCEAN. 

The ocean, or sea, is in fact one immense body of salt 
water, encompassing the Earth on every side ; but it 
is convenient to give various names to different parts 
for the sake of description. 

The Northern Ocean is enclosed between the 
northern extremities of the two, continents. It is 
connected with the Pacific Ocean by Behring's 
Straits, about 48 miles in width; and with the 
Atlantic, by the sea or passage which separates 
Norway from Greenland. This ocean has usually 
been considered as extending about 3,000 miles 
from Behring's Straits to the Atlantic, and is sup- 
posed to be chiefly covered with ice. But even the 
coasts of Asia have been but partially explored, and 
we know little of the quantity of land that quarter of 
the globe contains. 

The extent of Greenland is unknown; and the 
recent discoveries of the British expedition, under 
the command of Captains Parry and Boss, render 
it probable, that there is a considerable tract of 
land East of this, which is not connected with North 
America. 

The Southern Ocean lies around the South Pole, 
extending to Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope. It forms an immense circular zone of water, 
embracing a mass of perpetual ice, amid which only 
a few bleak and desolate islands or headlands have 
been seen. 

The Pacific Ocean lies on the West of America. 
It extends from Behring's Straits about 8,000 miles 
to the limits of the Southern Ocean ; and from 
America to Asia about 11,000 miles, or nearly half 
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round the globe. It contains numerous clusters of 
islands, lying chiefly within the tropics. 

The Indian Ocean is a branch of the Southern, 
extending into the Eastern continent between Africa 
and New Holland. Its extent from East to West 
is from 5,600 to 8,800 miles; and from north to 
south, about 4,000 miles. Between this ocean and 
the Pacific are the Asiatic Islands, and those which 
compose Australasia. The whole of these are some- 
times considered as belonging to one sea, termed the 
Indian Archipelago. 

The Atlantic Ocean, lying on the West of Europe 
and Africa, is from ^,000 to 4,000 miles in breadth, 
between America and Europe ; and 7,000 in length, 
from the Northern to the Southern Ocean. Between 
Norway and Greenland the breadth is not more than 
700 miles; between the capes of Africa and South 
America, it is about 1,500. 

At first view, these immense occeans appear to 
be useless wastes, but, on farther examination, we 
find they serve many important purposes. 

Oceans are the habitations of innumerable fish, 
which furnish food to a large part of mankind. 

The waters of the ocean purify the a ; .r by their 
incessant motion; and the vapours which rise from 
them fall in rain and snow, to water the earth. 

They are always nearly of the same temperature ; 
and the winds which blow from them cool the earth 
in summer, and warm it in winter. The tempera- 
ture, however, is varied by latitude, depth, and the 
seasons. 

They are perpetually circulating in currents, which 
carry the warm water of hot countries to colder ones, 
and bring back cold water to cool the warmer regions. 

The ocean also serves as the highway from one 
part of the globe to another; and makes k easy to 
obtain, by commerce, the valuable productions of 
all climates, and the useful knowledge of all nations. 
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THE LAND. 

The greater part of the land upon the globe lies 
in the northern hemisphere; and the southern pre- 
sents little beside islands, to interrupt the continuity 
of the water. 

There is little appearance of regularity in the 
situation and arrangement of the land upon the 
globe. In some parts, the land extends into the 
sea, forming peninsulas, capes, and promontories ; in 
others, it is indented and divided by the seas, gulfs, 
bays, and other branches of the ocean. Its outline 
is thus rendered very irregular. * The situation and 
size of its mountains, valleys, plains, and rivers is 
marked with similar irregularity. 

The continents are singularly different in their 
outlines. The coasts of Europe and Asia are equally 
indented with bays, gulfs, and seas. Africa is 
is nearly destitute of these inlets. On the Western 
Continent the eastern coast only is much indented 
with bays, and the western coast has no inlet of 
importance except the Gulf of California. 

In examining the map, it will be seen that the 
Eastern Continent has two principal projections on 
the West of Europe and Africa. They are almost 
separated from the centre of the continent by seas 
and rivers. South America may be considered as the 
principal projection of the Western Continent, of 
which North America seems to form the main body. 
Each of these divisions has its own projections and 
peninsulas, in various directions. The situation 
of Africa and South America, and their connexion 
with the main land, form one point of resemblance 
between the two continents. 

The only example of uniformity in the outlines of 
the continents, is in the direction of their peninsulas. 
With the exception of Yucatan in Mexico, and Jut- 
3 
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land, or Denmark, in Europe, all the principal pen- 
insulas of both continents extend towards the South. 

South America, California, Florida, Sweden, and 
Norway, (which formed the ancient Scandinavia,) 
Spain, Italy, Turkey, Africa, Arabia, Hindoostan, 
Farther India, Gorea, and Kamschatka, are all 
examples of this fact. 

Both continents terminate in bold and lofty pro- 
montaries, at Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the South. 

The direction of the two continents is entirely 
different. The Eastern Continent extends princi- 
pally from East to West ; the Western from North 
to South. 

The greatest length of the Eastern Continent 
in a stright line is about 9,000 miles, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the north-eastern part of Siberia. 
The greatest length of the Western Continent is 
about 7,000 miles, from Behring's Straits to the 
mouth of the river La Plata. 



DIVISIONS OF OCEANS AND CONTINENTS. 

When a part of the ocean is almost surrounded by 
land, it is called a sea. A salt lake is also called a 
sea, as the Caspian Sea, and Sea of Aral in Asia. 

The narrow passage of water into a sea, or between 
two portions of land, is called a strait. 

A wider passage is called a channel, 

A sound is a channel or strait which may be 
sounded, or the depth of which may be measured 
with a line. 

A part of the ocean running up into the land, 
with a broad opening, is called a gulf or bay. 

A harbour is a small bay where ships may anchor. 

A road is a part of the sea near a coast, where 
ships may ride or lie at anchor. 
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That part of the land which lies next to the sea 
is called a shore or coast 

A point of land on the coast projecting into the 
sea is called a cape. A high cape is also called a 
promontory. 

A portion of land which runs ont into the sea, 
joined to the continent only by a narrow strip or 
neck of land, is called a peninsula. 

South America and Africa are the largest penin- 
sulas. The neck of land which joins a peninsula 
to the main land is called an isthmus. 



DESERTS. 



Deserts are immense tracts of land, in which 
scarcely any water fit for drinking is found, and 
few plants grow. The deserts of Africa are flat, 
and without water, — those of Asia are intersected 
by chains of hills, and abound with salt streams 
and lakes. 

The most remarkable desert known is the Sahara 
of Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2,000 or 
3,000 miles long, with fertile spots, called oases, 
scattered here and there in it, like islands in the 
ocean. 

Many districts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia are 
covered with similar deserts, among which the Ara- 
bian Desert, or The Wilderness, in which the Israel- 
ites wandered, is the most celebrated. 

The Desert of Cobi, or Shamo, in Asia, is a lofty 
cold region, 1,500 miles long. 

A large part of Siberia, and the northern parts of 
North America, are made almost deserts by perpetual 
frost. 

Sometimes immense plains are found covered with 
grass — in Asia called steppes, in South America pam- 
pas, and in the United States prairies. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

Mountains are vast prominences on the surface of 
the earth. Some, which send forth fire and smoke 
from their tops, are called volcanoes. 

The tops of the loftiest mountains are about five 
miles above the level of the sea. 

They appear vast to us ; but they are no more, 
when compared to the Earth, than the roughness on 
the rind of an orange. 

Mountains sometimes occur single, but generally 
united, forming chains or ridges, of various lengths 
and heights. 

Mountains may be arranged in twelve classes, ac- 
cording to their height. 

Let the reader examine the Table of Mountains. 

The loftiest mountains yet discovered are the 
Himmaleh, or Himalaya Mountains, north of Hin- 
doostan, in Asia. 

The Andes of South America are the grandest 
chain of mountains on the globe, extending about 
4,000 miles, with numerous peaks four miles high. 
The most celebrated peak is Chimborazo, and the 
loftiest volcano is Ootopaxi. 

The Himmaleh Mountains and the Andes are so 
lofty, that, although they are situated in very hot 
countries, the tops are covered with perpetual snow. 

In ascending these mountains, you will find every 
climate. The foot is burning with heat, the middle 
is temperate and delighful, and the top always frozen. 

The Cordillera of Mexico is next in height, con- 
taining several peaks about three miles and a half 
high, of which the most remarkable is the volcano 
of Popocatapetl. 

These, with the Rocky Mountains, which are not 
so high, seem to be a continuation of the Andes, and 
make the whole American chain 11,000 or 12,000 
miles long. 
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The next chain of mountains in height is that of 
the Alps in Europe, some of the peaks of which, 
as Mont Blanc, are three miles high. 

At this height perpetual snow is usually found in 
the warmest parts of the earth; hut the height of 
the line of perpetual snow gradually decreases as it 
approaches either pole. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, on one of the islands of 
Africa, is an example of the fifth olass. 

Mount Etna, in Sicily, the Altaian chain in [Asia, 
and the Pyrenees of Spain, are of the sixth class, 
corresponding in height to the city of Quito, in South 
America. 

In the seventh class are the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, in North America, which are nearly 
of the same height with the city of Mexico and the 
plain around it. 

Mount Hecla in Iceland, and Ben Nevis in Scot- 
land, are of the eighth class. 

Mount Vesuvius in Italy, of the ninth class, 
is nearly of the same height with Snowdon of 
Wales. 

The Cheviot Hills of England are of the tenth 
class. The Alleghany Mountains of the United 
States are generally of the same class, though in 
some parts nearly a mile high. 

The rock of Gibraltar is an example of the 
eleventh class, and Saddleback in Cumberland of 
the twelfth. 

Mountains are very useful in supplying springs 
and streams, from the snow and vapours which collect 
on them at all seasons. 

They serve also to moderate the heat, so that with- 
out them many parts of the earth would become 
barren, like the deserts of Africa. 

The following table shows the length of the prin- 
cipal chains of mountains, according to the best 
accounts. 

-3- 
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MILES IN LENGTH. 



The Andes 4,500 

Mexican and Rocky Mountains 7,000 

Whole American chain 11,500 

Altaian Mountains 5,000 

Mountains of the Moon, probably 2,000 

Ural Mountains 

Mount Atlas 

Dofrafield Mountains 

Olentz Mountains 

Alleghany Mountains 900 

The Alps 660 

The Apennines 700 

Carpathian Mountains 500 

Green Mountains 350 

The Pyrenees 200 



1,500 
1,000 



VOLCANOES. 



Volcanoes are burning mountains, with an opening 
called a crater, from which fire or smoke continually 
rises. 

During the eruptions of volcanoes, they throw out 
melted stones or lava, which flows in a terrible 
stream of fire, destroying everything in its way. 

Sometimes villages and whole cities have been 
buried in the ashes and lava thrown out from vol- 
canoes, as Herculaneum and Pompeii, near Vesu- 
vius. 

The oldest volcanoes known are Vesuvius in Italy, 
and Etna, in Sicily. 

There is a volcano in the Lipari Island, called 
Stromboli, which blazes continually, and gives light 
to mariners at night. 

Among the Andes there are many volcanoes, and 
the loftiest in the world are those of Cotopaxi and 
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Popocatepetl, in America, which rise three miles and 
a half above the level of the sea. 

The Peak of Tenerifle, and some mountains among 
the Andes, which were once volcanoes, have ceased 
to burn. 

It is estimated that there are 200 volcanoes in 
the world ; of which 13 are in Europe, 66 in Asia, 
and 118 in America, including the islands of each 
quarter. 

Earthquakes are sudden motions in some part of 
the earth, which often overthrow houses and cities, 
and sometimes cause the ground to open and swallow 
them up. 

Volcanoes are useful in giving vent to the internal 
fires of the earth, which might otherwise cause such 
earthquakes as to destroy whole countries. 



RIVERS. 



The vapours which rise from the ocean and the 
land fall again in dew, rain, and snow, producing 
springs and small streams. 

Many small streams running from the mountains 
or high lands unite to form large streams and rivers, 
which carry back the water to the sea, and thus keep 
it in perpetual circulation. 

The place from which a river runs is called its 
source; the place where it empties itself is called 
its mouth; the small streams which run into it are 
called branches. 

Rivers, and their branches, are represented on a 
map by small black lines, smallest at the source. 

Rivers usually overflow their banks during the 
seasons of heavy rain, making the land near them 
very fertile. Some countries, like Egypt, which 
have no rain, are watered only by their rivers. 

Rivers are also useful in furnishing an abundance 
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of fresh water, and in forming a highway to the 
ocean. 

The numerous Rivers of the earth may be divided 
into classes, according to their length. 1st class. 
The Amazon, of South America, is the first river 
in the world, considering its length and great size. 
It is more than 4,000 miles long, 180 miles wide 
at its mouth, and is navigable 3,000 miles for large 
ships. The Mississippi, of the United States, is an 
example of the first class of rivers, but is only navi- 
gable 900 miles for ships. 2nd class. The Nile of 
Africa, and the Volga of Europe, are from 2,000 to 
3,000 miles long, and are examples of the second 
class. The La Plata, of Paraguay, is of this class. 
It is 150 miles broad at its mouth, and is navigable 
1,000 miles for ships. 3rd class. The Orinoco, of 
South America, is the largest of the third class. It 
is 30 miles wide at its mouth, and is navigable 700 
miles. The Danube is an example in Europe. 

See the Table of the length of Elvers. 



FALLS, OR CATARACTS, AND RAPIDS. 

The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by 
rapids and falls, which are sometimes remarkable 
for beauty or sublimity. 

The falls of Niagara are considered the grandest 
in the world. They are one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and three quarters of a mile across. 

The cataracts of the Rhine in Switzerland are also 
very grand. 

The River Funza, near Santa Fe de Bogota, in 
South America, falls six hundred feet into a dreadful 
chasm ; but the stream is small. 

There are many interesting falls in the rivers of 
Great Britain, of which the most celebrated are those 
of Fyers, and of the river Clyde in Scotland. 
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LAKES. 



Lakes are large bodies of water surrounded by 
land. 

The largest fresh-water lakes in the world are 
found in North America. Lake Superior, the 
largest of these, is 400 miles long and 60 broad. 

The other large lakes of North America are from 
200 to 800 miles long, and 50 or 60 broad. 

The lakes of Onega and Ladoga, the largest in 
Europe, are only 150 miles long, and 30 to 75 broad. 

Lakes Wenner and Wetter, in Sweden, are only 
70 or 80 miles long. They are about as large as 
the Lake of the Woods in North America. The 
lakes of Constance and Geneva, in Switzerland, are 
about 40 miles long. 

Rivers sometimes pass through lakes, as the Rhine 
through Lake Constance, and the Rhone through the 
Lake of Geneva. 

The Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 650 miles long 
and 260 broad, which receives many large rivers, 
but has no outlet. The Sea of Aral, and Lake 
Baikil in Asia, are about the size of the large Ameri- 
can lakes. 

The lakes of the British Isles are comparatively 
small, but remarkable for their beauty. The most 
celebrated are the lakes of Cumberland in England, 
of Killarney in Ireland, and Loch Lomond, Loch 
Tay, Loch Katrine, Loch Fine, and Loch Ness in 
Scotland. 



CIRCLES AND LATITUDES. 

The axis of the Earth is the line on which we 
imagine the Earth to turn. 

The ends of the axis are called the North and 
South Pole*. 
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At equal distances from the two poles, a great 
circle is supposed to be drawn, which is called the 
Equator. 

It divides the Earth into two equal hemispheres, 
or half globes : the Northern Hemisphere, in which 
we live, and the Southern. 

The Northern Hemisphere is represented by those 
parts of the map above the Equator, and the South- 
ern by those parts below it. 

Latitude is distance from the Equator, and is called 
North latitude or South latitude, according as it is 
North or South of this circle. 

The circles which are drawn from East to West 
round the globe, and represented by lines across the 
map, are called parallels of latitude. 

The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of 
the map, or North and South, are called meridians. 

These lines are curved on maps, because they re- 
present circles on the Earth. 

Every circle is divided into 360 degrees, (marked °) 
— every degree into 60 geographical miles or mi- 
nutes, (marked ') — and every minute into 60 seconds, 
(marked "). 

A degree on a great circle, such as the Equator 
or a meridian, which divides the Earth into two 
equal parts, is about 69 English miles. 

Latitude is measured on the meridians in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, and marked on the sides of 
the map. 

At the Equator the latitude is nothing; at the 
poles it is 90 degrees. It can never be more than 90. 

PROBLEM. 
To find the Latitude of a place. 

Trace a line from the place of which the latitude 
is required to one side of the map, following the 
course of the parallels of latitude; the latitude will 
then be found marked in degrees. 
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ZONES AND CLIMATES. 
The Tropics and Torrid Zone. 

The Sun is never vertical (or immediately over the 
head,) to any places which are more than 28° 28' 
North or South of the Equator. 

Two circles are therefore drawn at this distance 
on each side of the Equator, called tropics; the north- 
ern, the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern, the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 

The Sun is vertical to every place between the 
tropics twice every year, so that this part of the 
Earth is most exposed to its heat. Hence this zone 
or belt is the hottest part of the Earth, and is called 
the burning or Torrid Zone. 

The Torrid Zone, generally, has only two seasons ; 
the wet in winter, when the rains are constant, and 
the dry in summer, when rain is unknown. Some 
parts, however, have two of each in a year. 

During some parts of the year, the climate is the 
most delightful on Earth ; at other seasons, the heat 
is distressing, and water often scarce. 

The Torrid Zone is also subject to the most violent 
diseases; and to storms and hurricanes, which destroy 
almost every thing within their reach. 

This region produces the finest fruits, the most 
beautiful vegetables, and the largest and loftiest trees, 
covered with perpetual verdure. 

Its most remarkable productions are spices, gums, 
and aromatic plants, with coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, &c. 

In this zone are also found the largest and most 
beautiful, as well as the fiercest and most dangerous 
animals : the elephant, the lion, the tiger ; the bird 
of paradise ; and the largest and most venomous ser- 
pents and insects. 

The natives of the Torrid Zone are chiefly black 
or dark-coloured. 
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They are generally indolent and effeminate. They 
have strong passions, but are seldom distinguished 
for enterprise or learning. 



THE POLAR CIRCLES AND FRIGID ZONES. 

On that day when the Sun is vertical (or directly 
overhead) to places under the tropic, it shines 23° 
28' beyond one pole, causing 24 hours' day to all 
places within that distance from the pole. 

At the same time the Sun leaves all places within 
23° 28' of the other pole 24 hours in darkness. 

Circles are therefore drawn 23° 28' from each pole, 
(or in latitude 66° 32') called polar circles. 

The northern is called the arctic circle, and the 
southern the antarctic circle. 

The rays of the Sun fall most obliquely on those 
parts of the Earth which lie within these circles. 
At the polar circle, the Sun remains below the hori- 
zon for 21 hours together in winter; the length of 
the longest night increases as we approach the poles ; 
at the poles, night continues for six months, and day 
during the same space of time. 

Hence the regions within the polar circles are the 
coldest parts of the Earth, and are called the two 
Frozen or Frigid Zones. 

The Frigid Zones are chiefly covered with ice. 
They have but two seasons : a long winter of extreme 
cold, and a very short summer of great heat ; 
without spring or autumn. 

In the greater part of these zones, there are no 
fruits or large trees; and few plants fit for food, 
except some kinds of moss. None but the most 
hardy animals, as the bear, the rein-deer, &c, can 
live in them. 

The few inhabitants are dwarfish, with dark com- 
plexions, and little intelligence. 
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THE TEMPERATE ZONES. 

The two Temperate Zones are those which lie be- 
tween the tropics and polar circles, or between the 
Torrid and the two Frigid Zones. 

The Temperate Zones have four seasons, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 

The Temperate Zones generally are free from the 
distressing extremes of heat and cold, and enjoy a 
more pleasant and healthful climate than any other 
parts of the Earth. 

Those parts which border on the Torrid and Frigid 
Zones are nearly similar to these zones in climate 
and productions. 

The warm regions of the Temperate Zones produce 
rice, cotton, vines, olives, oranges, figs, and many 
fine fruits, and aromatic plants. 

The middle and colder regions produce apples, 
pears, nuts, and similar fruits, with wheat, other 
grain, various esculent vegetables, and fine forest 
trees. 

Hardy and useful animals abound in these zones, 
much more than those which are venomous and dan- 
gerous. 

The inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are gene- 
rally white, or have light complexions. 

They have generally more strength of body and 
mind than those of the Torrid and Frigid Zones, and 
have been more distinguished for industry, enterprise, 
and learning, 



OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATES. 

From the account of Zones, we see that the parts 
of the Earth around the poles are the coldest, and 
those near the Equator the warmest. 

The cold generally increases as the latitude, or 
4 
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distance from the Equator, increases; and the heat 
is greater as the latitude is less. 

Places between the Equator and 85 deg. of latitude 
have generally hot climates. 

The countries which lie between 35 and 45 deg. 
have generally the most pleasant climates in the 
world. Those which lie between 45 and 65 deg. of 
latitude have much more cold than heat; and those 
between 65 and 90 deg. are frozen most of the 
year. 

As we rise above the level of the sea, the cold 
increases. At the height of little more than three 
miles, snow and ice never melt, even under the 
equator ; and in 45 deg. of latitude, perpetual snow 
begins at the height of a mile and a half. Hence 
the high and mountainous parts of the Earth are 
always cool, even in hot regions. The heat or cold 
of the sea is never so great as that of the land. 
Hence islands, and most countries near the sea, are 
cooler in summer, and warmer in winter, than places 
inland, in the same latitude. Countries covered with 
woods or forests are usually much cooler in summer 
than those which are open and cultivated. 



THE SEASONS. 

The orbit of the Earth, or its path round the Sun, 
in which the Sun appears to move, is called the Eclip- 
tic. This circle crosses the Equator. 

The North Pole of the Earth always points to- 
wards the North Star in the heavens, and its axis 
is inclined to the Ecliptic. 

Hence, as the Earth moves round the Sun, the 
North Pole is sometimes towards the Sun, and some- 
times turned from it. 

The Sun heats those parts of the Earth most 
which are most directly exposed to its rays, as a 
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fire heats those things most which are directly before 
it. 

The countries distant from these receive but a 
small portion of its heat. This causes a variety of 
seasons in different portions of the Earth. 

During one half of the year, from the 20th of 
March to the 23rd of September, the North Pole 
is towards the Sun, and die South Pole is turned 
from it. 

Of course the Sun is then most directly over the 
Northern Hemisphere, and it is summer there, while 
it is winter in the Southern Hemisphere. 

During the other half of the year, from the 23rd 
of September to the 20th of March, the Southern 
Hemisphere is towards the Sun, and it is summer 
there, while it is winter in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Hence the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
have always opposite seasons. 



DAYS AND NIGHTS. 

As the Earth turns on its axis in twenty-four 
hours, all parts of the Earth have alternately day 
and night, but not of equal length. 

At places under the Equator, the days are always 
equal, or 12 hours each, and the Sun rises and sets 
at 6 o'clock the whole year round. 

On the 20th of March and 23rd of September, 
when the Sun is directly over the Equator, it en- 
lightens half of each hemisphere, and the days and 
nights are equal in all parts of the world. These 
periods are, therefore, called equinoxes. 

From the 20th of March to the 23rd of September, 
or in our summer, the Sun shines continually at the 
North Pole, causing six months day at that pole, 
and leaves the South Pole six months in darkness. 
At the same time, it enlightens more than half the 
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Northern Hemisphere, and less than half the South- 
ern. In consequence of this, every place in the 
Northern Hemisphere is more than twelve hours in 
the light, during our summer; and every place in 
the Southern Hemisphere, less than twelve hours. 

From September to March, or in our winter, the 
North Pole has continual night, and the South Pole 
continual day. At the same time, the Southern 
hemisphere has days of more than twelve hours, 
while our days are less. 

It is in this way that the long days of summer 
and short days of winter are caused. 

From the equator to the polar circles, the days 
increase as the latitude increases. At these circles, 
the longest day is twenty-four hours, the longest 
night the same. 

From the polar circles to the poles, the days 
lengthen into weeks and months, so that at the poles 
there is but one day and one night in the year. In 
latitude 67 deg. the longest day is one month; in 
70 deg. two months; in 80 deg. four months, and 
at the poles six months. 



WINDS. 



Wind is air put in motion, and is frequently caused 
by the different, degrees of heat in various parts of 
the earth. 

The air always rises when it is heated ; and the 
air from the colder parts rushes in to supply its 
place. 

In islands, and places near the sea, in warm clim- 
ates, there is usually a wind from the land in the 
morning, and from the sea in the afternoon, called 
land and sea breezes. 

There is a constant stream of colder air from the 
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adjacent countries towards the Torrid Zone, and as 
this air continues to move from West to East with 
the same swiftness as that part of the earth from 
which it comes, it is left behind by the parts near 
the Equator, which move faster, and appears to blow 
towards the West. From this cause there are con- 
tinual winds near the Equator from the East, called 
Trade Winds. 

North and South of the Equator the trade winds 
become N.E. and S.E. 

In the Indian Ocean, there are winds called mon- 
soons, which blow half the year N.E. and the other 
half S.W. 

Hurricanes are violent storms, generally occurring 
in hot countries, in which the wind changes in a 
short time to every point of the compass, destroying 
almost everything within its reach. 

In a gentle breeze, the air moves from 5 to 10 
miles an hour ; in a storm, 60 miles ; and in a hur- 
ricane, 100. 

Whirlwinds are formed by opposite winds meeting 
and moving in a circle, and raising sand and light 
bodies into the air. In the deserts of Africa they 
sometimes draw up the sand into a moving pillar, 
which buries all in its way. When whirlwinds 
appear on the ocean, they draw up the water, and 
produce water-spouts. 

In the deserts of Africa and Arabia, a hot wind 
prevails, called the samiel or simoom, which is said 
sometimes to produce instant death. It can be 
avoided only by falling prostrate on the ground. 

In the southern countries of Europe, a warm wind 
blows from Africa, called the sirocco, which produces 
great uneasiness and weakness. 

The following Table will give the different veloci- 
ties and forces of the wind according to their common 
appellations : — 

-4- 
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Velocity 



1 mile per hour, 
2 

ft x ^ 


Hardly perceptible. 
Just preceptible. 


ft 


• Gentle, pleasant wind. 


10 „ ] 

15 

20 


-Pleasant brisk gale. 


25 „ 1 
30 


Very brisk. 


35 „ ) 
40 


High winds. 


45 
50 
60 
80 

00 


Very high. 
A storm or tempest. 
A great storm. 
A hurricane. 
A hurricane that tears 
up trees, and carries 
„ buildings, &c. before it. 



TIDES. 

As the Moon moves round the Earth, the waters 
of the ocean, or of seas, immediately under the moon, 
are raised above the common level by its attraction. 
This is called the tide. 

The tide rises and falls twice every day. 

As the Moon rises the tide begins ; when it is on 
the meridian the tide is high; and gradually sinks 
until the Moon sets, when it is low tide. The tide 
is high again when the Moon is on the opposite side 
of the Earth, and low when it rises; thus rising 
and falling regularly every six hours. The time is 
often changed by the situation of places, currents, 
&c. 

In inland seas, as in the Mediterranean, there are 
no sensible tides. 
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MINERALS. 

Minerals are not distributed on the Earth accord- 
ing to climates, like animals and vegetables; but 
by the care and kindness of Providence, those which 
are most necessary to man are found in almost all 
countries ; and others are more or less abundant, 
according to their importance. 

It is remarkable, also, that the most barren por- 
tions of the Earth abound most in mineral treasures. 

The most valuable minerals are the metals, and 
the ores from which they are extracted. The most 
common and useful are iron, copper, lead, and tin. 
The more scarce and precious metals, gold and 
silver, are used chiefly for money. 

The diamond, topaz, ruby, and other precious 
stones, which are rare, are valued principally for 
their beauty. The more common minerals, as coal, 
salt, &e., are important to our comfort, as well as our 
lives. 

In our own country, and in most others, mineral 
springs are often found, some warm, and some con- 
taining iron, salt, or other minerals, which are very 
useful in the cure of diseases. 



RACES OF MEN. 

There are five races of men on the earth, dis- 
tinguished from each other by their features and 
colour. 

1st. The European, or Caucasian race, which 
includes Europeans, and their descendants in Ame- 
rica, with the Moors of Africa, and the people of 
Western Asia and Persia. In cool climates they 
have light complexions ; but in the warm climates of 
Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe, they aro 
swarthy or brown. 
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2nd. The Asiatic, or Mongolian race, of a deep 
yellow, extending over the eastern parts of Asia. 
They have straight black hair, small eyes set 
obliquely, and projecting cheek-bones. The inhabi- 
tants of the Frigid Zone are like the Mongolians, 
except that they are dwarfish. 

3rd. The American, or Indian race, who are 
chiefly found in America, of a copper colour, with 
straight black hair, and high cheek-bones. 

4th. The Malay race, found in Malacca and some 
of the Asiatic islands, of a deep brown colour, with 
black curled hair, and broad mouths and noses, but 
otherwise with regular forms and features. 

5th. The African, or black race, with flat noses, 
woolly hair, and thick lips, who are found chiefly 
in Africa and Australia. The Scriptures inform us 
that all these races are brethren of the same family, 
— the children of the same first parents. 

The great difference between them has been in 
part produced by the difference of climate, food, dress, 
and modes of living; and in part by other causes, 
which we do not fully understand. 



CIVILISATION. 

Men are found in five different states of society: 
the savage, barbarous, half-civilised, civilised, and 
enlightened. 

The state of society depends on the knowledge of 
the people; their skill in the mechanic arts, such 
as building, weaving, working in iron, &c, and their 
manners and customs. 

1st. The savage state is that in which men gain 
their support chiefly by hunting, fishing, or robbery ; 
dress in skins, and generally live in the open air, or 
in miserable huts. They have little knowledge of 
agriculture or the mechanic arts, and no division of 
lands, or system of laws. They seldom collect in 
towns or villages. 
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2nd. The barbarous state is that in which nations 
subsist by agriculture, or the pasturage of cattle and 
sheep, with some knowledge of the mechanic arts. 

Barbarous nations collect in villages, and have some 
regular forms of government and religion ; but they 
have no written language or books. Savages and 
barbarians are usually cruel in their customs, and 
oblige their women to labour like slaves. 

3rd. The half-civilised state is like that of the 
Chinese, and other nations in the south of Asia, who 
understand agriculture and many of the arts very 
well, and have some books and learning, with esta- 
blished laws and religion. Still they treat their 
women as slaves, and have many other customs like 
those of barbarous nations. 

4th. In the civilised state, which is found in 
Poland and South America, the sciences and arts 
are well understood, especially the art of Printing; 
and females are treated as companions. Many of 
the customs of those civilised nations which are not 
enlightened are still barbarous, and most of the 
people remain in the grossest ignorance. 

5th. Enlightened nations are those in which know- 
ledge is more general, and the sciences and arts are 
found in the greatest perfection, as in most of the 
nations of Europe, and in North America. 



GOVERNMENT. 

The first kind of government in the world was the 
patriarchal, in which every father, or patriarch, 
governed his own family and servants. When any 
of these became governors of many kindred families, 
or a tribe, they were called chiefs. 

The government of savage and barbarous nations 
is usually that of patriarchs, or chiefs, as among the 
Indians. 
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When particular chiefs become very powerful, they 
conquer many others, and become rulers of large 
countries. They are then called monarchs, kings, 
or emperors. 

An absolute monarchy is a government in which 
the vriM of the monarch is the law, as in Turkey and 
Russia. 

A republic is that government in which the people 
choose their rulers, as in the United States of 
America. 

A limited monarchy combines these two govern- 
ments, and is that in which the people assist in 
making laws, which the king himself is obliged to 
obey, as in Great Britain. 

On a chart of the world, chiefs are indicated by 
stars; an absolute monarchy by a crown; a republic 
by a circle of stars; and a limited monarchy by 
uniting the two last emblems. 



RELIGION. 



The four prevailing religions of the world are the 
Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Pagan. 

Pagans are those who believe in many false gods, 
and in different nations worship the sun, stars, rivers, 
and even beasts, insects, and idols of wood and stone. 
They often torture themselves, destroy their children, 
and practise other cruel and wicked rites, to please 
their gods. 

Mohammedans are those who believe in Moham- 
med, an impostor in Arabia, who lived 600 years 
after Christ, and pretended to be inspired. He for- 
bade idolatry, and the worship of many gods; but 
he allowed some crimes, and promised the faithful 
a sensual paradise hereafter. Mohammed commanded 
all his followers to go on a pilgrimage to the temple 
of Mecca, and to worship there. 
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Jews. — The Jews are a people scattered among 
all nations, who believe in the Old Testament only, 
and expect a Saviour yet to come. 

Christians. — Christians are those who believe in 
Jesus Christ, as the founder of their religion, "the 
author and finisher of their faith." There are three 
great divisions of Christians, — Catholic, Greek, and 
Protestant Christians, each having peculiar doctrines 
and modes of worship. Protestants are divided into 
various sects, of which the principal are Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, (or the Established Church of Eng- 
land,) Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Friends or Quakers. 

The savage, barbarous, and half-civilised nations 
of the world are either Pagans or Mohammedans. 
The Abyssinians profess to be Christians, but their 
religion is very corrupt. Settlements have been 
formed in many Pagan countries, called missionary 
stations : and missionaries have been sent to civilise 
and instruct the people, by different sects of Chris- 
tians. Some tribes have thus been led to embrace 
Christianity, and have learned the arts of civilisation, 
in Africa, North America, and Polynesia. 



VEGETABLES. 

It is estimated by Humboldt, the celebrated tra- 
veller, that the number of plants actually known 
amounts to 56,000, of which nearly one-half are 
found in the Torrid Zone, and 17,000 are American 
plants. 

The most important vegetables of the earth are 
those used for the food of men and animals, including 
the various kinds of grass, grain, fruit, and roots. 
Flax, hemp, and cotton are very important for 
clothing. Other plants are valuable as cordials, 
medicines, and dyes; and few are entirely useless. 
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Most vegetables flourish in the same regions in every 
part of the world. A few of the more delicate are 
almost confined to their native soil: as the tea to 
China, cinnamon to Ceylon, and the nutmeg, mace, 
and clove to the Spice Islands. The most delicious 
fruits, such as the pine apple, banana, date, orange, 
lemon, citron, and cocoa-nut, are found only in the 
equatorial and tropical regions. 



ANIMALS. 



The animals of the earth are various in different 
zones. They may be divided into tame, or domestic, 
and wild animals. Domestic animals are chiefly 
used for food, or as beasts of burden and draught. 
Some wild animals are useful to man for food ; and 
many on account of their fur, skin, down, or oil; 
others are dangerous, as beasts of prey, serpents, 
&c. ; and others are very troublesome, as many small 
animals and insects. The most useful domestic 
animals, the horse, the ox, the sheep, the hog, the 
cat, and the dog, are the companions of man in all 
latitudes, as far as the country will yield them food. 
The goat, the deer, the rabbit, the fox, the rat, and 
the mouse are also found in almost every portion 
of the globe where man can exist. But all these 
animals are most perfect in the Temperate Zone, 
and are much altered by the extremes of heat or cold. 

In temperate and cold countries, the horse and the 
ox are the most valuable beasts of burden. In hot 
and mountainous countries, the ass and the mule are 
more useful ; but in the frozen regions all these be- 
come diminutive, their food fails, and the rein-deer 
and the dog are used in their stead. The camel is 
the only animal which can carry burdens over the 
desert regions of Asia and Africa, and has been 
properly called "the ship of the desert" The ele- 
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pliant is also valued as a beast of burden for its do- 
cility and strength. 

The various uses of the sheep, the deer, the ox, 
and many other animals among us, are well known. 
The flesh and milk even of the camel, the ass, and 
the horse are used as food in Asia and Africa ; and 
barbarous and half-civilised nations feed on the flesh 
of the elephant, rhinoceros, and indeed all species of 
animals. The skins of the animals which have been 
mentioned are useful ; and the tusks of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, and walrus furnish us with ivory. 
The animals of the wintry and frozen regions are 
covered with a thick soft fur. The finest furs are 
those of the sable, ermine, marten, beaver, otter, and 
seal, which are procured chiefly in these regions. In 
the icy or polar regions the fierce white bear and 
the fox are the only land animals known; but the 
whale, the seal, and the walrus, or sea-horse, are 
found in the ocean; and the northern seas swarm 
with the herring, the cod, and other fish, which afford 
support to the frozen countries around them. In 
some islands of these seas, the wild fowl and their 
eggs are the chief support of the inhabitants; and 
the downy feathers of some are very valuable. The 
walrus, the seal, and the whale also produce a large 
quantity of oil, which serves the inhabitants of the 
frozen regions for fuel, light, and food. 

It is only in the torrid and hot regions that we find 
the most ferocious of the 'beasts of prey, the lion, the 
tiger, the hyena, and the jaguar, or American tiger. 
The only beasts of prey that are formidable beyond 
the hot regions are the wild boar, the wolf, and the 
bear, and the couguar and catamount of America, 
which resemble the panther in form and fierceness. 

These regions are also distinguished for the huge 
size of some of their animals, and the beauty of 
others. The elephant, the hippopotamus, and the 
cameleopard are from ten to fifteen feet in height. 
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The great boa or anaconda is sometimes thirty feet 
in length. The ostrich, the cassowary, and the con- 
dor resemble quadrupeds rather than birds, in their 
size and strength. The antelope, the leopard, the 
zebra, and other animals of this zone, are remarkably 
beautiful. The numerous birds are adorned with the 
richest plumage, and the feathers of the ostrich and 
the bird of paradise are the ornaments of kings. 

In the Torrid Zone, serpents are most numerous 
and poisonous. The air is clouded with insects, the 
sting of which is extremely painful ; and some, like 
the locust, move in such immense bodies that they 
destroy the vegetation of whole countries. 



COMMERCE. 



In almost every country, the people are in want 
of some things found in other countries, while they 
have more of other things than they need ; and this 
gives rise to commerce. Thus, the United States of 
America have more wheat and cotton than the people 
need, therefore they send it to other countries in 
exchange for coffee, sugar, and cloths, of which they 
are in want; and thus the manufactures of the British 
Islands are exchanged for the productions of the 
torrid and frigid zones. The commerce of savage 
nations is generally the exchange of one kind of 
goods for another. As this is not always convenient, 
civilised nations use money to exchange for every 
thing. -Thus, if our manufactures be worth more 
than the wine, &c. we obtain from other nations, 
they give us money to pay the difference; and as 
the Chinese do not want our productions, we send 
money to buy tea from them. The arts of ship- 
building and navigation are well understood among 
civilised nations only, who are thus enabled to carry 
on commerce by sea with all parts of the world. 
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The Chinese, and other half-civilised nations, are 
so imperfectly acquainted with navigation and ship- 
building, that their commerce is chiefly in their own 
country, by means of rivers and canals. 

In the dry and desert countries of Asia and Africa, 
commerce is chiefly carried on over-land. The mer- 
chants travel with camels, in large companies, called 
caravans, which go and return at stated times. A 
similar trade is carried on over the Andes of South 
America with mules and lamas. 

The most commercial nations of the world are 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Spain, 
Russia, Portugal, and the Netherlands. The amount 
of shipping from the ports of Great Britain exceeds 
that of any other nation, and the United States of 
America hold the- next rank in this respect. 



LEARNING. 



The savage and barbarous nations of the world 
cannot write their languages, and have no books to 
teach or preserve what they know. They can keep 
an account of events only by drawing pictures of 
them ; or by songs or stories, which they remember 
and teach their children. 

Savage and barbarous nations are ignorant of 
astronomy, philosophy, geography, and even of arith- 
metic, and many nations cannot count more than ten. 
The half civilised nations of Asia and Africa write 
their languages, and have books for teaching and 
preserving their knowledge. They understand arith- 
metic, and something of other parts of mathe- 
matics, and astronomy; but they know scarcely any- 
thing of philosophy, chemistry, geography, and other 
sciences. 

Most languages are written from the left hand of 
the page across to the right, like ours ; but the 
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Arabic, Persian, and some other languages of Asia, 
are written from the right to the left; and the 
Chinese in columns, from the top to the bottom.* 
Among the civilised nations of the world the 
sciences are well understood, and there are nume- 
rous books. Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
including part of Austria and Prussia, are most 
distinguished for learned men and discoveries in 
science. 



EDUCATION. 



In civilised countries, numerous universities and 
colleges are established, to give instruction in all 
branches of learning and science. There are also 
universities among half-civilised nations; but they 
are devoted to the instruction of their priests and 
public officers in their religion and laws. 

In many countries, distinguished for their learned 
men, as in Germany, the common people are very 
ignorant, for want of schools; while in others, like 
Denmark, which have not so many learned men, the 
common people are generally well educated. The 
Chinese, Japanese, and Burmese print books from 
blocks of wood; but in half-civilised nations, gene- 
rally, they are written on leaves or rolls of parch- 
ment, and are so expensive that the rich only can 
buy them. In civilised nations, books are printed 
from types at a very cheap rate, and it is much more 
easy for the poor to obtain knowledge. Schools for 
the poor have been long established in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland; and the common people of these countries 
are generally taught to read and write. 



* Tlie whple number of languages known is stated by Ade- 
lung to be 3000, of which 1200 are in America. 
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In England the education of the common people 
is not so good ; but numerous schools have been 
established within a few years, for the education of 
the poor. The northern counties are best supplied. 

The common people of France are very ignorant. 
Those of Ireland are much improved of late. In 
Russia, Poland, and Austria, the lower classes are 
generally slaves to the nobles, and almost barbarous. 
But all these countries have begun to establish 
schools for their instruction. 

In most parts of Germany and the south of Eu- 
rope, the poor are extremely ignorant, and are left 
without instruction. 

It is the remark of a British writer concerning 
the United States, that "the great body of the 
American people are better educated than the bulk 
of any European community." ^ 



MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 

Food. — The food of savage nations consists chiefly 
of fish and wild animals, with such fruits and nourish- 
ing vegetables as they can find. 

Some tribes of South America and Africa, that are 
called cannibals, are accustomed to eat human flesh, 
and several in the islands of the Pacific Ocean feast 
on the bodies of their enemies killed or taken in 
war. 

Barbarous nations, who lead a wandering life, like 
the Tartars, live principally on the milk and flesh 
of their cattle, sheep, camels, and horses. Those 
who are more settled, like the inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia and Africa, subsist chiefly on the fruits of the 
earth. 

The half-civilised nations in the hot countries of 
Asia and Africa live chiefly on rice and other vege- 
tables ; and the crowded population of Southern Asia 
-5- 
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renders food so scarce, that the poor are glad to eat 
mice, lizards, and even worms and insects. 

In warm climates, wines made from the juice of 
grapes and the palm tree, with heer, and other exhi- 
larating liquors made from rice and other vegetables, 
are the principal drinks. 

In temperate and cold countries more animal food 
is eaten ; and spirituous liquors, distilled from grain 
and fruits, and, among the Tartars, even from milk, 
are much used. 

In the countries near the polar circles, flesh or 
fish is the principal food of the inhabitants; and 
among the Greenlanders, Esquimaux, and other na- 
tions living near the sea, die oil extracted from 
whales, seals, and other marine animals is much 
used for food. In these countries, grain and vege- 
tables are so scarce, that they often grind the bark 
of trees to make bread, and in some parts their cattle 
are fed on fish, for want of grass and vegetables. In 
America, flesh is the principal food of all classes ; 
but in Europe, it is less used, and the poor subsist 
chiefly on vegetables and fish. 



DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

In warm climates, savage and barbarous nations 
are usually almost naked ; and the poor, even in half- 
civilised countries, wear very little clothing. The 
skins of animals are generally used for clothing 
among savage and barbarous nations. The Tartars 
dress in horse-hides ; and many of the Asiatics and 
Africans, and even of the Russians, in sheep-skins, 
with the wool turned inwards in winter, and outwards 
in summer. 

The people of Polynesia, and some other barbarous 
countries, dress in mats of reed or straw, or in cloth 
made of bark. 
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Civilised and half-civilised nations, and some of 
the barbarotis nations of Africa, dress in clothes of 
linen, cotton, silk, and woollen. Cotton and silk are 
most used in warm countries ; linen and woollen in 
colder climates ; and in very cold countries, furs are 
used in addition. The dress of the half-civilised 
nations of Asia and Africa is generally a robe, with 
a close vest, large drawers, and a turban or cap on 
the bead. Females are covered from head to foot 
with a thick veil, which conceals the whole face, 
except the eyes. 

Civilised nations generally have a tight dress for 
males, and a flowing dress for females. In Europe, 
they are made in different forms, which are often 
changed; while the fashions of Asiatic nations con- 
tinue always the same. 

The Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, dress more 
like Asiatics than Europeans. 

The Asiatic nations generally wear long beards ; 
but Europeans, except in Russia and Norway, cut 
them off, and the Indians of America pluck them out. 

The Chinese, and some of the Tartars and the 
Poles, shave their heads, except a single lock of hair 
on the crown. 

Among civilised nations, gold and jewels are worn 
in the ears, and on the neck, wrists, and head, often 
with the addition of feathers. 

Beside these ornaments, savage and barbarous 
nations frequently wear rings in the nose and lips, 
and they are very fond of adorning themselves with 
feathers and pieces of glass and metal. 

In some nations of Europe, it is common for females 
to paint their faces. The same custom prevails among 
savage and barbarous nations; but they use a great 
number of colours, and frequently blacken their teeth 
and eyebrows. 

Savages are also accustomed to paint their bodies, 
and cover them with marks or scars, to render them- . 
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selves beautiful or terrible, especially when they are 
going to war. 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 

Among Christian nations, the sick, the aged, and 
the feeble are taken care of; and there are numer- 
ous hospitals and asylums for the distressed. 

In Pagan and Mohammedan countries such insti- 
tutions are scarcely known, and the poor and unfor- 
tunate are not usually treated with kindness. 

Among Pagans, it is common to leave a person 
to drown or perish, without trying to assist him; 
and the Tartars, and many savage nations, are accus- 
tomed to leave the sick, the deformed,* and the aged, 
even their own parents and children, to perish in 
solitary places. 

The Christian religion requires men to be kind 
and benevolent to all of every nation; and among 
Christian nations, even enemies taken in war are 
usually treated with kindness. 

Mohammedans think it right to injure or kill any 
person of another religion ; and among Mohammedan 
and Pagan nations, those taken in war are made 
slaves, or cruelly treated. 

Among civilised nations, the laws do not allow 
private revenge ; but in savage and barbarous nations, 
each man revenges himself, by killing or injuring 
those who offend him. 

In all savage and barbarous countries, females are 
obliged to carry burdens, and perform the most severe 
labours, while the men are sleeping or amusing them- 
selves. 

In China, they are often obliged to drag the 
plough; in Greenland, they fish with their husbands 
at sea; and even in Germany, Sweden, and other 
parts of Europe, they are accustomed to labour in 
the field. 
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Among half-civilised nations, females are regarded 
as slaves, fit only to serve and amuse their husbands, 
especially in Mohammedan countries. In China, 
Java, Circassia, and almost all barbarous and savage 
nations, they are bought and sold as wives without 
their own consent. 

In most half-civilised countries, females receive no 
instruction, except in music, dancing, and embroi- 
dery ; they are not permitted to converse with men 
even of their own families ; and they are often treated 
with the greatest cruelty by their husbands. 

The inhabitants of Thibet, and some of the Asiatic 
Islands, are the only half-civilised people who treat 
females with respect and kindness. 

In Hindostan and China, great numbers of infants, 
particularly females, are destroyed every year, from 
the poverty of the people, or as an act of religious 
worship. 



EXPENSES OF GOVEKNMENT. 

The British people pay 70s. each per annum, to 
support their government, which is the most per 
head, and least per cent, on their capital, in Europe ; 
the Dutch, 24s. each ; the Danes, French, and Irish, 
20s.; Austrians, Portuguese, and Prussians, 15s.; 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and Turks, 12s.; Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Puissians, 8s. ; Swedes, 6s. ; Nor- 
wegians, 5s. ; Swiss, 4s. The inhabitants of British 
India pay 12s. each; Burmese, Hindoos, and Per- 
sians, about 3s. 6d. ; Anglo-Americans, 7s. ; Brazili- 
ans, and Mexicans, 4s. 6d. ; Chilians, Colombians, 
Paraguans, and Peruvians, 4s. ; Egyptians and Moors, 
28.; Arabians, Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Thibe- 
tians, Abyssinians, and Bengalese, Is. each. The 
wandering Tartars, Caffres, Ethiopians, and American 
Indians pay no taxes, not having any regular govern- 
ment, law, or established religion. 
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STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 

It is calculated that in every 100 Scots and Swiss, 
that are twelve years of age, 75 can read and write ; 
in the same number of Dutch, English, Irish, French, 
and Italians, will be found 77, (but more in large 
towns than in villages ; ) among the Germans, Danes, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Prussians, 35 ; Hunga- 
rians, there are 45 ; North Americans, 25 ; Poles, 
Russians, and Turks, 20; Arabians, Chinese, Hin- 
doos, and Persians, 16; Egyptians, Moors, and 
Spanish Americans, 5 ; the barbarous nations of 
Africa, America, Asia, and Australia have scarcely 
one in 500 who can read and write, except those 
lately taught by Missionary Societies. 
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SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 



PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND, 

Was bounded on the north by Syria ; on the west by 
the Mediterranean Sea, called in the Bible the Great 
Sea; on the south by Arabia; and on the east by 
Arabia and Syria. 

It is called also in Scripture the Land of Canaan ; 
the Land of Promise ; the Land of Judah ; the Land 
of Israel ; and the Land of the Hebrews. 

Palestine was originally inhabited by the Amorites 
on both sides of the Jordan; the Sidonians in the 
north-west ; the Hivites in the north-east ; the Gir- 
gashites on the east of the Sea of Galilee ; the Periz- 
zites on the western side of the Jordan ; the Hittites 
on the west of the Dead Sea ; the Jebusites west from 
the northern part of the Dead Sea, and the Philis- 
tines along the south-west coast. 

Tribes. — Asher, in the north-west; Naphtali, 
east of Asher; Zebulon, south of Asher; Issachar, 
Half Tribe of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Benjamin, 
west of the Jordan ; Judah, west from the Dead Sea ; 
Dan and Simeon, in the south-west, on the coast; 
Half Tribe of Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben, east of 
the Jordan. 

Roman Provinces. — Galilee, in the north ; Sama- 
ria, in the middle ; Judea, in the south ; and Perea, 
east of the Jordan. 

Galilee, (divided into Upper Galilee or Galilee 
of the Gentiles, and Lower Galilee,) comprehending 
the tribes of 
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Asheb. — Tyre and Sidon, famous for their com- 
merce, but no less notorious for their wickedness ; 
Sarepta, or Zarephath, where Elijah raised the 
widow's son to life ; Accho, or Ptolemais, all on the 
coast. 

Naphtalt. — Kadesh-Naphtali ; Kartan, or Kirja- 
thaim ; Bethsaida, and Capernaum, in the neighbour- 
hood of which our Saviour often preached, and 
performed many miracles ; Chinnereth ; Hazor ; 
Harosheth of the Gentiles; Hammoth-Dor; Laish, 
or Cesarea-Philippi, near the source of the Jordan. 

Zebulon. — Jokneam, near Mount Carmel ; Tabor ; 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee, so called in honour 
of Tiberius Cesar, where Matthew was found sitting at 
the receipt of custom ; Nazareth, noted as the place 
where our Saviour spent the earlier part of his life ; 
Cana, of Galilee, where our Saviour performed his 
first miracle, — turning water into wine at the 
marriage. 

IssA.cHA.it. — Jezreel, where Naboth was stoned to 
death by order of Jezebel; Shunem, where Elisha 
raised a young man from the dead ; Daberath ; Nain, 
where Christ restored the widow's son to life ; Anem, 
or Enganim ; Bethshemesh. 

Samaria, comprehending the tribe of 

Ephratm. — Samaria, the capital of the ten tribes 
of Israel; Shechem, or Sychar, near which was 
Jacob's well, where Christ conversed with the woman 
of Samaria ; Lydda, where Peter healed Eneas, who 
was sick of the palsy ; Sharon, Lasharon, or Saron, 
situate in a district celebrated for its roses ; Shiloh, 
where Joshua divided Canaan among the tribes, and 
fixed the Tabernacle, which remained here upwards 
of three hundred and ten years. 

Cesarea, the residence of the Roman governors, 
where Herod Agrippa was eaten up of worms, and 
where Paul was tried before Felix and Festus ; and 
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Dor, both on the coast; Megiddo; Scythopolis, or 
Bethshan; Endor, where Samuel appeared to Saul 
at the witch's incantation; Dothan, where Joseph 
was sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites. 

Judea, comprehending the tribes of 

Benjamin. — Jerusalem, the city of David, for- 
merly called Jebus, or Salem, capital of the kingdom 
of Judah. This city was about five miles in circum- 
ference, and had eleven gates; Bethany, where our 
Saviour raised Lazarus from the dead; and Beth- 
phage, on the east of Jerusalem ; Jericho, the first 
city taken by Joshua ; Gibeon, where Joshua defeated 
five kings, on which occasion the sun and moon stood 
still; Ramah, where Samuel dwelt and was buried; 
Luz, or Bethel, remarkable for Jacob's surprising 
vision; Emmaus, on the road to which our Saviour 
first appeared to his disciples after his resurrection. 

Judah. — Bethlehem, the birthplace of our Saviour 
and David, near which the angels appeared to the 
shepherds ; Hebron, where Abraham was buried ; 
Kadesh-Barnea, whence Moses sent the spies ; 
Makkedah, near which Joshua defeated and hanged 
the five kings who had made war upon Gibeon; 
Adullam, near which David concealed himself in 
a cave from Saul ; Bethshemesh, where the ark was 
restored, and where fifty thousand and seventy of 
the inhabitants were slain for looking into it; Kir- 
jath-Jearim, where the ark remained for a long time. 

Dan. — Joppa or Jaffa, in the north-west, on the 
coast, where the prophet Jonah embarked for Tar- 
shish, and Peter restored Dorcas to life ; Gath, the 
city of Goliath the giant ; Ekron ; Ashdod or Azotus, 
near the coast, where stood the famous temple of 
Dagon ; Timnath, where Samson slew the lion ; 
Aijalon; Arimathea, where Joseph the honourable 
counsellor dwelt. 

Simeon. — Beersheba, where Abraham, Isaac, and 
6 
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Jacob dwelt In the neighbouring desert, Hagar, 
fleeing with Ishmael, was visited by an angel ; Hor- 
mah; Gerar; Gaza, the gates of which Samson 
carried almost to Hebron; Askelon, on the coast, 
a noted city of the Philistines. 

Pebea, comprehending the 

Half Tribe of Manasseh. — Geshur; Golan; 
Ghorazin; Magdala and Dalmanutha, on the Sea of 
Galilee; Ashtaroth Karnaim, the residence of Og, 
king of Bashan; Edrei; Gadara, near which two 
men possessed with devils were healed by Christ 

Gad. — Ramoth-Gilead, where Ahab, king of 
Israel, was slain by an arrow; Karkor, where 
Gideon defeated the Midianites, and slew their two 
kings; Succoth; Mahanaim, so called from Jacob's 
vision of two hosts of angels ; Jabesh-Gilead ; Penuel 
or Peniel, near Jabbok. 

Reuben. — Heshbon; Jahaz, where Moses de- 
feated Sihon, king of the Amorites; Bezer or Bozrah; 
Medeba ; Bethabara, where John baptized, and near 
which the Israelites crossed the Jordan. 

Mountains. — Lebanon, on the north of Palestine, 
divided into two ranges, Libanus on the west, and 
Anti-Libanus on the east; Carmel, in the north- 
west of the Half Tribe of Manasseh, west of the 
Jordan, where Elijah offered his famed sacrifice, 
when the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal 
were slain ; there is another Carmel, in Judah, where 
Nabal and Abigail lived, and in a cave of this moun- 
tain, near Engedi, David surprised Saul; Mount 
Tabor, supposed to be the place of Christ's trans- 
figuration, in the south of Zebulon; Gilboa, noted 
for the total defeat of the Hebrews, and the death 
of Saul and his three sons ; and Hermon, in Manas- 
seh, west of the Jordan; Gaash, where Joshua was 
buried; Ebal and Gerizim, where Joshua promul- 
gated the law; on Gerizim the Samaritans built a 
temple, at which they worshiped in preference to 
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that at Jerusalem; Ephraim, where Micah and the 
idolatrous priest lived, in the tribe of Ephraim. 

Zion, Acra, Moriah, and Bezetha, on which Jeru- 
salem was built ; Mount Calvary, on the west of the 
city, where our Saviour was crucified, and Olivet, or 
the Mount of Olives, on the east of it. On Moriah, 
God commanded Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, 
and afterwards Solomon's temple was built upon it. 
The mountains of Abarim, in the tribe of Reuben, 
the most noted of which are the Heights of Nebo, 
Peor, Pisgah, and Baal. From Pisgah, Moses viewed 
the promised land, and here he died and was buried ; 
Gilead, famed for its balm, on the east and south 
of the Half Tribe of Manasseh, and the north of 
Gad; Hermon, Sirian, or Sion, on the north-east 
of Manasseh: Scripture alludes to the frequent dews 
which fall upon tins mountain; Bashan, in the Half 
Tribe of Manasseh, east of the Jordan, noted for 
its rich pastures, fine cattle, and stately oaks. 

Rivers. — The Waters of Lebanon flow south- 
west through the tribe of Asher; the Kishon, in 
which a great part of Sisera's army was drowned, 
flows north-west through Issachar and Zebulon ; the 
Kanah flows west, forming part of the boundary 
between Ephraim and the Half Tribe of Manasseh ; 
the Gaash, between Dan and Ephraim; the Sorek, 
with its tributary the Eshcol, so called from the 
large cluster of grapes which Caleb and Joshua car- 
ried thence when they spied the land, rises in the 
mountains of Judah, near Jerusalem, and flows south- 
west through Judah and Simeon; the Besor, where 
two hundred of David's men, being overtaken by 
sickness, remained, while with four hundred he 
pursued the Amalekites who burned Ziklag, flows 
west through Simeon ; the River of Egypt , or Sihbr, 
forms the south-western boundry of Palestine ; — 
all these flow into the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Jordan rises in Anti-Libanus, flows south 
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through the Waters of Merom and the Sea of 
Galilee, and falls into the Dead Sea; the Arnon, 
forming the eastern and southern boundary of Reuben, 
falls into the Dead Sea; the Jabbok, near which 
Jacob wrestled with the angel, flows north-west 
through Gad and joins the Jordan ; the Gadara flows 
through the Half Tribe of Manasseh, and falls into 
the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee ; the Kidrou, 
or Cedron, which Christ crossed in his way to the 
garden of Gethsemane, rises north of Jerusalem, and 
flows south-east into the Dead Sea; the Cherith, in 
Ephraim, on the banks of which Elijah was fed by 
ravens, fells into the Jordan. 

Lakes. — The Waters of Merom, or Upper Lake, 
near which Joshua overcame the confederated Ca- 
naanitish kings; the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of 
Gennesareth, or Sea of Tiberias, or Sea of Chin- 
nereth, — celebrated for Christ's walking on its waters 
— stilling the tempest — causing the miraculous 
draught of fishes, &c, — between Manasseh on the 
east, and Naphtali, Zebulon, and Issachar on the 
west; the Sea of Jazer, in the east of Gad; the 
Dead Sea, or Lake of Sodom, or Sea of the Plain, 
or Salt Sea, once a beautiful and fertile district, 
where Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim were 
situate. 

Plains, Valleys, Woods, &c. — The Plain of 
Megiddo, or Jezreel, where Josiah, king of Judah, 
was slain, in Issachar and Zebulon; the Plain of 
Sharon, in the west of Ephraim and Manasseh; 
another in the east of Zebulon ; a third in Gad ; the 
Plain of Moreh, between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
in the north of Ephraim ; the Valley of Achor, where 
Achan was stoned to death for having concealed part 
of the accursed spoil at the taking of Jericho, con- 
trary to the express command of Joshua ; the Wilder- 
ness of Judea, where John the Baptist began his 
public ministry, and where our Saviour fasted forty 
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days, and was tempted of the devil, along the west 
bank of the Jordan and the Dead Sea; the Valley 
of Hinnom, where the Jews sacrificed their children 
to the idol Moloch ; the Valley of Shaveh, or King's 
Dale, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and the Valley of 
Bephaim, in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

In the north-west of Judah are the Valley of Zeph- 
athah, the Valley of Elah, where David slew Goliath 
of Gath; the Forest of Hareth, where David hid 
himself from Saul ; the Plain of Mamre, where Abra- 
ham entertained three angels, south of Hebron. On 
the west of the Dead Sea are the Valley of Salt, 
where David smote the Syrians; the Wilderness 
of Maon ; the Wilderness of Jeruel ; the Wilderness 
of Ziph; and the Wilderness of Tekoah, — of which 
city Amos the prophet was a herdsman; the Wood 
of Ephraim, in Gad, where Absalom's army was 
defeated, and himself slain by Joab. 

EGYPT or MIZRAIM 

Was bounded on the North by the Mediterranean ; 
West by the Deserts of Libya ; South by Ethiopia ; 
East by the Red Sea and Arabia; and was watered 
throughout its whole extent by the Nile. 

Divisions and Chief Towns. 

Upper Egypt. — No or Thebes, on the Nile; 
Syene, in the south, on the Nile, near the borders 
of Ethiopia. 

Middle Egypt. — Noph or Memphis, on the Nile, 
near which are the famous pyramids; Babylon, on 
the Nile, where some suppose St. Peter wrote his 
first Epistle. 

Lower Egypt. — Zoan or Tanis; Sin or Pelu- 
sium, on the coast ; Alexandria, on the coast, founded 
by Alexander the Great ; Tahpanhes ; Aven or Beth- 
shemesh, called also On or Heliopolis ; Migdol ; Ba- 
rneses (now Cairo), on the Nile, whence the Israelites 
-6- 
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took their departure ; Pithom and Raamses, were the 
two cities for the building of which the Hebrews made 
brick ; Succoth, where the Israelites on their journey 
first set up their tents ; Phibeseth. 

ARABIA 

Was bounded on the North by Palestine, Syria, 
and Ohaldea; West by Egypt and the Red Sea: 
South by the Erythraean Sea; and East by the 
Persian Gulf. 

Divisions. — Arabia Petrssa, in the north-west; 
Arabia Felix, in the west and south ; Arabia Deserta, 
in the east and in the interior. 

Tribes. — Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Am- 
alekites, Midianites, Ishmaelites, &c. 

Towns. — Rabbath or Philadelphia ; Bela or Zoar, 
on the south of the Dead Sea; Ezion-geber, on the 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea, from which the ships of 
Solomon traded to Ophir; Elath, on the same gulf. 

Mountains. — Seir : Hor, where Aaron died ; 
Horeb, where Moses saw the burning bush; Sinai, 
where the Lord delivered the Ten Commandments 
to Moses. 

Places mentioned in the Route of the Israel- 
ites. — Marah, the waters of which the Israelites 
could not drink on account of their bitterness, but 
which were made sweet by Moses casting into them 
a tree that had been shown him by the Lord ; Elim, 
where were twelve wells and seventy palm trees; 
Wilderness of Sin, between Elim and Sinai; Reph- 
idim, where the Israelites tempted the Lord, and 
murmured against Moses for want of water; Meribah, 
where Moses by striking the rock brought water out 
of it ; Wilderness of Sinai ; Taberah, where the 
fire of the Lord, which burned among them, was 
quenched by the prayer of Moses ; Kibroth-Hatta- 
avah, where those who lusted for flesh were buried; 
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Hazeroth, where Miriam, the sister of Moses, was 
smitten with a leprosy for railing against him, and 
was cured by his prayers; Wilderness of Paran; 
Zalmonah; Oboth. 

SYKIA or AEAM 

Was bounded on the north by Asia Minor ; West by 
Asia Minor and the Mediterranean ; South, by Pales- 
tine and Arabia; and East by Arabia and the 
Euphrates. 

Divisions. — Syria of Damascus ; of Maachah ; 
of Hamath; of Zobah; of Tob; of Kehob. 

Rivers. — Abana and Pharpar. 

Towns. — Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians; Damascus, whither St. Paul was 
going when he was converted; Riblah, where Ne- 
buchadnezzar put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and slew 
his sons; Tadmor or Palmyra, built by Solomon; 
Seleucia, whence Paul and Barnabas embarked for 
Cyprus; Tiphsah or Thapsacus, on the Euphrates, 
was the north-eastern boundary of Solomon's kingdom. 

MESOPOTAMIA or PADAN-ARAM 

Was situate between the rivers Hiddekel or Tigris, 
on the east, and the Euphrates on the west 

Towns. — Telabib, on the Chebar. On the banks 
of this river Ezekiel saw several of his visions; 
Carchemish or Circesium, on the Euphrates, near 
where it is joined by the Chebar ; Haran or Charran, 
near the source of the Chebar, where Terah the 
father of Abraham died ; Ur of the Chaldees, near 
Haran, the birthplace of Abraham; Rehoboth, on 
the Tigris. 

BABYLONIA or CHALDEA SOUTH op 

MESOPOTAMIA. 
Towns. — Babylon, the most ancient city in the 
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world, founded by Nimrod, on the Euphrates, in the 
plain of Shinar; Erech, on the Euphrates, below 
Babylon ; Calneh, on the Tigris, afterwards the cele- 
brated Otesiphon ; Accad, west of the Tigris. 

ASSYRIA 

Was situate between the Tigris, on the west and 
Media and Persia on the east. 

Towns. — Nineveh, on the Tigris, founded by 
Ashur, to the inhabitants of which the prophet Jonah 
was sent to preach ; Resen, on the Tigris, south from 
Nineveh ; Calah, still farther south on the Tigris. 

PERSIA or ELAM, and MEDIA, 
Were situate to the east of Assyria. 
Towns. — Shushan or Susa, the capital of Persia, 
on the Ulai, where Daniel had his vision of the Ram 
and He-Goat, and where the events related in the 
Book of Esther took place ; Achmetha, or Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media, where was found the decree 
of Cyrus for building the house of God at Jerusalem. 

ASIA MINOR 

Was bounded on the north by the Euxine Sea; 
west by the Propontis and JEgean Sea; south by 
the Mediterranean; and east by the Euphrates, and 
Syria. 

Divisions. — Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, in the west; 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Cilicia, in the south ; 
Cappadocia, in the east; Pontus, Paphlagonia, and 
Bithynia, in the north; and Phrygia, Galatia, and 
Lycaonia, in the centre. 

Mysia. — Troas, on the coast, where St. Paul often 
preached, and planted a church, and where he had a 
vision in the night of a man of Macedonia, who said, 
" Come over and help us ;" Assos, on the coast, south 
of Troas, where Paul embarked for Jerusalem ; Adra- 
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myttium, on the coast, each of Assos, in a ship be- 
longing to which Paul sailed for Italy; Pergamos, 
in the south. 

Lydia. — Ephesus, near the coast, to the Chris- 
tians of which Paul wrote an Epistle : here also was 
the famous temple of Diana ; Smyrna, on the coast, 
north from Ephesus; Sardis and Philadelphia, east 
from Smyrna ; Thyatira in the north. 

Caria. — Miletus, in the north-west, on the coast, 
where Paul sent for the elders, of the church of 
Ephesus, to whom he gave solemn charges ; Cnidus, 
on the south-west coast, which Paul passed on his 
way to Rome. 

Lycia. — Patara, in the south, on the coast, at 
which Paul touched on his way from Macedonia 
to Jerusalem; Myra, in the south, on the coast, 
where Paul embarked in a ship of Alexandria for 
Italy. 

Pamphyiia. — Perga, where Paul and Barnabas 
preached; Attalia, from which Paul sailed for An- 
tioch. 

Pisidia. — Antioch, where Paul and Barnabas 
preached, until a persecution stirred up by the Jews 
obliged them to leave the place. 

Phbygia. — Laodicea, in the south-west; Colosse, 
near Laodicea, to the inhabitants of which Paul 
addressed an Epistle from Rome ; Hierapolis, north 
of Laodicea. 

Lycaonia. — Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra, where 
Paul and Barnabas preached the Gospel. At Lystra, 
Timothy was born, and Paul and Barnabas healed a 
man who had been lame from his birth; here they 
were taken for Mercury and Jupiter, and Paul was 
nearly stoned to death. Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea; 
in these towns were the seven churches mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation. 
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MACEDONIA 

Was situate to the north of Greece. 

Towns. — Neapolis, on the south-east coast, where 
Paul arrived from the island of Samothracia; Phi- 
lippi, north-west of Neapolis, the first place in Europe 
where Paul preached the Gospel. Here he and Silas 
were miraculously set free from prison, on which 
occasion the jailor was converted with his whole 
house. To the inhabitants of this city Paul addressed 
an Epistle; Amphipolis and Apollonia, through 
which Paul and Silas passed after their deliverance 
from the prison at Philippi; Thessalonica, on the 
coast, to die inhabitants of which Paul wrote two 
Epistles. He was obliged to leave this city by night, 
on account of a tumult excited by the Jews ; Berea, 
west of Thessalonica, where Paul preached with great 
success; Nicopolis, in the south-west, where Paul 
wintered, and wrote his Epistle to Titus. 

GREECE. 

Towns. — Athens, in Attica, the most celebrated 
city of antiquity for learning and the liberal arts. 
Here Paul preached and disputed with the philoso- 
phers; on which occasion, among others, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, were 
converted; Corinth, in Achaia, where Paul planted a 
church, and to the inhabitants of which he wrote two 
Epistles. 

ITALY. 

Towns. — Rhegium, on the south-west coast, at 
which Paul touched on his voyage to Rome ; Puteoli, 
on the coast, where he spent seven days; Appii 
Forum and The Three Taverns, where the Christians 
of Rome met Paul; Rome, to the inhabitants of 
which Paul wrote an Epistle; where he lived two 
years and preached the Gospel, and where he was 
afterwards beheaded. 
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ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

Cyprus. — Salamis, on the east coast, where Paul 
and Barnabas preached; Paphos, on the west coast, 
where Paul converted Sergius Paulus the governor, 
and struck Elymas the sorcerer with blindness; 
Crete (Candia); Phenice, on the south-west coast; 
and Lasea, on the south coast, near the Fair Havens. 
Titos was the first bishop of Crete; Clauda, south 
from Crete; Meuta (Malta), south from Sicily, 
where Paul and his companions were shipwrecked on 
their voyage to Rome. The natives imagined Paul 
was a god, because he shook a viper off his hand 
without receiving any hurt from it. Here he healed 
the father of Publius, who lay sick of a fever ; Sicily, 
Syracuse, on the south-east coast, at which Paul 
tarried three days on his way to Rome. 

ISLANDS IN THE ^GEAN SEA. 
Coos and Rhodes, which Paul sailed past on his 
voyage to Jerusalem ; Patmos, whither St. John was 
banished by Domitian, and where he wrote the 
Book of Revelation ; Samos, north of Patmos ; Chios, 
north-west of Samos ; Lesbos, north of Chios ; Mity- 
lene, at which Paul touched as he sailed from 
Corinth to Jerusalem; Samothbacia, in the north 
of the iEgean Sea. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



Ancient Geography forms an essential portion of the 
historical student's labours ; for we have no clear 
knowledge of any action unless we know something 
about the place in which it has been performed. The 
portion of the globe known to the ancients was very 
limited. With the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia they were only acquainted by name; an im- 
perfect and brief view of India limited their pro- 
gress eastwards ; the deserts of Africa checked the 
advance of discovery in a southern direction, and 
the Atlantic Ocean limited the known world on the 
western side. 

The intervening countries were divided into Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by nearly the boundary lines 
used at present. Egypt, however, by most of the 
early geographers, was considered a part of Asia. 

Europe is said to have derived its name from 
Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of Sidon, 
whom Jupiter stole from her father. Its northern 
divisions, which were almost wholly unexplored in 
ancient times, were, 

Scandinavia, or Scandia . Norway and Sweden 
Chersonesus Cimbrica . Jutland 

Sarmatia Kussia and Poland 

« f The north west part of 

Gennama 1 Germany. 

The middle of Europe includes the following divi- 
sions, of which the western parts were first made 
known by the conquests of the Romans. 
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Holland 

France and the Netherlands 

Hungary 

Transylvania and Wallachia 



The Turkish Empire. 



Batavia 

Gallia . 

Fannonia 

Dacia . 

Illyricum 

Mcesia . 

Thracia 

Macedonia 

Thessalia 

Epirus 

The southern, and once the only civilised, divisions 
were: 

Lusitania Portugal 

Hispania or Iberia . . Spain 

Italia Italy 

Hellas Greece 

Peloponnesus .... The Morea 

Chersonesus Cimbrica . Crim Tartary 



The principle European 
Sinus Codanus . . 
Mare Magnum . . 
Mare Hadriaticum . 
Mare iEgeum . . 
Propontis .... 
Pontus Euxinus . . 
Pontus Moeotis . . 



seas were named : 
The Baltic Sea 
The Mediterranean 
The Gulf of Venice 
The Archipelago 
The Sea of Marmora 
The Black Sea 
The Sea of Azov. 



The principal straits were called : 



Fretrum Britannicum . 

Gadilanum or 

Herculeum 



Siculum . . 

Hellespontus . . . 

Bosphorus Thracius 

Cimmerius . 



The straits of Dover 

l The strait of Gibraltar 

The strait of Bonifacio 
The strait of Messina 
The Dardanelles 

(The strait of Constan- 

l tinople 

The strait of Caffa. 
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The most remarkable European capes were : 

Promontorium Artabrum Finisterre 

Sacrum . . St. Vincent 

Herculis . Spartivento 

Tcenarum Matapan 

Malea St. Angelo 

Sunium Colonna. 

The principal chains of mountains were : 

Montes Eiplaei . . . Uralian mountains 

Alpes Alps 

Pyrenaei Pyrenees 

Apennini Apennines. 

The principal volcanoes known to the ancients, 
were jEtna and Vesuvius. Hecla is a modern dis- 
covery. 

The principal European islands in the Atlantic 
were named: 

Britannia Britain. 

Hibernia, Juverna, or Ierne . . Ireland. 



In the Mediterranean : 

Trinacria, Triquetra, or 

Sicilia . . . 
Sardinia or Ichnusa 
Corsica or Cyrnos . 
Melita . . 
Corcyra . 
Leucadia . 
Cephallonia 
Zacynthus 
Creta . . 



In the iEgean Sea: 

Eubcea . . . 
Lesbos . . . 
Chios . . . 



J Sicily 

Sardinia 

Corsica 

Malta 

Corfu 

Santa Maura 

Cephallonia 

Zante 

Candia 



Negropont 

Metelin 

Scio. 
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Asia was the seat of three great native empires, 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian; it 
was also the scene of Alexander's conquests, and 
the seat of his brief but extensive monarchy. 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia, known 
only by name to the ancients, were thus divided: 

Sarmatia Tartary 

Scythia Tartary and Siberia 

Serica Chinese Tartary 

Sinarum-regio . . . China 

India intra Gangem Hindostan 

India extra Gangem . Thibet, Siam, Ac. 

The western parts of Asia were comparatively 
better known. The most remarkable divisions were, 

Colchis Circassia 

Iberia Georgia 

Asia Minor * . . . Anatolia 

Albania Darghistan 

Armenia Armenia 

Mesopotamia . . . Diarbeck 

Media Irac Agemi 

Persia . . 
Parthia .... 

Arabia Arabia 

Syria Syria 

Palaestina .... The Holy Land. 
The most remarkable Asiatic islands were named, 

Proconne8us . . % . Marmora 

Rhodus . . . . . Rhodes, 
and in the Indian Ocean, 

Taprobane .... Ceylon. 

The principal divisions of the great peninsula of 
Asia Minor were, in the north, Phrygia Minor (con- 

*This Dame does not occur in the classics, but was intro- 
duced by the writers of the middle ages. 
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taining the Troad), Mysia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, 
and Pontus: in the middle, Lydia, Phrygia Major, 
Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Cappadocia, and Armenia 
Minor ; in the south, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and 
Pamphylia. 

Africa was originally the name only of a single 
Province ; the ancient authors usually give this divi- 
sion of the globe the name of Libya. 

Besides Egypt, it contained Marmarica, at present 
reckoned as part of the great desert Cyrenica Barca, 
so named from the Greek Colony at Cyreni. 

The region of the Syrtes, Tripoli, the Carthaginian 
Territories, now included in the Regencies of Tunis 
and Algiers. Numidia and Mauritania, belonging to 
the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. 

The Principal African Islands were named 

Insula Fortunate — now the Canary Islands. 

In^ulae PurpurariaB — the Madeira Islands. 

Insul© Hesperides — the Cape de Verd Islands. 

The circumnavigation of Africa is said to have been 
performed by certain Phoenician mariners, at the com- 
mand of Necho King of Egypt : but the knowledge 
thus obtained must have been lost, for the geographers 
of the Augustan age were totally unaquainted with the 
shape of that Continent. 
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MODEKN GEOGKAPHY. 



EUROPE, 



Febst in importance, natural resources, productive 
powers, and, above all, in the intelligence of her 
inhabitants, Europe is the smallest of the four 
great divisions of the globe. As the nations of 
Asia and Africa, -withering in the embrace of luxury, 
and sinking under the sway of despotic ignorance, 
declined in power, wealth, and commerce, her hardy 
sons abandoned their impenetrable forests to found 
cities on the banks of her magnificent rivers, and 
harbours on her indented coasts, and gradually rose 
to their present proud pre-eminence as sovereigns of 
the world and arbiters of its destinies. Whether 
their power too will pass away, and the caduceus of 
Mercury be transferred to the western hemisphere, 
or whether superior knowledge in physical science 
will give permanence to moral ascendancy, is a pro- 
blem of interest to the speculator on the decline and 
fall of nations, but without the range of the geo- 
grapher and statistician. 

Continental Europe, comprehending all the coun- 
tries between the Mediterranean, South ; the Frozen 
Ocean, North; the Atlantic, West; and the Black 
Sea and Asia, East; extends from the 36th to the 
7l8t deg. of N. latitude, and from 10 deg. W. to 
64 deg. E. long. It is 2,500 miles from the Grecian 
Cape Matapan to the northern extremity of Lapland ; 
-7- 
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and 3,300 from Cape St. Vincent, in Portugal, to 
the north-eastern part of Russia. It is much in- 
dented by the sea in various parts, the Adriatic 
approaching within 550, and the Black Sea within 
700 miles of the Baltic. Iceland is accounted a part 
of Europe, although lying near American Greenland. 
Spitsbergen, in latitude 80, is the most northern, 
and Candia the most southern part. The greatest 
number of people live between the 40th and the 52nd 
degree of latitude. It contains 18 kingdoms (includ- 
ing Hanover), 2 great dukedoms, 10 small dukedoms, 
which have each upwards of 200,000 subjects, 38 
petty sovereignties in Germany and Italy, the Pope- 
dom, 1 great republic (Switzerland), and 8 small 
republics, including Cracow and San Marino, making 
78 sovereign states. The European nations are the 
most intelligent, enlightened, industrious, and com- 
mercial in the world : they have the best houses, the 
highest buildings, and govern great part of the rest 
of the world. 

Switzerland, Spain, and Norway are the most 
mountainous ; Russia, Poland, North Germany, 
Hungary and the Netherlands, the most flat coun- 
tries of Europe, the whole of which is situate within 
the temperate and frozen zones; and although com- 
paratively destitute of the precious metals and stones, 
it contains in its soil, and within its bosom, all that 
is necessary to render man great and happy. 

In 1675 the great powers ranked in the follow- 
ing order: — 

France 1st, Turkey 2nd, Austria 3rd, Spain 4 th, 
Britain 5th, Sweden 6th, and Prussia and Branden- 
burg 7th. France was then lately become, and 
continued to be, the most powerful and important 
nation, until towards the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury, when her greatness and glory were eclipsed by 
the development of those resources which so highly 
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favour Great Britain in geographical position, extent 
of coast, harbours, and facility of intercourse, and 
which have rendered her the first nation in the world. 
Russia was little known in the beginning of the 17th 
century, but has increased more than any other 
nation, after Great Britain, in comparative extent, 
importance, ^knowledge, population, and wealth ; 
Prussia the next, then France, Sardinia, Bavaria, 
Hanover, and Wurtemburg. Austria was enlarged 
between the years 1702 and 1718, but much di- 
minished between 1733 and 1734. Turkey, Spain, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Popedom, and Saxony have 
declined in extent, rank, and importance. The 
great kingdom of Poland, the sovereign dukedoms 
of Lorraine, Courland, and Mantua; the ecclesiastical 
electorates, bishoprics, and free states of Germany; 
the republics of Holland, Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and 
Bagusa, have all been annihilated, or annexed to 
other powers. The new kingdoms of Prussia, 
Sardinia, Naples, Belgium, Greece, five monarchies 
in Germany, and the Ionian republic, have been 
since established. At present, the greatest powers 
are Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
Spain, Holland, and Turkey; Sweden is the second 
in extent, but thirteenth in population and impor- 
tance. The towns of most rapid increase are 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bradford, 
Cork, Belfast, Limerick, and the manufacturing and 
trading towns and watering places in Britain. 

The governments of Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and France may be termed 
liberal; and those of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Turkey, 
and even Portugal and Spain despotic. The British, 
French, and Dutch are the most polished, com- 
mercial, and industrious ; and the nations of Turkey 
and Russia the most barbarous and ignorant. The 
Spaniards, Prussians, and Turks are very grave. 
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The French, Italians, and Danes are the gayest 
people in Europe. The sun will never set on the 
British flag while she keeps her present settlements. 
The whole of Terra Australis, and one-fourth of 
North America, are nominally subject to Britain, 
whose empire comprehends five millions of square 
miles. Spain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Western Germany have been most often the seats 
of modern warfare. 



STATEMENT OF THE PBINCIPAL NATIONS OF EUROPE: 

SHEWING 

The Area in English square Miles, and the cultivated Lands 
in Acres, with the Population. 



Principal Euro- 
pean States. 


Areain English 
Square Miles. 


Cultivated 

Lands — 

Acres. 


Population 
in 1841. 


Austria 


25S,603 

31.317 

120,324 

213,838 

14,735 

25,367 

36,510 

107,159 

1,414,556 

291,163 

179,074 

203,560 


212,883,900 

24,209,772 

99,200,600 

147,696,220 

6,000,000 

12,048,600 

10,000,000 

89,600,600 

550,000,000 

204,100,000 

117,300,000 

105,000,000 


36,200,000 

4,032,590 

26,297,600 

35,060,000 

1,760,000 

7,977,500 

4,782,550 

12,778,400 

42,845,000 

3,878,600 

15,650,000 

7,503,000 


Bavaria 


British Empire... 
France 


Hanover 


Netherlands 

Portugal 


Prussia 


Russia 


Sweden 


Spain 


Turkey 

Minor States 



Malte Brun, in the Sixth Volume of his valuable 
Work, states the Population of Europe in 1826 at 
205,000,000, and the lowest annual increase at 
1,000,000 : so that, according to this scale, the total 
population in 1835 would he 213,000,000, and in 
1850 it would amount to 228,000,000. 
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POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE OF EACH 
COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 

England 233 

England, Scotland, and Wales 1 66£ 

Ireland 251 \ 

The Netherlands 214 

France (before the Revolution in 1848,) 151 

The Austrian Empire 101 

The Prussian Empire 106 

Denmark 73 

Spain and Portugal 58 

Sweden ;.. 25 

Russia, in Europe 21 



Europe is bounded on the 

North, by the Frozen Ocean ; 

South, by the Mediterranean Sea, which separates 
it from Africa ; 

East, by the Ural Mountains, the river Don, the 
Sea of Azov, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Archipelago which separates it from the continent 
of Asia; 

West, by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Europe contains the following kingdoms and states : 

On the North. 

1. Norway, 3. Denmark, 

2. Sweden, 4. Russia. 

In the Middle. 

5. Poland, 9. France, 

6. Prussia, 10. Switzerland, 

7. Germany, 11. Bohemia, Hungary, 

8. Holland and the and Austria. 
Netherlands, 12. The British Isles. 
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On the South. 
18. Spain, 16. Turkey in Europe, 

14. Portugal, 17. Greece. 

15. Italy, 

The most considerable islands of Europe, are — 
In the Atlantic Ocean. 
Great Britain, Iceland, 

Ireland, 

In the Mediterranean Sea. 
Sicily, Minorca, 

Sardinia, Candia, 

Corsica, Cyprus, 

Majorca, The Ionian Islands, 

And the Islands of the Archipelago. 

Europe is about 3,060 miles long, from Cape St. 
Vincent in the west, to the mouth of the river Oby 
in the north-east; and 2,590 miles broad from north 
to south, viz., from the North Cape in Lapland, to 
Cape Matapan in the Morea, the most southern 
promontory in Europe. 

It lies between the 36th and 72nd degree of north 
latitude. 

Europe is encompassed by 

The Sea of Azov, 

The Euxine or Black Sea, 

The Sea of Marmora, 

The Archipelago or Grecian Sea, 

The Mediterranean, between Europe and Africa ; 

The Atlantic, between Europe and America ; 

The German Ocean, between Britain, Holland, 
and Germany ; 

The Baltic Sea, between Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
and Prussia; 
* The Icy Sea, on the North; 

The White Sea, in Russia. 
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The principal Straits. 

The Straits of Caffa, 

The Bosphorus, 

The Hellespont, Dardanelles, 
or Gallipoli, 

The Strait of Messina, between Italy and Sicily; 

The Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia ; 

The Strait of Gibraltar, between Spain and Africa ; 

The Channel between England and France ; 

The Sound in the Baltic, between Denmark and 
Sweden. 

The principal Bays and Gulfs. 

The Bay of Biscay, between France and Spain ; 

The Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea, between Italy 
and Turkey; 

The Gulf of Bothnia, in Sweden ; 

The Gulf of Finland, between Sweden and Russia. 

The principal Rivers. 

The Wolga, the Don or Tanais, and the Boris- 
thenes or Dnieper, in Russia. 

The Danube, the Rhine, and the Elbe, in Germany ; 

The Vistula or Wezel, in Poland; 

The Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the Garonne, 
in France; 

The Ebro, the Tagus, and the Douro, in Spain; 

The Po, the Ticeno, and the Arno, in Italy; 

The Thames and the Severn, in England ; 

And the Shannon, in Ireland. 

The chief Lakes. 
Ladoga and Onega, in Russia ; 
Lake of Geneva, between Switzerland and Savoy ; 
Lake of Constance, between Switzerland and 
Germany ; 
Lakes of Como and Maggiore, in Italy; 
Windermere, and Ulswater, in England ; 
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Lough Neagh, and many others, in Ireland ; 

And Loch-Lomond, with several more, in Scotland. 

The highest Mountains. 

The Daara-field, or Dofre-field, between Norway 
and Sweden; 

Mount Krapac, or the Carpathian Mountains, 
between Poland and Hungary; 

The Pyrenean Mountains, between France and 
Spain; 

The Alps, which divide France and Germany 
from Italy; 

The Apennines, which run through Italy ; 

The Peak, in Derbyshire, in England ; 

Snowdon, Cader-Idris, and Plinlimmon, in Wales ; 

And the Cheviot Hills, between England and 
Scotland. 

Besides the above, there are several burning Moun- 
tains in Europe, called Volcanoes, the chief of which 
are: 

Vesuvius and Stromboli, in Italy; 

Mount Etna, in Sicily; 

And Mount Hecla, in Iceland. 



There are three forms of government, which are 
called monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical ; 
and every country is under one or other of these, or 
else has a sort of mixed government, compounded of 
two, or perhaps, all three of them. 

In a monarchical government, the supreme power 
is lodged in one person only: as in Russia. And 
this form of Government is called despotic: which 
means, that the sovereign consults his own will only. 

Under an aristocracy, a country is ruled by the 
nobles. Republics tend to this form of government, 
as several of the principal members are chosen to 
govern the state; as in France at present (1850.) 
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OF ASIA. 



Asia, anciently the most civilised portion of the 
world, and from which we appear to have derived 
that civilisation which now makes Europe more 
powerful and more intelligent than any other, pre- 
sents to the Christian an object of the most su- 
blime interest, as the scene of the creation, and of 
the fall and redemption of man. As the richest, 
most fruitful, yet now the most degraded part of the 
world ; fallen from its high estate, beneath the lands 
to which it formerly dispensed the blessings of lite- 
rature, religion, and its constant attendant, civili- 
sation; and presenting the melancholy spectacle of 
kingdoms in ruins, empires overthrown, and idolatry 
and superstition usurping the place of those pure 
doctrines of which it was the chosen seat, it must 
ever present the most interesting subject .to the 
inquiring and reflecting mind of the philosopher, 
in every age and country. 

Stretching from the torrid to the frigid zone, and 
possessing every variety of climate, the natural re- 
sources of this division of the world are so numerous, 
that since its declension in political power, it has 
been a common prey to the more enlightened nations 
of Europe, while its native sovereigns are eternally 
at war with each other, and continually altering their 
boundaries. The population of China and India 
comprises more than a third of that of the whole 
world, while such is the mental prostration of those 
countries, that the former has been continually over- 
run by hordes of Tartar barbarians, and the latter is 
8 
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ruled by a nation thousands of miles from its confines, 
by a force, including civilians, not exceeding 66,000 
men. Asia has every kind of useful production, in 
animals, vegetables, and minerals : she wants energy 
of mind in the inhabitants alone to give her all the 
advantages she has ever been even fabled to possess. 

The governments of Asia are generally monarch- 
ical ; and the great countries of Turkey, Persia, the 
Mogul's empire, Thibet, and China are subject to 
single monarchs; but the rest of Asia is divided 
among so many sovereigns, that there are reckoned 
seven empires, and nearly thirty kings, besides petty 
princes and rajahs of India. 

China boasts of two stupendous works, generally 
esteemed among the wonders of the world, namely, 
the Great Wall, and the Grand Imperial Canal. 
The former, which* separates China from Tartary, 
passing through valleys and over mountains, and 
across streams and rivers, by means of arches, is 
1,500 miles long. In some places it is only a simple 
rampart, while in others it is doubled and tripled, 
having stupendous foundations of granite, and being 
built of brick, or stone and mortar, with gates and 
towers at intervals, strongly fortified and garrisoned. 
It is said to have been commenced A. D. 215, and 
to have been the work of several generations. It 
varies in height from 15 to 30 feet, and is broad 
enough in some places for six horsemen to ride 
abreast. It is calculated that its materials would be 
sufficient for all the dwelling-houses of Great Britain, 
or to carry a wall of moderate height and thickness 
around the world. The Grand Imperial Canal is 
2,000 miles long, intersecting a great part of the 
empire from north to south, and uniting with nume- 
rous other canals in most of its provinces.* 

* China is stated in Mr. Thomas's Travels as comprehending 
a surface of 1,298,000 square miles, and its population is given 
as follows : — 
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Turkey in Asia (anciently Asia Minor, and cele- 
brated for its Grecian colonies), and Persia, were 
formerly much more populous and powerful than at 
present ; and only one hundred years ago the cities 
of Ispahan, Agra, and Delhi were five times their 
present size ; while Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
under European influence, have more than similarly 
increased in extent and wealth, by commerce. 

This immense tract of land is bounded, on the 
north by the Frozen Ocean ; 

South, by the Indian Ocean ; 

East, by the Pacific Ocean ; 

West, by Europe, the Black Sea, Mediterranean, 
Bed Sea, and part of Africa. 

Asia is divided into seven large parts, viz. — 

ON THE NORTH: 

1 . Tartary, comprehending several nations. 

ON THE SOUTH : 

2. Turkey in Asia ; 

3. Arabia; 

4. The Empire of Persia; 

5. India, and Hindostan; 

6. The Empire of China; 

7. The Asiatic Islands. 

It is about 4,740 miles long, from the Dardanelles, 
on the west, to the eastern shore of Chinese Tartary; 
and about 4,600 broad, from the most northern cape 

Dwellers on land 163,000,000 

Dwellers on the water 2,600,000 

Persons in civil offices 10,611 

Military offices 8,552 

Infantry 822,000 

C avalry 400 ,000 

Followers of the Army 31,000 

146,270,168 
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of Nova Zembla, to the most southern part of Ma- 
lacca. 

This continent lies between the equator and 80 
degrees of north latitude ; but several of its islands 
lie on the south side of the equator, and extend to 
the 10th degree of south latitude.* 

Besides die seas before mentioned, Asia has the 
following : 

The Caspian Sea, between Turkey, Persia, and 
Tartary; 

The Yellow Sea, in China ; 

The Sea of Korea, between Tartary and the Japan 
Islands; 

The Sea of Eamtschatka, in Siberia. 

The principal Straits are, 

The Straits of Babelmandel, which open a passage 
into the Bed Sea; 

The Straits of Malacca, between the eastern penin- 
sula of India and the Island of Sumatra ; 
„ The Straits of Sunda, between the islands of 
Sumatra and Java ; 

The Straits of Macassar, between the islands of 
Borneo and Celebes ; 

The Straits of Mindora, and those of Manilla, 
between some of the Philippine Islands. 

The principal Bays and Gulfs are, 

The Bay of Bengal ; 
The Bay of Siam ; 
The Gulf of Cochin China; 
The Gulf of Cambay ; and 

The Gulfs of Persia and Ormus, between Persia 
and Arabia. 



* According to the observations made in Captain Cook's 
last voyage, the most eastern part of Asia, called East Cape, is 
situated in 196 deg. 22 min. east longitude' from London ; or 
rather, 163 deg. 88 min. west longitude. 
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The chief Rivers that run through Asia are, 

The Tigris and Euphrates, between Arabia and 
Persia ; 

The Indus and the Ganges, in India. 

The highest Mountains are, 

Ararat, between Turkey and Persia ; on which the 
ark of Noah rested when the waters of the deluge 
subsided ; 

Horeb and Sinai, in Arabia ; 

Lebanon, in Judea ; 

Ima, in Tartary ; 

Caucasus, dividing Turkey from Tartary and Per- 
sia, extending from Armenia to the western coast of 
the Caspian Sea; 

Mount Taurus, being a continuation of the Cau- 
casus, which runs eastward between Persia and India, 
and India and Tartary : and 

The Naugracut, between India and Thibet 



Asia is superior to Europe and Africa in the extent 
of its territories, stretching into all climates, from the 
frozen wilds of Siberia, where the hardy inhabitants 
are drawn in sledges over the snow, to the sultry 
regions of India and Siam, where, seated upon the 
lofty elephant, the people shelter themselves from 
the scorching sun by the spreading umbrella. 

This, though the second, is yet the principal quar- 
ter of the globe ; for here the first man* and woman 
were created, from whom sprang the race of mankind. 
Here the great and merciful work of our redemption 
was accomplished by our blessed Saviour; and from 
hence the light of his glorious Gospel was carried 
into all the known nations by his disciples and fol- 
lowers : this was, in short, the theatre of almost 
every action recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
-8- 
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This vast tract of land was, in the earliest ages, 
governed by the Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and 
Greeks ; but the immense regions of India and 
China were little known to Alexander, or the con- 
querors of the ancient world. Upon the extinction 
of those empires, great part of Asia submitted to 
the Roman arms ; and afterwards, in the middle 
ages, the Mohammedans, or, as they are usually called, 
the Saracens, founded in Asia, Africa, and Europe a 
more extensive empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, 
or even the Romans, when in the height of their 
power. The Turks and Tartars succeeded the Sara- 
cens, and became conquerors on every side ; and their 
descendants at this period rule over the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. 

Various are the religions professed in Asia. Chris- 
tianity was planted here with wonderful rapidity, by 
the apostles and primitive fathers, but has suffered 
an almost total eclipse by Mohammedanism, which 
has overspread Turkey, Arabia, Persia, part of 
Tartary, and part of India. 

The other parts of India and Tartary, China, 
Japan, and the other Asiatic islands, are involved 
in the grossest idolatry, under different forms: the 
most considerable of which are the worshippers of 
Bramah and F6. Besides these, there are the more 
sagacious followers of Confucius, the famous Chinese 
philosopher; and some of a still more ancient sect, 
who derive their principles from Zoroaster, acknow- 
ledging but one supreme Deity. 

The principal languages spoken in Asia, are the 
modern Greek, the Turkish, the Arabic, the Persian, 
the Malayan, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Tarta- 
rian, and the Russian. The European languages are 
also spoken upon the coast of India and China. 

The trade in Tartary, and the northern parts, is 
in sables and other furs, iron, &c, and in the other 
parts of Asia silks, sousies, muslins, calicoes ; carpets, 
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tapestry, mohair; musk, aloes, rhubarb, cassia, myrrh, 
camphor, incense, manna, * drugs ; cinnamon, nut- 
megs, and other spices ; coffee, tea, gold-dust, quick- 
silver ; pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones ; 
fine china, and lacquered and japanned ware. 

Besides the animals we have in Europe, there 
are lions, leopards, tigers, camels, elephants, and 
rhinoceroses ; also ourang-outangs and chimpanzes, 
animals which are as big as a man, and greatly 
resemble the human shape. 

The Turks, Moguls, and Chinese are well made; 
the men wear turbans, vests, and slippers : and the 
women dress much like the men ; the Mogul ladies 
are fond of bracelets on their arms and legs, rings 
on their fingers and toes, jewels in their noses, and 
pendants in their ears. The Chinese ladies are re- 
markable for their little feet, and both the ladies and 
gentlemen for their long nails. 

In Siam and Pegu, the inhabitants are tawny, and 
their features coarse. The men wear a piece of cloth 
wrapped round their waist, having the rest of their 
body quite bare; and some of them pull up their 
beards by the roots, as the Chinese and Tartars do. 

The women go almost like the men; they wear 
a piece of cloth like a long sheet, wrapped round 
their waist, and throw one end of it across the 
shoulder, which covers great part of the neck, having 
their arms and legs bare. 

But many of the common people, on the coasts, go 
almost entirely naked ; and among the Fakeere, 
who are religious mendicants, there are several, in 
all parts of India, who wear no clothes whatever. 

Most of the Islands lying near or under the line 
afford great quantities of sugar and spices, in which 
the Dutch formerly traded to all parts of the world. 

The inhabitants are of a tawny or olive complexion, 
go almost naked, use poisoned arrows, and are super- 
stitious and gross idolaters. 
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The prevailing form of government in Asia is ab- 
solute monarchy. 



STATISTICAL TABLE OF ASIA, 

CHIEFLY COMPILED FBOM THE AUTHOKITIE8 OF BALBI. 



STATES. 



Chinese Empire 

Empire of Japan 

Empire of Assam 

Kingdom of Siam 

Birman Empire 

British Indian Empire & Dependencies 

Island of Ceylon 

Kingdom of Sinhgia 

Kingdom of Nepal 

Confederation of the Sikhs 

Triumvirate of Sindhy 

Kingdom of Cabul 

Confederation of the Belochees .. 
Kingdom of Herat, Eastern Korassan 

Kingdom of Persia 

Khanate of Boucharia 

Khanate of Khiva 

Khanate of Khokhan 

Imanate of Yemen 

Imanate of Muscat 

Ottoman Asia 

Russian Asia 

Portuguese Asia 

French Asia 



Total 



Geographical 
Square Mile*. 



4,270,000 
180,000? 
270,000? 
124,000 
140,000 
849,650 
18,050 
29,600 
40,000 
66,000 
40,000 
172,000 
110,000? 
50,000? 
350,000 
178,000 
145,000 
100,000? 
40,000? 
39,000? 
556,000 
4*346,000 
3,700 
400 



Population. 



176,000,000 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,600,000 

156,352,300 

120,760 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 

6,500,000 

2,000,000 

7,500,000 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

10,000,000 

3,500,000 

260,000 

2,000,000 

3,500,000? 

1,900,000? 

14500,000? 

4,445,000 

900,000 

379,000 



12,118,000 449,844,300 
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AFRICA. 



Africa, bounded on the North by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the West and South by the Ocean, on the 
East by the Eed Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, is in 
the form of a pyramid, whose base from Tangier to 
the Isthmus of Suez is 2,040 miles broad; while 
from this base to the top of the pyramid, that is 
to say, from the Cape of Good Hope to the most 
northern part, is 4,600 miles. Africa lies princi- 
pally within the torrid zone, which renders the heat 
almost insupportable in many places, and unfits it 
for the residence of Europeans, numbers of whom 
have perished in attempts to explore its sterile 
wastes and inhospitable regions. 

It is situated between 35° south latitude, and 37° 
north latitude. 

Africa is variously divided by geographers, but 
generally into the following countries, namely, Egypt, 
Barbary, Guinea, Congo, Caffraria, Abyssinia, Nubia, 
and Nigritia. 

Africa, perhaps, more anciently than Asia, the 
cradle of the arts and sciences, when civilisation 
dwelt along the Nile, and, more recently, when 
Alexandria and Carthage flourished on her coasts, 
has been long sunk in the depths of the most 
deplorable barbarism, and less is consequently known 
of this part of the world than of any other. With 
the exception of Egypt, which, under the govern- 
ment of the present pacha, seems to be recovering 
from the slumber of ages ; the semi-civilised empire 
of Morocco, and the Barbary states, now under the 
dominion of France, on the north ; the Cape of Good 
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Hope on the extreme south, and the colonial specks 
on the western coasts, the genius of desolation still 
reigns over this immense continent, and so formidable 
are the obstacles to be encountered ere its rule shall 
be broken, that scarcely one of those daring spirits 
who have endeavoured to penetrate into the interior 
has survived the attempt. Truly, this may be spoken 
of, in the language of our bard, as "the bourne from 
which no traveller returns." 

Some parts of this great continent are undoubtedly 
fertile, and its productions in ivory, gold dust, fruits, 
oils, spices, &c. very valuable ; but it must be only 
after many ages, and a still succeeding sacrifice of 
human life at the shrines of science and commerce, 
that we can hope to attain anything like facility of 
intercourse with its inhabitants; and this will pro- 
bably be ultimately accomplished, principally by 
means of that agent which has in the last age done 
more for man than any in the history of discovery, 
not excepting the press, namely, the steam engine. 

The third quarter of the globe may be divided 
into the twelve following parts: — 



1. 


Barbary, 


7. 


Ethiopia, 


2. 


Egypt, 


8. 


Zanguebar, 


3. 


Billedulgerid, 


9. 


Monomotapa, 


4. 


Zaara, 


10. 


Monemugi, 


5. 


Nigritia or Negroland, 


11. 


Caffraria, 


6. 


Guinea, 


12. 


The African Islands. 



The principal Rivers of Africa are, 
The Nile, which runs through Nubia and Egypt, 

and discharges itself into the Mediterranean sea. 
The Niger runs through Negroland from west to 

east, but its source and fall are unknown. 

The Gambia and the Senegal, which fall into the 
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Atlantic, on which rivers the English have some 
settlements . 

The principal Mountains are, 

The Atlas, a ridge extending from the western 
ocean as far as Egypt, between Barbary and Billed- 
ulgerid. It took its name from a king of Mauritania, 
who was a great astronomer, and used to observe the 
stars from its summit; from whence the poets repre- 
sent Atlas as a giant, bearing the heavens on his 
shoulders. 

This mountain gives name to the Atlantic ocean. 

The mountains of the moon, in Ethiopia, covered 
with snow and ice, are still higher than Atlas. 

The Sierra Leone, or Mountains of the Lions, 
divide Negroland from Guinea, and extend to Ethi- 
opia. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, one of the Canary Isles, 
is in the form of a sugar-loaf, and said to be two 
miles in perpendicular height, and can be seen at 
120 miles distance. The Dutch make this their 
first meridian of longitude. 

Mount Abyla, opposite Gibraltar, said to be one 
of the pillars of Hercules. 



. As the greatest part of this extensive country lies 
between the Tropics, the heat is in many places 
almost insupportable to an European ; it being 
greatly increased by the reflection of the rays of 
die sun from vast deserts of burning sands. The 
coasts, however, and banks of rivers, are generally 
fertile ; and most parts of this region are inhabited, 
though it is far from being so populous as Europe 
or Asia. 

Along the coasts of the Mediterranean, and in 
Egypt, Billedulgerid, and Zaara, the people are 
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of a tawny complexion, and dress like the Turks; 
but in the other part of this quarter, the inhabitants 
are quite black. 

The better sort of negroes wear thin vests and 
white caps, but the poor go almost naked. The 
Hottentots, who inhabit Caffraria, are daubed with 
grease and soot, and generally have their arms, 
legs, and necks wrapped round with thongs made 
of the dried entrails of beasts. 

As to their religion, they are chiefly Pagans 
and Mohammedans; with some few Christians in 
Abyssinia. 

The Mohammedans possess Egypt, and all the 
Barbary coasts ; their denominations and religion 
extend also across the great Desert, and partially 
into the regions of North Africa. 

In Barbary, Nubia, and Egypt, the commodities 
are, rice, figs, raisins, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
almonds, pomegranates, olives, dates, senna, leather, 
civet, sugar, and indigo. 

In Negroland and Guinea, ostrich feathers, gold- 
dust, elephants'-teeth, pepper, and slaves. 

To the south, along the coast, the trade is in 
ambergris, musk, civet, lemons, millet, pearls, gold- 
dust, &c, chiefly carried on by the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese. 

The inland countries are full of lions, elephants, 
tigers, monkeys, rhinoceroses, and crocodiles. The 
natives were very little known until Mr. Park, em- 
ployed by the African Association, explored upwards 
of a thousand miles of the interior country, and 
brought us acquainted with unheard-of nations : he 
travelled beyond the extensive city of Sego, in the 
kingdom of Bambarra, on the banks of the Niger, 
and established the assertion of Herodotus, so long 
contested, that this noble river flows from west to 
east, instead of the contrary direction. 

The kingdoms of Kasson, Ludamar, Kaarta, 
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Manding, and Bambarra, which this enterprising 
traveller visited, are new names added to geogra- 
phical knowledge ; however, much remains to be 
done, for most of the inland nations may be still 
reckoned among the unknown and undiscovered parts 
of the world. 

Africa once contained several kingdoms and states, 
eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, 
and the most extensive commerce. The kingdoms 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much 
celebrated; and the rich and powerful state of 
Carthage, that once formidable rival to Home itself, 
extended her commerce to every part of the then 
known world; even the British shores were visited 
by her fleets : till Juba, who was king of Mauritania, 
but tributary to the republic of Carthage, unhappily 
called in the Romans; who, with the assistance of 
the Mauritanians, subdued Carthage, and by degrees 
all the neighbouring kingdoms and states. Upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth cen- 
tury, the north of Africa was over-run by the Van- 
dals; and, about the seventh century, the Saracens 
made a sudden conquest of all the coasts of Egypt 
and Barbary. These were succeeded by the Turks; 
and both being of the Mohammedan religion, whose 
professors carried desolation with them wherever 
they came, the ruin of this once flourishing part 
of the world was completed. 

Among the most celebrated men whom Africa has 
produced are, Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Africanus, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Victor Uticencis, and St. 
Austin, all bishops of the church. The warriors of 
the greatest fame were, Hamilcar and his three 
sons, Hannibal, Asdrubal, and Mago. 

Terence and Apuleius are the only poets whose 
names have descended to posterity with undisputed 
applause. Too little is known to give anything like 
9 
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a correct table of geographical square miles, or of 
the population, for this quarter of the globe. 



OF THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

The African Islands in the Indian Ocean are, 
Madagascar, Bourbon Zocotra, 

Mauritius, Comora Isles, Babelmandel. 

Those in the Atlantic Ocean are, 

St. Helena, Cape Verd Islands, 

Ascension, Canary Isles, 

St. Matthew, Madeira Islands, 

Guinea Islands, Azores, or Western Isles. 

There are, besides the above, several clusters of 
islands, on the eastern coast of Africa, laid down in 
maps, but no where described. 

Madagascar is the largest of all the African 
islands, being about 900 miles long, and generally 
between 200 and 300 miles broad. It abounds in 
cattle, corn, vegetables, fruits, valuable gums, and 
most of the necessaries of life ; and is a pleasant and 
healthy country, though in so hot a climate. It has 
several petty savage kings of its own, both Arabs and 
Negroes, who make war upon each other for slaves 
and plunder. 

Mauritius lies on the east of Madagascar, and is 
about 1 40 miles in circumference, with a fine harbour. 
It produces fine ebony, and various other kinds of 
valuable wood. It was subject to the Dutch, who left 
it in 1712 ; in 1715 it was taken possession of by 
the French ; but it now belongs to the English. 

Bourbon is another small island at no great dis- 
tance from Mauritius; it is said to be healthy and 
fertile, and well stocked with cattle. The coast is 
surrounded with sunken rocks, and very dangerous. 
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On the southern extremity of this island there is a 
volcano. The French first settled here in 1672, 
after they were driven from Madagascar. This island 
was taken by the English during the war, but restored 
to the French by the treaty of peace in 1815. 

The Comobo Isles lie between the continent of 
Africa and Madagascar. The Grand Comoro is the 
principal island ; but it is chiefly composed of moun- 
tains. Joanna affords plenty of small bullocks, which 
have a hump upon their backs ; and tropical fruits. 
These are very acceptable to ships which put in here 
for provisions. The inhabitants are of the Moham- 
medan religion, and are a very civil, humane people. 

Zocotra lies off the most eastern cape of Africa, 
near the entrance to the Bed Sea ; it is a populous, 
fruitful island, famous for its aloes. 

Babelmandel is a very small barren spot, lying at 
the mouth of the straits of the same name, and being 
not quite five miles round. The Ethiopians and 
Arabians formerly contended for it with great fury, as 
this strait was then the only passage through which 
the commodities of India found their way to Europe ; 
but, since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the trade by the Red Sea is of little importance. 

St. Helena is the first island on this side the 
Cape of Good Hope ; at which place all the English 
East India ships stop for fresh provisions and water, 
on their way home. It appears no better than a high, 
steep, barren rock ; but when you get into the country, 
you find it agreeably diversified with verdant hills and 
valleys, and various plantations. The principal inha- 
bitants are mostly descended from English parents ; 
and the black natives are their servants. 

To this island Napoleon Buonaparte was exiled in 
1815 ; and there he died a victim to despair in 1821. 

Ascension is a mountainous, barren island, but has 
vast numbers of turtles on its shores, which are a 
great refreshment to seamen. It rose from the sea 
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by volcanic force, and its precipices chiefly exhibit 
masses of lava, in which are veins of opal. 

St.. Matthew is another small uninhabited island. 

The three last mentioned islands were discovered 
by the Portuguese. 

The Guinea Islands are situated in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and belong to the Portuguese. They are 
four, St. Thomas, Anaboa, Prince's Island, and Fer- 
nando Po, which furnish their shipping with pro- 
visions and fresh water. 

Gobee is a small spot, not more than two miles in 
circumference, lying very near the continent by Cape 
Verd ; its importance arises from its situation for 
trade, which has made it the subject of contention 
among European nations : it is now in the possession 
of the English. 
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OF AMERICA. 



This vast continent, frequently denominated the New 
World, is bounded on the 

North, by the Frozen Ocean ; 

South, by the Southern Ocean ; 

East, by the Atlantic, which divides it from Europe 
and Africa ; 

West, by the Pacific, which separates it from Asia. 

America consists of two large continents, joined by 
a long narrow neck of land, called the Isthmus of 
Darien, or Panama ; which at one part is only sixty 
miles across from ocean to ocean. 

One of these continents is called North America, 
and the other South America. 

In the great gulph which is formed by the two 
continents, lie a multitude of islands, denominated 
the West Indies, in contradistinction to the countries 
and islands of Asia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
which are called the East Indies. 

America extends, from north to south, about 9000 
miles ; and, from Greenland to the most western parts 
of North America, is about 4000 broad. In South 
America, the broadest part is near 3000 miles ; that 
is, from Cape St. Augustine, on the Brazil Coast, to 
the Pacific, about Quito. 

It is situated between the 80th degree of north 
latitude, and the 56th degree of south latitude. 

America is separated from the north-east part of 
the Asiatic continent by a narrow channel, not more 
than thirteen leagues across from Cape Prince of 
Wales, in America, to East Cape, in Asia; so that 
Captain Cook clearly discovered two coasts, when his 
-9- 
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ship was about the middle of the channel, in latitude 
66°. 

Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, was the 
first who undertook to extend the boundaries which 
ignorance had given to the world. He sailed from 
Spain in the year 1492, with a fleet of three ships, 
upon the most adventurous attempt ever undertaken 
by man ; and in the fate of which, the inhabitants of 
two worlds were interested. After a voyage of thirty- 
three days, amidst the murmurs of a discontented, 
mutinous crew, he landed on one of those islands now 
called the Bahamas.* He afterwards touched at 
several of the islands in the same cluster, inquiring 
every where for gold, which was the only object he 
thought worthy his attention. 

In steering southward, he touched at the island of 
Cuba, and discovered Hispaniola, abounding in all 
the necessaries of life, and inhabited by a humane 
and hospitable people. Leaving a few of his com- 
panions here to form a colony, he returned to Spain : 
where he was welcomed with all the acclamations 
which the populace are ever ready to give on such 
occasions ; and the court received him with the highest 
marks of respect. He afterwards sailed with a much 
larger fleet, on other discoveries, to America, and 
found several of those islands called the Caribbees, 
and also the island of Jamaica. 

In his third voyage he discovered the island of 
Trinidad, not far from the mouth of the river Oro- 

* The idle and superstitious notions of the natives were, 
once, of no small value to Christopher Columbus, who, in 
1493, was driven on the island of Jamaica, where he was in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions, and was likewise 
refused any assistance from the inhabitants; on which he 
threatened them with a plague, and told them, that in token 
of it, there should be an eclipse ; which accordingly fell on the 
day that he had named, ana so terrified the barbarians, that 
they strove who should be the first in bringing him all 
sorts of provisions ; throwing them at his feet, ana imploring 
his forgiveness. 
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noko, and afterwards the continent of America itself; 
and haying landed at several places, he traded in a 
friendly manner with the natives, for gold and pearls, 
and then bore away for Hispaniola. 

In the mean time, his ungrateful enemies in Spain 
were intriguing against him; and on his arrival in 
Hispaniola, he had the mortification to find that 
a new governor had been sent out to supersede 
him, who immediately loaded Columbus and his 
brother with irons, and thus sent them back to 
Europe. 

The court of Spain disapproved of these proceed- 
ings, and Columbus was fitted out again on his fourth 
voyage. In this he experienced many distresses 
and difficulties; and at length, worn out with vexa- 
tion and disappointments, this great man died, at 
Valladolid, in 1506. 

The wealth which Columbus brought into Europe 
tempted many persons to make equipments at their 
own expense ; and the spirit of discovery seemed every 
where to prevail. In one of these expeditions, Ame- 
ricas Vesputius, a merchant of Florence, sailed to the 
southern continent of America, in 1499, and had the 
honour of giving his name to half the globe ; though 
in fact that honour was due to Columbus, as the first 
discoverer. 

About the same period, the Portuguese discovered 
Brazil ; and John Sebastian Cabot, an Englishman, 
discovered and settled Newfoundland; and also dis- 
covered the north-east coast, now called The United 
States. 

The avaricious Spaniards had hitherto only visited 
the continent; and from what they saw and learned 
from report, they conjectured that this part of the 
New World would afford a still more valuable con- 
quest. Fernando Cortez was therefore despatched 
from Cuba, in 1518, with a small armed force, to 
subdue the empire of Mexico. . This was the most 
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powerful state in America: its inhabitants were by 
no means rude and barbarous, but every thing 
announced a more polished and intelligent people 
than any that had yet been found; and they were 
then governed by Montezuma, whose fame in arms 
struck terror into the neighbouring nations. Mexico, 
the capital of the empire, situated in the middle of 
a spacious lake, was the noblest monument of Ame- 
rican industry ; it communicated with the surrounding 
land by immense causeways; the city was admired 
for its buildings, all of stone ; the shops glittered 
with gold and silver, and the sumptuous palaces of 
Montezuma were rich beyond conception. Cortez, 
on his march, met with but feeble opposition from 
the natives along the coast, who were terrified at his 
first appearance. The wonderful animals on which 
the Spaniards were mounted, and the artificial thun- 
der that issued from their arms, struck a panic into 
the natives, who had never before seen either horses, 
or the effect of gunpowder. 

At length the Spaniards arrived at the capital, 
where they were kindly received by the emperor ; for 
which they made a most ungrateful return. Having 
found means, by stratagem, to render the unfortunate 
Montezuma their prisoner, he was accidentally killed 
very soon after. The Spaniards spared neither age 
nor sex; their greedy desire of gold led them to 
plunder wherever it was to be found, and to exercise 
every species of cruelty. 

The unhappy Mexicans elected a new prince, 
Guatimozin; and under his conduct they made con- 
siderable efforts for their independence: but their 
valour gave way before what they called the Spanish 
thunder, and this emperor was also taken prisoner. 
This was the prince, who, when he lay stretched on 
burning coals, by order of the Spaniards, to make him 
discover where he had concealed his riches, said to 
his high priest, (who was likewise suffering the same 
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torture, and making piteous cries,) " Am I on a bed 
of roses ?" 

By such cruel acts did the Spaniards make a com- 
plete conquest of this country ; in which several 
thousands of the Mexicans lost their lives, as well 
as their property. 

In the year 1525, the conquest of Peru was ef- 
fected, much in the same manner, by Francis Pizarro 
and Almagro; those that remained of the wretched 
Peruvians at length abandoned their capital, Cusco, 
and fled into the country. 

The natives of America are tall, and uncommonly 
straight and well-proportioned; but their bodies, 
though strong, are not fitted to endure so much 
labour as the Europeans. They are of a reddish- 
brown complexion, which they heighten with paint : 
their features are regular, but their countenances 
fierce, with long black hair. They adorn themselves 
with strings of beads and shells about their necks, 
and rings and plates in their ears and noses; and 
pull their beards up by the roots. They go naked in 
the summer, and in the winter cover themselves with 
the skins of beasts taken in hunting, which is their 
chief employ ; and they are very dexterous with their 
bows and arrows. They are gross idolaters, and wor- 
ship the sun, moon, and stars. 

Those Americans we call savages are divided into 
different tribes, over each of which there is a chief. 
These tribes are frequently at war with each other : 
and those who are so unfortunate as to be made pri- 
soners by either party, are put to the most excruciating 
torments, which they are said to endure with a firm- 
ness almost incredible, and continue to recount their 
exploits in former wars, even amidst these torments, 
till they expire without a groan. 

But, on the other hand, nothing can exceed the 
warmth of their affection towards their friends, to 
whom they are benevolent and hospitable. 
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Though the native Indians still live in quiet pos- 
session of so many large tracts, America, so far as 
known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colonies, 
hy the United States, the Spaniards, English, and 
Portuguese. The particular territories belonging to 
each of these nations will be seen in the following 
sections. 



America contains many noble rivers, some of them 
the largest in the world. 

In the northern continent, the principal are, the 
Mississippi, which, after a course of more than 4000 
miles, discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The river St. Lawrence rises from the lakes of 
Canada, and falls into the ocean near Newfoundland. 

The Illinois, the Missouri, the Ohio, and several 
others, run into the Mississippi. 

The noble rivers, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, 
and Potomac, run through the United States. 

In South America, the most considerable are, the 
river of the Amazons, which, rising in Peru, falls into 
the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a course 
of 3000 miles, in which it receives a number of great 
and navigable rivers. 

The Eio de la Plata ; and the Oronoko. 

The principal lakes are those of Canada; which 
are indeed large inland seas, that communicate with 
each other, and give rise to several great rivers. 

The chief Bays and Gulfs are, Baffin's Bay, Hud- 
son's Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf 
of Florida, Bay of Campeachy, Bay of Honduras, Gulf 
of California, and the Bay of Chesapeake. 

The most remarkable Straits are those of Magellan, 
between the southern point of America and the island 
of Terra del Fuego ; Baffin's Straits, Hudson's Straits, 
and Davis' Straits, in the most northern parts of 
America. 
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Though America be not in general a mountainous 
country, it contains the highest mountains in the 
world. 

In South America, the Andes, or Cordilleras, 
exceed in length any other chain of mountains on 
the globe ; extending from the Isthmus of Darien to 
the Straits of Magellan, along the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. Their height is as remarkable as 
their length ; for, even within the torrid zone, parts 
of them are constantly covered with snow. 

In North America runs a long ridge, called the 
Apalachian, or Alleghany Mountains. 

America enjoys all the climates which the earth 
affords. It is in general subject to sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat ; the sum- 
mers are not hotter, but the winters infinitely colder, 
than those of other parts of the globe lying in the 
same latitudes. 

A country of vast extent on each side of the 
equator must necessarily have a variety of soils 
as well as climates. It is a treasury of nature, 
producing most of the metals, minerals, plants, 
drugs, fruit trees, and wood to be met with in 
the other parts of the world. It also produces 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethysts, and other 
valuable stones, and immense quantities of gold and 
silver. 

The chief articles of commerce are cotton, silk, 
furs, feathers, cochineal, logwood, mahogany, tobacco, 
sugar, and drugs. 

The animals in America are in general much 
smaller than those of the same kinds in the other 
parts of the globe. They have lamas, elks, various 
sorts of deer, bears, foxes, &c., and particulaly 
beavers, which are very curious. 

The rattlesnake, whose bite is mortal, is peculiar 
to this country. 

The most curious productions of America are, the 
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cassava roots ; the juice of which is rank poison, but 
the substance being dried is made into bread. 

The calabash, which grows high like a gourd, of 
which the Indians make their dishes, &c. 

The cabbage-tree, 100 feet high, with no branches, 
but at the top. 

The manzanillo-tree is particularly remarkable; 
it bears a fruit resembling an apple, but which under 
this specious appearanec contains the most subtle 
poison. The malignity of this tree is such, that if a 
person Only sleeps under it, he finds his body swelled 
and racked with the severest tortures. 



North America may be considered under four 
grand divisions : 

1. The dominions of Britain, on the north ; 

2. The dominions of Spain, on the south ; 

3. The United States of America, in the middle ; 

4. Louisiana on the west, belonging to the United 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

These dominions contain the following countries: 

1. New Britain, Labrador, or the country of the 
Esquimaux ; 

2. Canada, or the Province of Quebec ; 

3. Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 



New Britain is the northern part of America, and 
is a country of such immense extent, that we can set 
no bounds to it It includes all the tract of land 
lying round Hudson's Bay, namely, Labrador, New 
North and South Wales ; which are extremely barren 
and intensely cold, though part of these territories 
lie in the latitude of 52 degrees. 

We have no settlements here ; but there are four 
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ports which helong exclusively to the Hudson's Bay 
Company ; they are situated on the west side of the 
bay, for the purpose of trading with the Indians for 
skins and furs, and for fishing ; the principal of them 
is Port Nelson. 

The knowledge of these northern seas and coun- 
tries, was owing to a project started in England for 
the discovery of a north-west passage to China and 
the East Indies, as early as the year 1576. Since 
that time it has been frequently dropped, and as 
often revived, but never yet completed.* 

The most northern parts of America contain the 
lands round Baffin's Bay, the coast of Greenland, 
and some islands ; but few of them are inhabited, or 
even in any degree known. 

Greenland has been already mentioned for its 
whale-fishery. 

An immense tract of the western coast of North 
America was discovered by Captain Cook, and may 
be added to the British dominions in this quarter of 
the globe. 

New Britain is bounded on the north by a sea, 
generally frozen, and lands imperfectly known; on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean; by the bay and 
river of St. Lawrence, and Canada, on the south ; 
and by unknown lands on the west. 

The knowledge of this vast extent of country is 
exceedingly imperfect, but it has been greatly ex- 

* During the years 181 9-20-21-22-28-24-25, three successive 
expeditions, under the command of Captain Parry, were sent 
to explore these unknown seas; but after the most strenuous 
exertions, the ice was found to form so rapidly that it was 
impossible to complete the voyage ; indeed so brief was the 
time during which the sea remained even partially open, that 
the ice formed in one winter was scarcely dissolved when that 
of the succeeding began to appear. In October, 1838, Captain 
Boss returned after an absence of nearly four years, having 
ascertained the real magnetic pole; and Sir John Franklin has 
now (1850) been out five years. See the Chronological Table 
for 1850. 
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tended by the voyages of Captains Ross and Parry 
to discover a north-west passage to China; and by 
Captain Franklin, in two expeditions to the North 
Sea on the Continent. 

Canada is situated on the south of New Britain, 
and is 750 miles long, and 470 broad. 

This country was conquered from the French, and 
confirmed to Britain at the general treaty of peace 
in the year 1763. The European inhabitants, being 
descended from the French, are of the Romish reli- 
gion, and have a bishop of that persuasion appointed 
by her Britannic Majesty. 

The principal towns are Quebec, on the river St. 
Lawrence ; and Montreal, on an island in the same 
river. 

In this country there are immense lakes before 
mentioned; the largest of which, called Lake Su- 
perior, is of prodigious extent ; being 500 leagues in 
circuit, and containing several large islands. 
. These lakes communicate with each other, and are 
navigable to any vessels, except near that stupendous 
cataract, called the Falls of Niagara. The stream 
is here near a mile wide, where a rock crosses it in 
the form of a half-moon. The perpendicular height 
is 146 feet, and the noise is often heard at the dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. 

In Canada, the winters are extremely severe, and 
the summers very hot, yet pleasant. It abounds in 
various sorts of animals, birds, and fish. The chief 
exports are, timber, ashes, pitch, tar, peltry, ginseng, 
snake-root, and wheat. 

Nova Scotia lies on the east of Canada, between 
the river St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean : and 
is about 350 miles long, and 250 broad. 

It is divided into two provinces, Nova Scotia pro- 
per, and New Brunswick. 

The chief towns are Halifax and Annapolis. 

Here, as well as in Canada, are very large forests ; 
the timber is extremely proper for ship-building, 
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and produces pitch and tar, which are the principal 
articles of commerce. The climate is very unfa- 
vourable, the soil thin and barren, and though the 
country has been long colonised, it is still unpro- 
ductive in point of revenue to the parent state. 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
These States are bounded on the 
North by Nova Scotia, and Canada ; 
South by the Gulf of Mexico ; 
East by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
West by the Mississippi ; though some extend the 
boundary even to the Pacific Ocean. 

1. North Eastern States. 
Massachusetts Rhode Island 

Maine Connecticut 

New Hampshire Vermont. 

2. The Middle States. 



New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
Ohio. 


3. The Southern States. 


Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Texas. 


4. The North 


Western States. 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Missouri 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
Iowa. 



The United States consisted of 13 original mem- 
bers ; the new States admitted into the Confederation 
have increased the number as above. 
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The Massachusetts State is distinguished by the 
possession of Boston, which was long considered as 
the capital of British America. 

Maine, which was long included in the Massa- 
chusetts State, now enjoys the advantage of a distinct 
government. It chief town is Portland. 

New Hampshire, situated to the westward of 
Maine, has for its chief town Portsmouth, the har- 
bour of which is one of the finest on the western 
continent. 

Rhode Island is one of the smallest members of 
the North American confederacy. Its chief towns 
are Providence and Taunton. 

Connecticut is situated to the south of the Mas- 
sachusetts State, and stretches 90 miles along the 
coast. It has many pleasant towns, both inland and 
maritime. Hartford and New Haven are alternately 
the capitals of the state. 

Vermont is an inland country, and is hilly, but 
not rocky. Bennington is the largest town, but the 
seats of the legislature are alternately Windsor and 
Rutland. 

New York has several islands belonging to it, 
the principal of which are Long Island and Staten 
Island. The chief city is New York; it is about 
two miles long, and its mean breadth about one 
mile; the number of inhabitants in 1840 was 
363,000, since which period it has been consider- 
ably increased. 

New Jersey extends about 150 miles to the 
east of Pennsylvania. Its chief towns are Burling- 
ton, Perth-Amboy, and Brunswick. 

Pennsylvania lies west of New Jersey and Mary- 
land; and contains many very considerable towns, 
the capital of which is Philadelphia. Though not 
so populous as New York, Philadelphia is a more 
extensive and beautiful city ; it is probably the most 
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regularly built and advantageously situated capital 
in the world. It is placed between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, which latter river is navigable 
for the largest ships up to the town, a distance of 
126 miles from the ocean. Its population in 1840 
was 208,000. 

Delaware is a small tract atoog the river, com- 
prehending about 2,200 square miles. Wilming- 
ton is the principal town, but Dover is considered 
as the capital. 

Ohio derives its name from the river Ohio. It 
is said to have, in proportion to its extent, more land 
capable of cultivation than any other State of the 
Union. Cincinnati is the largest town. 

Maryland, so called from Mary, queen to Charles 
I. The capital is Annapolis, a small neat town : 
but Baltimore is the largest and most important 
place in the state.* 

Virginia is a very extensive tract of country, 
divided into twenty-four counties, mostly named after 
those of England. Richmond is the capital. 

Carolina is about the same extent as Virginia, 
which bounds it on the north. It is divided into 
North and South Carolina, containing together seven 
counties. Its capital is Charlestown, so called from 
king Charles the second ; which for size, beauty, and 
trade, vies with the first towns in America. 

Georgia is a large, but not well-peopled pro- 
vince ; having only 1 70,000 inhabitants, upon an 
area of 60,000 square miles. Savannah is the chief 
town. 

Kentucky is nearly equal to Pennsylvania in di- 
mensions, and yet contained, in 1840, only 110,000 

* The city of Washington, situated on the river Poto- 
mac, partly in Virginia, and partly in Maryland, on a terri- 
tory called Columbia, is considered as the capital of the 
United States. It lies in lat. 88* 58' N., long. 77° 1ft' W. 
-10- 
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inhabitants. The chief towns are Lexington and 
Frankfort. 

Tennessee is so well watered that scarcely any part 
of it is distant above twenty miles from a navigable 
stream. The chief towns are Knoxville and Nash- 
ville. 

Indiana is 280 miles long, and 150 broad, but is 
not populous in proportion to its extent. Corydon 
is the seat of government. 

Louisiana, containing an area of 37,800 square 
miles, the capital of which is New Orleans, was sold 
by Buonaparte to the United States. 

Mississippi. This State extends from north to 
south, about 3 BO miles, and 140 from east to west. 
Its population was estimated in 1840 at 45,000, 
besides Indians. It contains no town of importance. 

Alabama. This State comprehends about 33,000 
square miles. Its largest town is Mobile. 

Illinois. This State is traversed by a river of 
that name; the lands between which and the Mis- 
sissippi are very rich, and the climate agreeable. 
Kaskaskia is the seat of government. 

Missouri. This State extends from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Elk 
River to Louisiana and the Mexican territories. 
The chief town is St. Louis, below the mouth of the 
Missouri river. 

Michigan. This territory, situated to the east 
of the lake of that name, is one of the western 
united States : consists of two peninsulas : is bounded 
on the north by the straits of Michilimackinac, which 
connect Lake Michigan to Lake Huron, east by Lake 
Huron, south by Ohio and Indiana, west by Lake 
Michigan, a large and important state. 

Arkansas. One of the western States : is bounded 
north by the State of Missouri, east by the Missis- 
sippi river, and west by the Indian territory. It lies 
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between 33° 36' N. lat., and between 89° 30', and 
94° 30' W. long. 

Iowa. This State is bounded on the north by the 
British territory of the Hudson's Bay Company, east 
by Wisconsin and Illinois, from which it is separated 
by the Mississippi river, and a line due north from 
its source in Itasca lake, to the British possessions ; 
south by the State of Missouri, and west by the 
Missouri river. This territory generally abounds 
with lakes and rivers, mineral treasures, and the 
varied produce of the forest; but its sbjl is not dis- 
tinguished by fertility. It lies between 40° 30' and 
49° N. lat, and between 90° and 102° W. long. 

Texas. This State, the last added to the great 
Federal Republic, occupies the extensive region lying 
betwixt the older States and the Mexican States, and 
extending from the 26th nearly to the 35th parallel 
of latitude. The chief town is Galveston, on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

To these may now be added Florida, which was 
ceded to the Americans in 1819, in consideration of 
the payment of five millions of dollars, by the Con- 
gress, to those subjects of the Republic who had 
claims upon the Spanish Government. It extends 
450 miles from east to west, and 270 from north to 
south, containing about 50,000 square miles. 

The United States were for the most part colonies 
of Great Britain, and remained subject to the British 
crown until an injudicious attempt to levy taxes 
without the consent of the colonial legislatures in- 
duced the colonists to take up arms, (A.D. 1775.) 
On the 4th of July, 1776, the representatives of the 
different States assembled in Congress, published 
their declaration of independence, and under the 
guidance of General Washington, prepared to main- 
tain it by force of arms. A large British army under 
General Burgoyne was forced to surrender to the 
Americans, at Saratoga, in 1777 ; and the French 
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government, eagerly embracing so favourable an op- 
portunity of humbling their great rival, embraced 
the American cause early in the following year. The 
struggle continued to be maintained with doubtful 
success, until the English army, under the command 
of Lord Cornwallis, was forced to enter into a capi- 
tulation with Generals Washington, Rochambeau, and 
La Fayette, the commanders of the combined Ame- 
rican and French armies, on the 19th of October, 
1781. The British government was unable to recover 
this fatal blow, and was consequently compelled to 
recognise the revolted colonies as free and indepen- 
dent States. 

In 1812, the American congress declared war 
against Great Britain, but, after a brief though fierce 
contest, peace was restored in 1814. It is to be 
hoped that nations so closely connected by the ties 
of blood and language will not again be found at 
enmity with each other. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
STATEMENT, 

Shewing the aggregate Population of ike several States and 
Territories, and in the district of Columbia, under the last 
census, distinguishing the number of whites from persons of 
colour, and of all other persons. 



States and Territories. 


Whites. 


Colored. 


All others. 


TotaL 


Maine 

New Hampshire ... 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New York 


700,438 
384,036 
929,030 
205,587 
404,856 
391,228 

2,878,890 
351,688 
98,661 
517,717 
607,695 
535,185 
279,074 
253,983 
840,627 
887,542 

1,967,119 
940,968 
484,870 
359,084 

1,802,122 
978,698 
672,364 
423,888 
97,174 
411,560 

231,810 


1,838 

638 

9,668 

4,238 

9,105 

839 

56,027 

34,144 

27,919 

68,020 

6,953 

5,639 

6,866 

25,368 

6,224 

8,509 

49,854 

89,842 

34,732 

18,276 

27,343 

9,168 

13,598 

2,574 

867 

1,707 

7,512 




1 

1 

5 

17 



4 

674 

2,605 

99,495 

310,844 

303,532 

215,211 

265,219 

283,059 

282,072 

64 

548,987 

445,817 

427,038 

3 

3 

431 

68,240 

20,935 



36,279 


702,176 
384,574 
938,699 
209,830 
603,978 
392,068 

2,828,921 
386,403 
108,085 
869,232 
991,392 
700,766 
575,661 
644,570 

1,029,510 
976,923 

1,924,033 

1,639,793 
963,119 
694,398 

1,819,467 
986,868 
676,183 
683,702 
197,574 
612,267 

271,606 


New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Georgia 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Ohio 


Tndiana .,„„,„ " ^ 


Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 


Florida and other) 
Territories / 


Lafayette Parish, 
Louisiana, not in- 
cluded in above.. 

Estimated populat. 
Carter Co. Ken- 
tucky, not includ- 
ed above 

Seamen in the ser- 
vice of the U. S... 


< 


... 


... 


8,832 

4,000 
7,166 
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GUATEMALA, OR CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The territories of this new Republic, established 
in 1324, are bounded on the "west by the provinces 
of Vera Cruz ; on the north by Yucatan and the Gulf 
of Mexico ; on the east by that Gulf, and on the 
south by the Pacific Ocean, and at the south-eastern 
extremity by that isthmus which divides North from 
South America. 

Its chief lake is that of Nicaragua, about 400 
miles in circumference. 

Its chief city is Guatemala, erected on a spot at 
some distance from the red city of that name. 

This state is 650 miles in length, and 450 in 
breadth. 

MEXICO, INCLUDING CALIFORNIA. 

Mexico is a large and rich country, the most 
southern part of North America, and almost sur- 
rounded by seas, except on the north. 

It is about 1900 miles long, and 1550 miles at the 
broadest part; but towards the Isthmus of Darien 
it is extremely narrow. 

The chief towns are, Mexico, the capital, situated 
about the middle of the country ; 

Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico ; 

Acapulco, on the Pacific Ocean, from whence every 
year two rich galleons, called Spanish register ships, 
used to sail to the East Indies. 

One of these ships was taken by the English 
admiral, Lord Anson, in 1744, having a rich cargo 
in specie, and other valuable effects, on board, esti- 
mated at £1,600,000 sterling. 

Mexico, lying for the most part within the torrid 
zone, is excessively hot. It is rather more abundant 
in fruits than in grain. 

The principal commodities here, are gold and 
silver in abundance, cochineal, and cocoa; from 
which our chocolate is made. 
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The present inhabitants may be divided into 
Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites are 
either born in Spain, or they are Creoles; that is, 
natives of Spanish America, descended from the 
Spaniards. The Indians, notwithstanding the devas- 
tations of the first invaders, remain in great numbers. 

The civil government was administered by tribu- 
nals, called audiences; in which courts the viceroy 
of the king of Spain presided ; but is now free from 
that country. 

California is a peninsula contiguous to New 
Mexico, on the western coast; of which we know 
but little. It was discovered by Cortez ; after which 
our famous navigator, Sir Francis Drake, took pos- 
session of it, in 1 578 ; and his right was confirmed 
by the chief of the country. This title, however, 
Great Britain has not hitherto attempted to vindi- 
cate, though California is admirably situated for 
trade, and on its coast has a pearl fishery of great 
value, and gold mines, where there are near 100,000 
persons employed, from different parts of the world. 

Mexico has established itself as a free and inde- 
pendent government and republic; and is divided 
into sixteen departments, extending from New Cali- 
fornia to Chiapa. 

A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE SUCCESSIVE 

SETTLEMENTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Names of Countries. When settled. By whom. 

Greenland . . . 948 By the Icelanders. 
Mexico . . . .1521 By the Spaniards. 

Virginia . May 18, 160 7 {%*^f£ ^ 

Quebec .... 1608 By the French. 

Newfoundland . . l61o{\f n e G ^ lish ' under 

New York ) m4 By the Dutc h. 

New Jersey) J 
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Names of Countries. 
Plymouth . . . 

New Hampshire . 

Delaware ) 
Pennsylvania J 

Massachusetts Bay 
Maryland . . 
Connecticut . . 
Rhode Island . 

New Jersey . . 

South Carolina . 
California 

Pennsylvania 
Louisiana . . 

North Carolina 

Georgia . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Vermont . . . 



1620 



1623 



1627 



1628 



1683 



1635 



1635 



1664 



1679 



1681 



1699 



1729 



1773 



1777 



When settled. By whom. 

By a congregation of Pu- 
ritans, who were forced 
to leave England. 

By a small English 
colony. 

By the Swedes and Fin- 
landers. 

By the English, under 
John Endicot. 

By a colony of Roman 
Catholics, under Lord 
Baltimore. 

By the English, under 
Mr. Fenwick. 

By Puritans, whom per- 
secution had driven 
from England. 

Granted to his brother, 
James Duke of York, 
by Charles II. 
iaao (By the English, under 
mm * Mr. Sale. 

By the Spaniards. 

By William Penn, and 
a colony of the people 
called Quakers. 

By some French adven- 
turers. 

Erected into a separate 
government, but pre- 
viously settled by the 
English. 
|7qo (By the English, under 
iwa\ General Oglethorpe. 

By the Americans, under 
Colonel Boon. 

By emigrants from Con- 
necticut. 
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Names of Countries. When settled. By wham. 

Ohio 1787 \ 

Indiana .... 1705 

Tennessee ... 1796 
Mississippi and 

other Western [. 1817 

Districts 



By colonies from differ- 
ent parts of the United 

States. 



OP SOUTH AMERICA. 

This continent contains the following countries: 
Colombia, Peru, Chili, the united provinces of Bio 
de la Plata, the empire of Brazil, Guiana, and 
American Islands, belonging to different powers. 

This Southern Continent is about 3900 miles long, 
and near 8000 miles at the broadest part. 

It extends from the 12th degree north latitude to 
near the 54th of south latitude. 

The Spanish Colonies, in 1813, rebelled against 
the pernicious tyranny of the mother country, being 
irritated by the blind and implicit subjection in which 
these yast territories had been so long held. After a 
dreadful struggle for liberty, under Simon Bolivar, 
the South Americans have established several in- 
pendent republics. 

In 1847 and 1848, a destructive war was carried on 
betwixt the United States and the South Americans, 
with a great loss of life and money to each of them ; 
but the latter are now more established and firmly 
settled than they ever were before. 

For a more particular account see the Alphabetical 
Table in this work, where each kingdom, state, and 
country is given. 



11 
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AUSTRALIA. 



A fifth division of the Globe, under the above name, 
has recently included the immense island of that 
name, or New Holland, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Possessing great natural advantages, 
they seem destined at some future time to form more 
important features in our Books of Geography and 
Statistics, than their present insignificance would 
seem to warrant; and it does not appear unlikely 
that in British Australia will be found, at some future 
date, a formidable obstacle to the spread of Russian 
influence, and a successor to British supremacy, in 
Southern Asia. We copy the following table from 
the " Resources and Statistics of Nations," because 
it includes the population of the Dutch and other 
Islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, although it 
differs materially from the statement for this division 
in the general table for the World. 



STATISTICAL VIEW OF AUSTRALIA OR OCEANIA. 


States. 


Geographical 
square miles. 


Population. 


Pop. to 
sq.mile. 


Kingdom of Siak (Sumatra) 
Kingdom of Achem, „ 
Kingdom of Borneo (Borneo) 
Kingdom of Sooloo (part of 
Borneo) 


20,000 
17,500 
30,000 

} 8,000 

12,100 

\ 5,100 

I 203,000 

j. 39,000 
J. 1,496,000 
}■ 8,000 


900,000 
800,000 
600,000 

300,000 

660,000 

230,000 

10,360,000 

3,640,000 
260,900 
337,000 


36 
30 
16 

26 

36 

30 

48 

68 

0.07 

19 


Kingdom of Mindanao 

Kingdom of Hawaii (Sand- 
wich Isles) 


Dutch Isles; Java/ Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, Timor, 
Ac 


Spanish Isles; Phillippine 
and Mariana 


English Isles ; Australia, 
Van Dieman's Land, Ac. 

Portuguese Isles ; the North 
of Timor, <kc 
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AUSTRAL-ASIA. 

Under this title axe comprised New Holland, New 
Guinea, New Ireland, the Palaos or Pelew Islands, 
the Carolinas, and all the smaller islands in their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

New Holland extends from 43 degrees south lati- 
tude to within 10 degrees of the Equator, and from 
140 to 150 degrees east longitude. This vast island 
is almost as large as all Europe. In 1787, the Eng- 
lish sent out a fleet under the command of Commo- 
dore Philip, to transport convicts to the south-east 
coast of New Holland; they there formed a settle- 
ment called New South Wales, of which Sidney, on a 
creek of Port Jackson, is the chief town, which has 
attained a state of populousness and fertility, equal 
to the most sanguine expectations, and, together with 
the dependent settlements in the interior, and in Van 
Dieman's Land, bids fair to become one of the finest 
appendages to the British crown. A new settlement 
has been lately formed on the Swan Biver, at the 
western side of New Holland. 

New Guinea is a long narrow island, separated 
from New Holland by a strait. The country consists 
of a mixture of hills and valleys, interspersed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, and most of the plants 
usually found in the Pacific Ocean. 

New Britain and New Ibeland lie north of New 
Guinea. 

The Caroline Islands lie to the west of the Pelew 
Islands ; the largest, named Hogoleu, is 80 miles long 
and 35 broad. 

Pelew Islands, inhabited by a harmless and hos- 
pitable people, lie between 5° and 9° north latitude, 
and 1 80° — 136° east longitude from London. 



POLYNESIA. 
This division of Geography comprises that mul- 
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titude of islands, which are dispersed over the North 
and South Pacific, without including those which 
are at an inconsiderable distance from the continen- 
tal coasts. 

1. New Zealand consists of two islands, between 
84 and 48 degrees of south latitude, and between 
181 and 194 degrees west longitude. 

New Caledonia, from 19 to 2% degrees south lati- 
tude, and 163 and 176 degrees east longitude. 

2. New Hebrides, between 14 and 20 degrees 
south latitude, and 166 and 170 degrees east longi- 
tude. 

3. The Friendly Islands, or Tonga Islands, 
in 22 degrees south latitude, and 175 degrees west 
longitude. 

4. The Navigators Islands are ten in number, 
discovered by M. de Bourgainville. 

5. Otaheite, situate in 17 degrees south latitude, 
and 149 degrees west longitude. 

6. The Society Islands, lying in 16 degrees south 
latitude, and 160 degrees west longitude. 

7. Easter Island is 35 miles in circumference, 
and at nearly an equal distance from the coast of ChiK 
and from Otaheite. 

8. The Marquesas are five islands lying between 
19 and 20 degrees of south latitude, and 138 and 139 
degrees west longitude. 

9. The Sandwich Islands consist of eleven islands, 
of which Owhyhee, or Hawaii, is the largest, being 
about 275 miles in circumference. In this island 
Captain Cook fell a sacrifice to the momentary fury 
of a nameless savage. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia is in the south-west corner of 
New Holland, and is the nearest colony to England. 
The voyage may be considered to occupy three or 
four weeks less than the voyage to Sydney. 

A range of hills, named the Darling, runs in a line 
with the shore, about fifty miles from it ; the highest 
summit is called Toolbrunup, which is 8000 feet in 
elevation. 

The rivers are short, and will hardly bear boats; 
the Swan is the largest and most important. It 
issues forth into the sea over a bar of rocks, afford- 
ing only a dangerous passage for vessels drawing 
from four to five feet of water. 

The comparative statement of deaths to the 
population proves the vast superiority of Western 
Australia in regard to salubrity of climate, not only 
over Great Britain, but over neighbouring colonies. 
We refer to the able, interesting, and carefully pre- 
pared Reports of G. F. Stone, Esq., the colonial 
registrar-general of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Taking his data from the Parliamentary Reports of 
1846, he deduces the following 

Comparative Statement of Deaths to the Population. 



Western Australia..., 
Van Dieman's Land , 
Cape of Good Hope . 

England 

Mauritius 



death in 94} 
65* 
60J 
46| 
44± 



The temperature of the atmosphere is exceedingly 
dry, and, therefore, the heat is not oppressive, though 
the thermometer may stand at a high degree. A 
rainy day in February or March is an extremely rare 
occurrence at Perth, though not unusual at Austral- 
ind, one hundred miles southward. In the hottest 
weather, farm-labourers work all day in the open air, 
-11- 
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and feel no more inconvenience than reapers do in 
England. This is owing to the dryness and elas- 
ticity of the atmosphere. July and August are gene- 
rally the months when most rain falls. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and iron-stone have been found, 
as also large quantities of iron pyrites. The encourag- 
ing demand for the various kinds of wood obtainable 
in the colony has induced several capitalists lately to 
embark in a timber company with a capital of £50,000. 

Along the sea-coast the country is hilly and barren ; 
nor is it much better in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the principal settlements, Perth and Free- 
mantle; but beyond these there is plenty of good 
grass country, and near the inland town of Guildford 
the arable land in the valley of the Swan River is 
surpassingly rich and productive, so that it has been 
known to bear sixteen successive crops of wheat in 
as many years, without any manure, and the last 
year's crop averaging twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
In some parts, this good land approaches more nearly 
to the coast; still a large proportion of the soil is 
poor and sandy, although even of this a great deal 
is capable of cultivation, and is especially fitted for 
the growth of the vine.* But it is not until the 
granite range of the Darling Hills is passed over 
that the principal pastoral and agricultural districts 
are found. There are the farm settlements, the 
flocks and herds of the colony. From the Victoria 
plains north of Toodyay, for hundreds of miles to 
the southward, comprising the fertile districts of 
Northam, York, Beverley, the Dale, and the Ho- 
tham, is found a surface of stiff soil, covered over 
with straggling herbage, and many varieties of trees 
and shrubs. 

* There is a vine in the government garden (at Perth) which, 
planted as a cutting, sent out shoots 16$ feet long in the second 
year, and yielded more than 4 cwt of grapes. Another, in the 
same place, had a stem which, in only five years' growth, was 
14$ inches in circumference. 
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In 1849 the imports of Western Australia were 
£25,950, and the exports £20,222; namely, wool 
£20,600, oil £2,255, and whalebone £1,874. 

The chief objections to Western Australia as an 
emigration-field are: 1st, that it has but one good 
harbour, and that is at the distance of at least thirty- 
five miles from Perth, the capital ; 2nd, that all the 
superior land of the colony is situated about sixty 
miles back from the capital, and the farmers there- 
fore have a considerable distance to convey their 
produce to the port, and part of that distance the 
roads are very bad. 

There is no other colony in Australia so admirably 
situated with respect to other countries as Western 
Australia. The Cape of Good Hope is four or five 
weeks' sail distant ; Ceylon, about twenty days ; Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, and Batavia, are all within easy 
reach. In exporting live-stock, this is of vast im- 
portance. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand is situated in the Great Southern 
Ocean, almost at the antipodes of Great Britain. 
It consists of three great islands, and other smaller ; 
the former are New Ulster, Victoria, or New Mini- 
ster, and Steward's Island, or New Leinster; or, as 
more commonly designated, the Northern, Middle, 
and Southern. These are about 800 miles in length, 
extending from the 34th to the 48th deg. of S. lat. ; 
they are, however, of comparatively small breadth, 
varying from 7 to 120 miles, comprised between the 
166th and 1 78th degree of E. longitude, and having 
a coast line of nearly 3,000 miles. 

The area of these islands is about 78,000,000 of 
acres, while that of Great Britain and Ireland is 
computed at only 77,000,000 acres. 
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NELSON. 

Nelson was founded in 1842. It is situated at 
the head of Tasman's Gulf, on the southern side of 
Cook's Strait. The European population amounted, 
in 1849, to 8,381. The days are hotter and the 
nights colder than at Wellington, and its mid-day 
temperature is not modified by the same cooling and 
invigorating sea-breezes. The land around the town 
is more open than Wellington, and, like New Ply- 
mouth, is not so heavily timbered. There is much 
fern-land, which requires to lie fallow for a twelve- 
month before it produces an average crop. 

Nelson is a commercial, agricultural, and pastoral 
settlement It has, indeed, been lately asserted that 
Nelson will soon be the most extensive pastoral dis- 
trict of New Zealand. Its trade is by no means so 
extensive as that of Wellington, but it has much 
more land in cultivation. It is noted for ale, which 
it exports in considerable quantities. It sells at 
£4 10s. per hogshead, or 9s. per dozen. 

Its haven is small, but secure ; wharves have been 
erected, and several roads made. 

For a further account of New Zealand, see the 
table of Kingdoms, &c. 
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ASTEONOMY. 



Tra science of Astronomy is so nearly connected with Geo- 
graphy, that we cannot give a treatise of the one without the 
other; as Geography is a description of the earth and its 
inhabitants, so Astronomy is a knowledge of the risible hea- 
vens, with so many grand objects, and of such magnitude, which 
roll through the immensity of space with the utmost regularity. 

On every side of the earth we find a multitude of stars 
above us, most of which are called fixed stars, because they 
do not perceptibly change their situation from age to age. 
About 1,000 are visible to the eye in a clear night ; but by 
the use of telescopes, it has been discovered that there are 
several millions. 

They are at an immense distance from us, and are supposed 
by many to be suns, enlightening other worlds. 

Among these stars we find a few distinguished by their 
steady light, which change their place continually, returning 
at given periods in the same path. 

They are # hence called planets, or wandering stars ; and, 
'when examined with telescopes, they are found to be globes, 
like our Earth. 

On farther examination, it becomes evident that the Earth 
is also a planet, moving among the fixed stars; and all the 
'planets are found to revolve round the sun, at different dis- 
tances, forming the solar system. 

There are eight primary planets in our system, revolving 
round the sun in the following order: 1. Mercury; 2. Venus; 
3. The Earth; 4. Mars; 5. Jupiter; 6. Saturn; 7. Herschel, 
or the Georgium Sidus ; 8. Neptune. 

The revolution of the Earth round the Sun is called the 
annual or yearly revolution, and causes the changes of the 
seasons. 

Its orbit, or path among the fixed stars, is called the Ecliptic. 

Besides this revolution, the earth rotates, or turns like a 
wheel on its own axis, once in twenty-four hours ; and as the 
Sun enlightens only one half of the globe at once, each part 
is alternately in the light and shade. 

This motion causes day and night, and is called the diurnal 
or daily revolution. 

In consequence of these motions of the Earth, the Sun ap- 
pears to move round in the Ecliptic every year, and to revolve 
round the Earth every day. 
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All the Planets have motion like that of the Earth, bat 
in various times, as exhibited in the following table of their 
size, situation, and motions. 





Diameter 


Distance 


Day, or 
revolution 


Year, or 


Hourly 




in miles. 


from the Sun 


revolution 


motion 




in miles. 


on axis. 


round Sun. 


in orbit 








hn. m. 




miles. 


Mercury 


3,000 


37 millions 


24 


88 days. 


111,000 


Venus* . 


7,600 


68 do. 


23 20 


225 do. 


81,000 


Earth .. 


7,000 


95 do. 


23 56 


365* do. 


68 r 000 


Mars 


4,200 


144 do. 


24 39 


687 do. 


56,000 


Jupiter . 


89,000 


485 do. 


9 66 


12 years. 


30,000 


Saturn... 


76,000 


890 do. 


10 29 


29* do. 


22,000 


Herschel 


35,000 


1800 do. 


9 30? 


84 do. 


15,000 


Neptune. 


41,500 


2850 do. 




164 do. 





There are 20 secondary Planets, or Moons, revolving round 
these primaries, of which the Earth has 1, Jupiter 4, Saturn 
8, Herschel 6, and Neptune 1. 

The moon is only 2,180 miles in diameter. It is 240,000 
miles from the Earth, and revolves round it in 29} days. 

There are also ten smaller planets, called Planetoids, vis. : 
Flora, Testa, Iris, Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Metis, 
and Hygeia. 

Besides these, more than 400 comets, or stars with bright 
trains, hare been seen revolving round the Sun. 

All these bodies form the Solar System, and receive their 
light and heat from the Sun in the centre. 

The comets move irregularly, sometimes coming very near 
the Sun, and then flying off beyond the most distant planet. 

Only three have been known to return, and at intervals of 
3}, 6f, and 75* years. 

Sib Isaac Newton, by his wonderful genius, discovered the 
universal lawf which governs the celestial motions : the 
inherent principle of attraction and motion, which the Almighty 
and All wise Creator has implanted in all bodies, and com- 
manded them to observe. 

This universal law of action and re-action, keeps the planets 
and comets within their limits, and prevents their flying off 
irregularly through infinite space. 

1. The Sun, a globe of immense magnitude, is placed near 
the common centre of the orbits of all the planets. 

* Fair Venus next fulfils her round, 
With softer beams and modern glory crowned ; 
Friend to mankind, she glitters from afar, 
Now the bright evening, then the morning star. 

+ This law is called Gravity or Attraction, and is the same by which any 
thing falls to the ground, when disengaged from what supported it; were 
it not for this, all the planets would fly out of their orbits, as every body 
moving in a circle has a constant tendency to fly off from its centre, which 
tendency is called the centrifugal force. This may be easily comprehended 
by whirling a stone round, tied in a string. 
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Its diameter is 890,000 miles ; it turns on its axis in 25 days 
6 hours, which is known by spots seen on its disc, that arise on 
one side, and disappear at the other regularly. The sun is 
upwards of 1,400,000 times larger than the earth; and the 
equatorial parts move at about 4,287 miles each hour. 

2. Mercury is the first planet in order from the Sun, from 
which he is distant 36,841,468 miles, performs his revolu- 
tion round it in 87 days 23 hours, which is the length of his 
year, and his day is about 24 hours.* He moves in his orbit 
109,689 miles an hour ; and his diameter is 3,245 miles. 

Mercury is constantly so near the Sun, as seldom to be seen 
without a telescope, through which he exhibits the various 
phases of the moon, (that is, her gibbous, horned, or crooked 
appearance, ) except that he never appears full ; his heat and 
light are computed at seven times greater than on the Earth 
in summer. 

The planets Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets, 
because their orbits are within that of the Earthf ; therefore, 
when either of them come in a direct line with the Sun and 
Earth, it seems to pass over the disc of the Sun, and is called 
a transit. 

By the transit of Venus in 1761, astronomers were more 
amply provided with the means of calculating the distances 
of the planets from the Sun, and their magnitudes, and hence 
a considerable alteration in those calculations took place at 
that time. 

3. Venus is the second planet in order from the Sun, from 
which she is distant 68,891,486 miles. The length of her year 
is 224 days, 17 hours, and that of her day 23 hours, 22 minutes. 
Her diameter is 7743 miles, and she moves in her orbit 80,295 
miles an hour. When viewed through a telescope, she exhibits 
thephases of the Moon, the same as Mercury. 

When Venus rises before the Sun, she appears to the west 
of it, and is called a morning star; when she sets after it, she 
is called an evening star, and appears to the east of the Sun ; 
in the latter position she continues much longer than in the 
former, beoause of the Earth's motion in the ecliptic. 

Venus is easily known in the heavens by her white and bright 
appearance, which exceeds that of all the other planets, being 
sometimes so considerable as to throw a shadow. 

4. The Earth, the third planet from the Sun, from which 
it is distant 95,173,000 miles, performs its revolution round the 
Sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 seconds ; its diurnal 
motion is from west to east, which it performs in 24 hours; 
or more strictly speaking in 23 hours 56 minutes; its hourly 
motion, in its orbit, is upwards of 68,000 miles, besides which, 

* The diurnal motion, or length of the day of the planets, is known by 
spots seen on their disc. Mercury and the Georgium Sidua exhibit no 
spots; hence their diurnal motion is not known. 

+ All the planets which aro without the orbit of the Earth are -called 
$uperior planets. 
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the inhabitants on the equator are carried 1042 miles every 
hour, and those on the parallel of London (where a degree of 
longitude is 37 J miles English) are carried at the rate of 648 
miles an hour, by its diurnal motion. The Earth is in the 
form of an oblate spheroid, that is, flattened at the poles, hence 
its equatorial diameter is calculated to be nearly 37 miles longer 
than its polar diameter. It is surrounded by the atmosphere, 
which is a thin fluid substance, calculated to be sufficiently 
dense at the height of 44 miles to reflect the rays of the Sun, 
and produce twilight. Astronomers are of opinion, that it is 
entirety owing to the atmosphere that the heavens appear 
bright in the day time. For without an atmosphere, only that 
part of the heavens would shine in which the Bun was placed ; 
and if we could live without air, and should turn our backs 
towards the Sun, the whole heavens would appear as dark as 
in the night, and the stars would be seen as clear as in the 
nocturnal sky. In this case we should have no twilight; but 
a sudden transition from the brightest sunshine to the Slackest 
darkness immediately after sunset, and the contrary in the 
morning. 

The whole weight of the air on the surface of the Earth it 
immense ; the quantity that presses on a person of middle size, 
at a mean rate, is 32,400 pounds, being nearly fourteen and a 
half tons ; but as fluids press equally on all sides, this enormous 
weight is counterbalanced by the spring of the air diffused 
through all parts of the human frame, therefore it is not in 
the least degree felt by us. 

The atmosphere also refracts the rays of the Sun, so as to 
bring it in sight before it rises, and to keep it in view after 
it sets; by this refractive power the Sun continues in view 
ten minutes longer above the horizon at some periods of the 
year, and about six minutes every day at a mean rate. 

The circumference of the Earth on the equator is 25,020 
miles English, and its diameter 7960. 

The surface of the Earth is computed to be three fourths 
water and and one fourth land. 

5. The Moon is not a primary planet, but a satellite, or an 
attendant to the Earth, from which she is distant about 240,000 
miles, and from the Sun 95,173,000 miles; she performs her 
revolution round the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 
round the Sun with it every year. She goes round her orbit from 
the sun to the sun again, m 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 
turns on her axis exactly in the same time, which is the reason 
that one side of her is always towards us ; hence only one-half 
of her inhabitants (if she had any) would see the Earth, which 
to them would seem the largest body in the universe; appearing 
thirteen times as large as she does to us. 9 Her diameter is 

* Supposing the Moon inhabited, those on the opposite meridian would 
have to travel upwards of 1700 miles before they could gratify their curiosity 
with a sight of the earth A most oorreot and ingenious representation of 
die face of the Moon has been drawn by the late able artist, Mr. Russell. 
The Moon does not shine by her own light. She shines by the reflected 
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about 2180 miles, and moves in her orbit 22,290 miles an 
hour. 

The Moon has little variety of seasons, her axis being nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. What is very remarkable, one 
iiali of her has no darkness at all, the Earth constantly afford- 
ing it a strong light in the Bun's absence, while the other half 
has a fortnight's oarkness and a fortnight's light alternately.* 

6. Mars is the fourth planet from the Sun, from which he 
is distant about 145,000,000 miles ; he performs his revolution 
in about 687 days, which is the length of his year, and turns 
on his axis in 24 hours, 40 minutes, being the length of his 
natural day, moving each hour in his orbit 55,287 miles, and 
his equatorial parts are carried after the rate of 556 miles an 
hour ; his diameter is 4220 miles. 

Mars' appearance in the heavens is that of a fiery red, and 
is encompassed with a gross atmosphere ; he sometimes appears 
through a telescope gibbous, but never horned, which proves 
that his orbit includes the Earth's within it, and that he shines 
not by his own light; no Moon has yet been discovered to 
attend him ; his quantity of light and heat are equal to one 
half of ours. 

7. Jupiter is the fifth planet in our system from the Sun, 
from which he is distant 494,000,976 miles ; his diameter is 
89,800 miles (being the largest of all the planets;) the length 
of his year is equal to eleven of our years, 315 days, and 14 
hours. Turning on his axis in ten hours, his equatorial parts 
pass through nearly 26,000 miles an hour, and he moves hourly, 
in his orbit, at the rate of 29,000 miles. 

Jupiter is the brightest planet next to Venus, and is sur- 
rounded by faint substances called belts; these substances 
exhibit so many changes, that they are generally thought to 
be clouds, for some of them have been first interrupted and 
broken, and then have quite vanished. Sometimes they appear 
of different breadths, and afterwards have all become of the 
same breadth. Several large spots, which appear round at one 
time, grow oblong by degrees, and then divide into two or 
three round spots. 

The Sun appears about one twenty-eighth part as large to 

light of the Son : for if it were her own light, she would always appear full, 
as the Sun does; but she appears either horned, semicircular, gibbous, or 
nul Dr. Hersohel, on April 19th, 1787, discovered three volcanoes in the 
Moon; two seemed quite extinct, but the third shewed a luminous matter 
like burning charcoal. 

* Ezoept what is called the Harvest Moon, which is full and bright; 
because the Moon being full in Pisces and Aries, and those signs rising 
shorter than others, she rises with less difference of time, or more 
immediately after sunset, than at any other season of the year, for 
several nights about the same time. The moon is supposed to have 
great influence on the weather, and on the human constitution: henoe 
persons deranged in their intellects are called lunatics, and experience an 
increase of their disorder at the full and change of the Moon; and the 
Moon's influenoe is the chief cause of the Tides. 

12 
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Jupiter as to us ; his light and heat are in the same propor- 
tion; hut his four moons compensate for this disadvantage, 
for there is scarcely any part of this planet which is not en- 
lightened by one or more of these moons, except the poles, 
which are illuminated only by his farthest moons. Jupiter's 
moons afford by their eclipses two valuable advantages, that of 
determining the longitude, and a demonstration of the velocity 
of light ; by the latter it is found, that light flies at the rate 
of 11,500,000 miles in a minute, the smalmess of its particles 
preventing its having any material effect on our eyes. 

8. Saturn is the sixth planet from the Sun, situated at the 
distance of 907,956,130 miles, and in the old astronomy was 
considered the most remote in the system. 

Saturn performs the revolution round the Sun in 29 years, 
174 days, 2 hours, which is the length of his year ; his diurnal 
rotation round his axis is 10 hours, 16 minutes ; his diameter 
is 79,600 miles, and his hourly motion in his orbit is 22,101 
miles. He is attended by eight moons, and also surrounded 
with an opaque ring 21,000 miles broad, which is equal to its 
distance from him. There is reason to believe, that the ring 
turns round its axis, because it appears somewhat thicker on 
One side of the planet than on tne other; and the thickest 
edge has been observed at different sides at different times. 

The quantity of light at Saturn is equal to one ninetieth of 
what the Earth enjoys from the Sun. 

9. The Georgium Sidus is the seventh planet from the Sun ; 
it is also known by the name of the Herschel, because dis- 
covered by Dr. Herschel, in 1781. It is 1,816,912,260 miles 
distant from the Sun, round which it performs its revolution 
in 83 years, 150 days, and 8 minutes, being the length of its 
year ; the diurnal motion is unknown ; the hourly motion in 
its orbit, is 37,000 miles, being 39,900 miles in diameter; six 
moons have been discovered attending it, but it is seldom seen 
with the naked eye. 

10. The name given to this second addition to the solar 
system — the most distant of all the known planets — was 
Neptune. It is nearly equal in size to Uranus, but denser. 
One satellite belonging to it has already been discovered, 
and, according to Mr. Lassell, a ring. A singular coincidence 
attended the discovery of Neptune. It had, m fact, two dis- 
coverers ; and it was only the later publication of Mr. Adams's 
labours that deprived him of an equal share of the fame. 

Since the beginning of the present century, ten other small 
planets have been discovered, whioh are named Flora, Vesta, 
iris, Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Metis and Diana; all of 
them situated between Mars and Jupiter; they are called 
Asteroids, which means star-like. 

Comets are for the most part an ill defined mass of nebulous 
light, with transparent tails, generally issuing from that side 
which is turned from the Sun. 

The use, number, and situations of the comets are Quite 
unknown. Sir Isaac Newton considered them as a part ot our 
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planetary system, and accordingly regulated their motions by 
the general law, which he demonstrated to exist among the 
planets, that of performing equal areas in equal times : but 
observation has proved that this doctrine is not sufficiently 
understood when applied to comets. For instance, the comet 
which appeared in 1532 and 1661, whose revolution was supposed 
to be 129 years, should have re-appeared in 1790 ; but this not 
happening, it is evident that their theory is not well under- 
stood ; perhaps they are links that join our system to 
others, thereby keeping up an universal motion amongst sys- 
tems through infinite space. This idea may be strengthened 
by considermg that they come into our system from afl direc- 
tions ; and keep the same regular elliptical path, when near 
the sun, as when at the greatest visible distance. 

The most noted of all the comets on record, was observed 
in 1680, and its period being computed to be 575 years, it 
cannot return till 2255. This comet at its greatest distance 
from the Sun is 11,200,000,000 miles, and at its least distance 
only 49,000 miles from him, being within less than a third part 
of the Sun's semi-diameter from his surface. When in that 
part of its orbit nearest to the sun, it moved at the amazing 
velocity of 880,000 miles in an hour: and the sun appeared, 
as seen from it, 40,000 times larger than he does to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 

Sir Isaac Newton computed that this comet, when nearest 
to the sun, was 2,000 times hotter than red-hot iron ; and that 
being so heated, it would require 20,000 years to cool. 

We are lost in our conceptions of that great and beneficent 
Being, by whose power such various and magnificent bodies 
are carried in regular progression through an immensity of 
time and space, which exoeeds all the bounds of our imagi- 
nation !* 

The most brilliant comet that has appeared in England for 
many years, was first seen in August, 1811. 

* The fixed stars are heavenly bodies shining by their own light, and 
not subject to motion. A constellation is a number of stars situated 
near each other, and supposed to form the outline of some animal, or 
ot^er figure. The attraction of gravitation is that law or principle by 
'which the planets, satellites, and comets tend towards each other, and 
the Sun. The atmosphere is that collection of vapour or body of air 
which surrounds the Earth to a considerable height, partaking of its 
motions, annual and diurnal. The air is a compound of three ingredients 
which chemists call oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, in the 
following proportions: in one hundred gallons of common air, there are 
seventy-seven gallons of nitrogen, twenty-two of oxygen, and one gallon 
of carbonic acid gas. The atmosphere is supposed to reach 45 miles 
above the surface of the Earth, and becomes thinner and lighter towards 
the top. The pressure of the atmosphere upon every square inch has 
been found to be 15 pounds. The atmosphere is so necessary, that without 
it we could not exist ; and were it to be withdrawn, all animal and vegetable 
life would be at an end. 
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TABLE, Showing the Distance, by Chart, from London to the 
Capitals of the Principal Countries in the World, with the 
Bearings from London to those Capitals, and the Latitude, and 
Longitude from the Meridian of Greenwich. 





Bearing! and Distance 
from London in Miles. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


LONDON TO 






51<>35' N 




Algiers . 
Amsterdam . 


Africa 
Holland . 


990 
250 


S. by E. 
E. by N. 


36 42 N 
51 25 N 


3»30'E 
4 40 E 


Berlin 


Prussia . 


490 


E. by N. 


52 32 N 


13 22 E 


Berne 


Switzerland 


470 


S.S.E. 


46 57 N 


7 26 E 


Bogota 


3. America 


3240 


S.W. 


5 24 N 


74 7W 


Buenos Ayres . 


S. America 


4620 


S.S.W. 


34 35 S 


57 24 W 


Cairo 


East Indies 


1920 


S.S.E. 


30 2 N 


31 20 E 


Calcutta . 


3500 


S.E. by E. 

S.E. 


22 24 N 


88 28 E 


Cambodia 


Asia . • 


3780 


10 N 


104 10 E 


Cashmere 


Asia . . 


2220 


S.E. by 8. 


34 20 N 


73 43 E 


Constantinople 


Turkey . 


1340 


S.E. by E. 


41 N 


25 56 E 


Copenhagen . 
Delhi . . 


Denmark. 


610 


N.E. by E. 
S.E. 


55 41 N 


12 35 E 


East Indies 


2550 


28 43 N 


77 9 E 


Dresden . 


Saxony . 


360 


E.iS. 


51 3 N 


13 43 E 


Florenoe . 


Italy . 
Italy 


480 


S.S.E. 


43 47N 


11 16 E 


Genoa 


420 


S.S.E. 


44 25 N 


8 58 E 


Hamburgh 


Germany . 


427 


E.N.E. 


53 33 N 


9 59 E 


Hanover . 


Germany . 


300 


E.byN. 
S.E. 


52 23 N 


9 43 E 


Ispahan . 


Persia 


1690 


32 25 N 


52 50 E 


Jeddo 


Japan 


5500 


E.S.E. 


36 30 N 


140 0B 


Lima 


S. America 


3900 


S.W. 


12 3 S 


77 8 W 


Lisbon 


Portugal . 


850 


S.S.W. 


38 43 N 


9 9W 


Madrid . . 


Spain 
Arabia 


560 


S. by W. 
S.S.E. 


40 25 N 


333W 


Mecca 


2640 


21 30 N 


40 15 E 


Mexico 


N.America 


4900 


S.W. by W. 

S.S.E. 


19 26 N 


99 15W 


Milan 


Italy . . 
Africa . 


560 


45 28 N 


9 12 E 


Morocco . 


1080 


S.by W. 
S.E.hyS. 

S.S.E. 


30 57 N 


7 0W 


Munich . 


Bavaria . 


550 


48 9 N 


11 36 E 


Naples 


Italy . . 


990 


40 50 N 


14 16 E 


New York . 


N.America 


2820 


S.W. 


40 41 N 


74 5W 


Paris . . 


France . 


270 


S.*E. 


48 50 N 


2 20E 


Pekin . . 


C/una 


8000 


E.S.E. 


39 55 N 


116 28 E 


Philadelphia . 


N America 


3000 


S.W. 


89 57 N 


75 10W 


Quebec . 
Rio de Janeiro 


Canada . 


1920 


W. by S. 

S.S.W. 


46 50 N 


71 10W 


S. America 


5000 


22 56 8 


42 2W 


Borne 


Italy . . 


890 


S.S.E. 


41 48 N 


12 tfE 


St. Petersburgh Russia 


1140 


.N.E. 


59 57 N 


30 19 E 


Samaroand 


Tartary . 
East indies 


1860 


E.S.E. 


39 38 N 


64 9 E 


Siam 


3630 


S.E. 


12 50 N 


101 8 E 


Stockholm 


Sweden . 


750 


N.E. 


59 21 N 


18 4 E 


Stutgard . 


Wtrtemberg 


270 


S.E. 


48 46 N 


9 11 E 


Sydney 
Timbuotoo 


Australia. 


9200 


SE. 


33 15 S 


151 25 E 


Africa 


2220 


S. 


17 N 


1 20 E 


Tonquin . 


China 


3540 


S.E. byE. 

S.S.E. 

S.S.E. 


21 N 


105 12 E 


Tunis . . 
Turin 


Africa 
Italy . . 


900 
390 


36 44 N 
45 4N 


10 20 E 
7 40 E 


Umerapoora . 


East Indies 


3300 


S.E. by E. 


21 55 N 


96 7 E 


Venice 


Italy . . 


670 


S.E. by 8. 

sir. 


45 20 N 


12 21 E 


Vienna 


Austria . 


650 


48 13 N 


16 23 E 


Warsaw . 


Poland . 


750 


E.*N. 


52 14 K 


20 3 E 


Washington . 


UJS.Njim. 


2280 


S.W.byW. 


38 58 N 


77 2 W 
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MINERALS. 



Minerals are not distributed on the Earth according to climates, like 
animals and vegetables; but, by the care and kindness of Providence, 
those which are most necessary to man are found in almost all countries, 
and others are more or less abundant, according to their importance. 

It is remarkable, also, that the most barren portions of the earth 
abound most in mineral treasures. 

The most valuable minerals are the metals, and the ores from which 
they are extracted. The most common and useful are iron, copper, lead, 
and tin. The more soaroe and precious metals, gold and silver, are used 
chiefly for money. 

The diamond, topaz, ruby, and other precious, stones, which are rare, 
are valued principally for their beauty. The more common minerals, as 
coal, salt, Ac., are important to our comfort, as well as our lives. 

In our own country, and in most others, mineral springs are often 
found, some warm, and some containing iron, salt, or other minerals, 
which are very useful in the cure of diseases. 

The following tables will show the situation of the most important 
minerals and mineral springs. 



TABLE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 


MINERALS. 


Minerals. 


Matt abundant in 


Found in 


Mines in Great Britain. 


Iron 





All countries abund. 


Wales, Shrops., Northumbv 


Oopfeb 


England, Sweden, Si- 
beria, Japan, Africa. 


Many countries. 


Anglesea, Cornwall, Devon* 
Derby. 


Lead 


Unit States, England, 
France, Germany. 


Most countries. 


Nor.CountJesJ)erby,Deron, 
Wales, Lead Hills, Scotld, 


Tin 


Engld.Saxo.BancaIsl. | Spain,MalacASAm. | Cornwall, A part of Devon. 


Silver 


Mexico A S. America. 


Spain,Germany,Nor- 
way,Sweden,Siberia 


In Copper and Lead ores a 
little is found. 


Gold 


Mex.AS.Am.India,Afr. 


Germ.Sib.Spain,Irel. 


Wicklow, Ireland. 


Diamond .... 


Brazil, Hindoostan. | Borneo, Siam.Burm. 


None. 


Topaz, Ruby.. | S.Am.India,Sib.Egypt | InferiorGerm.AEur. | None. 


AgateJaspsb 1 Asia, Southern Europe | Many countries. | Scotland and England. 


Coal 


England, Scotland.Ire- 
land, United States, 
Canada, Australia. 


1 Numerous Northern A Mid- 
Most countries. land Counties, Wales, Mid. 
1 A 8. of Scotland, Ireland. 


Sulphub .... | ItalyAvolcan.oountries | Most countries. | None of any note. 


Salt /. 

Nitbk 


Polnd.DesertsAsiaAf. 


Almost all countries. 


Worcester, Cheshire. 


I Egypt. Africa. 


Many countries. 


| None of any note. 


Mattrtyh; .... 


Most beautiful in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Siberia 


Most countries. 


Devonshire, Somersetshire 
Derbyshire, Ac. 


Slate 


England, Wales, Ger- 
many, United States, 
Ac. 


Most countries. 


Westmoreland, Yorkshire 
North Wales, Cornwall, 
S. parts of Scotland, Ac- 


Gypsum, Plat- 1 Franoe,England,Nova 
ter of Paris. | Scotia. 


United States. Many 
countries. 


Derbyshire, Nottingham. 
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TABLE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED MINERAL 
SPRINGS. 



Mineral Spring; 


Most celebrated in Europe. 


In Great Britain. 


Hot or Warm. Frequent 
in volcanic oountries. 


Baganeres, France.— Gey- 
sers, Iceland.— Baden A 
Buda, Austria. 


Bath, Bristol, Bux- 
ton, Matlock. 


SOXPHTJBXOUS. 


Barege, France. — Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Germany, (a 
very hot spring.) 


Harrogate, Notting- 
ton. 


Abbatkd — with fixed, air. 


Seltzer, Pyrmont, 6 Spa, 
Germany. 


None of note. 


8AI.INB, or containing me- 
dicated 8alts. 


Carlsbad, * Seidlitz, Bo- 
hemia. 


Epsom, Cheltenham. 


Chaltbkatb, or containing 
Iron. 


Spa, Netherlands. — Pyr- 
mont, Germany. 


Bath, hot, Tunbridge, 
Scarborough, Hart* 
fell, Brighton. 


Mineral Oil or Tab, used 
for diseases, and in lamps. 


South of Europe.— Abun- 
dant in Persia & Siam. 


Shropshire, Derby- 
shire, Ac. 


Salt Springs, containing 
common Salt 


France, Germany, <fe most 
countries. 


Cheshire, Worcester, 
Stafford. 



ABUNDANCE OF SALT. 

The Salts which exist in solution in the sea, (the greater 
part of which is common culinary salt.) would cover all 
.Europe, and its islands and waters, to the height of about 
10,200 feet. Near Montserrat, in Spain, there is a mass of 
compact salt, 500 feet high ana 16,000 feet in circumference ; 
and in other parts of the world there are likewise vast aggre- 

Stions of the same mineral. The rock salt of Kirman is so 
rd that it is employed, like stone, for building purposes. In 
the famous salt mines of Wicliezka, in Poland, there exists 
in the first or upper story, a chapel wholly sculptured out of 
the salt, and dedicated to St. Anthony. This chapel is 30 feet 
by 24 in breadth, and 18 feet in height : the altar and steps, 
the candelabra and other ornaments, the twisted oolumns that 
sustain the roof, the pulpit, the crucifix, and the statues of 
the Virgin and St. Anthony, are all sculptured in salt, as is 
also a statue of Sigismund, King of Poland. There is a suf- 
ficiency of salt rook in Cheshire, if worked, to supply the 
whole of Europe. 
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EXPLANATIONS PREPARATORY TO THE 
USE OF MAPS. 

The most correct representation of the earth's surface, with 
the proper distance and size of its parts, is an artificial globe. 
A half globe is called a hemisphere. 

A Map is a picture of the surface of the Earth, as it would 
appear to a person at some distance above it. 

We cannot see more than half the globe or one hemisphere 
at once, and, therefore, a map of the world must always be 
drawn in two parts. 

A Chart is a representation of the surface of the Earth, as 
if it were spread out on a plane or level, used chiefly by 
mariners. 

The Cardinal Points divide the horizon into four quarters, 
or equal parts, of ninety degrees each, and are denominated 
North, East, South, and West. These points may be ascertained 
in any part of the globe, by noticing the sun at its meridian, 
or noon, at which time it is due south ; and if the observer 
turn his back towards the sun, so as to have his shadow 
straight before him, the east will be on his right hand, the 
west on his left, and the north in his front. Each quarter 
of the horizon is subdivided into eight equal parts, each part 
comprising an angle of eleven and a quarter degrees. These, 
with the cardinal points, constitute the Rhombs, or Points of 
the Compass, disposed and named in the following order: — 

KOBTH. 

North by West. North by East 

North-North-West. North-North-East 

North-west by North. North-East by North. 

Earth-Weft Eorth-Eait 

Northwest by West. North-East by East 

WeO-North-West. Bast-North-EasL 

Wettby North. Eastby North. 

WEST. EAST. 

West by South. East by South. 

Weet-South-Weet. East-South-EasU 

South-Weet by West. South-East by East 

South-West 8outh-Eait 

South-West by South. South-East by South. 

South-South-West. South-South-East. 

South by West. South by East. 

SOUTH. 
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PROBLEMS. 

1. — To find the Latitude of a given place on the Map, — 
Rule. — If the given place is situate on a parallel, the end 
of it on either side will show the latitude. If the place is 
not so situate, measure with the compasses the distance be- 
tween it and the nearest parallel ; then place one foot of the 
compasses on the same parallel on either side of the map, 
and the other will point out the latitude. 9 

Ex.— What is the latitude of Edinburgh? Ans. 60° North.— What 
is the latitude of Constantinople ? Ans, 41° N.— What is the latitude 
of Port Jackson? Ans. 84 c South.— What is the latitude of York? Ans. 
5a N. 

IL — To find the Longitude of a given place on the Map, — 
Bulb. — If the given place is situate on a meridian, the end 
of it at the top or bottom of the map will show the longitude. 
If the place is not so situate, lay a fine or rod over the given 
place, so as to cut the same degree at the top and bottom of 
the map, — the degree thus founa is the longitude of the place, f 

Example.— What is the longitude of Archangel? Ana. 89° East— 
What is the longitude of Liverpool? Ans. 8° West— What is the longi- 
tude of Paris? Ans. 2J° E.— What is the longitude of Lisbon? Ans. 
P W.— What is the longitude of Moscow? Ans. 874° E. 

HT — To find a place on the Map of which the Latitude and 
Longitude are given, — Rule. — Place a rod over the given 
longitude at the top and bottom of the map ; measure with a 
pair of compasses the distance between the given latitude and 
the nearest parallel, and keeping one foot of the compasses 
on the parallel, the other applied to the edge of the rod will 
point out the place required. 

Example.— What place is that of whioh the latitude is 60° N., and 
longitude 80° E. ? Ans. St Petersburgh. — What place is that of which the 
latitude is 51£° N., and longitude 5' ? Ans. London.— Whatplaoe has 
nearly 49° N. latitude, and 2$ E. longitude? Ans. Paris.— What place 
is situate in 56° N. latitude, and nearly 8° W. longitude? Ans. Edin- 
burgh.— What place has 81° N. latitude, and 80° E. longitude? Ans. 
Alexandria. 

IT. — To find the distance between any two places on the Map, 
Rule. — Take the distance with a thread or pair of oompasses be- 
tween the two places, and apply this distance to the side of the 
map, you will have the distance in degrees ; or apply it to the 

* Latitude and Longitude are reckoned in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. Degrees are marked by a small (°) placed after and a little 
above the figures; minutes by one acute accent (• ); and seconds by two 
acute accents (-) thus;— Lat 40° 15* 30" N., means latitude forty degrees 
fifteen minutes thirty seconds north. If the figures on the side of the 
map increase upwards, the latitude is north; if they increase downwards, 
it is south. 

+ If the figures increase from left to right the longitude is east; if 
from right to left, the longitude is west 
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scale adapted to the map, and you will have tbe distance in 
miles.* 

Example. — What is the distance between London and Copenhagen? 
Ans. 9°, or nearly 622 miles. — What is the distance between Ixmdon 
and Botany Bay? Ans. 154°, or nearly 10,641 miles.— What is the dis- 
tance between the island of Bermudas and St Helena? Ans. 784°, or 
nearly 5079 miles. — What is the distance between Berlin and Lisbon? 
Ans. 21°, or nearly 1451 miles.— What is the distance between Madrid 
and Cairo ? Ans, 80°, or 2078 miles. 

V. — To find those Inhabitants of the Earth that are called Anti- 
podes, — These living in opposite parallels of latitude, and op- 
posite meridians, have their feet directly opposite to each other, 
m a line passing through the centre of the earth ; and they 
have their days and nights directly contrary, as also their 
seasons of the year : when it is summer with one, it is winter 
with the other : and when it is mid-day to the first, it is mid- 
night to the opposite. 

Bring London to the brass meridian, and set the index to 
XII ; then turn the globe till the indox points to the other XII ; 
next count as many degrees southward from the Eauator as are 
equal to the north latitude of London ; ( viz. 51° 30' ) and the 
place lying under that degree, is that diametrically opposite to 
London; therefore they are Antipodes to each other; this is a 
part of the Southern Ocean, near New Zealand. But Patagonia, 
in America, and Chinese Tartary, in Asia, are Antipodes to 
each other. 

Note. — These Problems may also be resolved by a Map of the 
Globe, by counting 180 degrees either east or west from the 
given place; which will be the semi-circle of the same meridian: 
and then reckoning the degrees north and south, for the latitude 
of the given place. 

* The distance found in degrees may be reduced to British miles by 
multiplying them by 69^. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 



The atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral dome arching 
towards the heaven, of which it is the most familiar synonyme 
and symbol. It floats around us like that grand object which 
the apostle John saw in his vision — " a sea of glass like unto 
crystal." Bo massive is it, that, when it begins to stir, it 
tosses about great ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and 
forests like snow-flakes to destruction before it. And yet it is 
so mobile that we have lived years in it before we can be per- 
suaded that it exists at all, and the great bulk of mankind never 
realise the truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its 
weight is so enormous, that iron shivers before it like glass, 
vet a soap-ball sails through it with impunity, and the tiniest 
insect waves it with its wings. It ministers lavishly to all the 
senses. We touch it not, but it touches us ; its warm south 
wind brings back colour to the pale face of the invalid ; its cool 
west winds refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood 
mantle in our cheeks : even its north blasts brace into new 
vigour the hardened children of our rugged clime. The eve is 
indebted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full bright- 
ness of mid-day, the chastened radiance of the gloaming, and 
the clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But for it the 
rainbow would want its triumphal arch, and the winds would 
not send their fleecy messengers on errands round the heavens. 
The cold ether would not shed its snow-feathers on the earth, 
nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. The kindly 
rain would never fall — had, storm, nor fog diversify the face 
of the sky. Our naked globe would turn its tanned unshadowed 
forehead to the sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze of light 
and heat dazzle and burn up all things. Were there no atmo- 
* sphere, the evening sun would in a moment set, and, without 
warning, plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps in 
her hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly 
through her fingers ; so that the shadows of evening gather 
by degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their heads, and 
each creature space to find a place of rest, and nestle to repose. 
In the morning the garish sun would at one bound burst from 
the bosom of night and blaze above the horizon ; but the air 
watches for his coming, and sends at first but one little ray to 
announce his approach, and then another, and by and by a 
handful ; and so gently draws aside the curtain of night, and 
slowly lets the light fail on the face of the sleeping earth, till 
her eye-lids open, and, like man, she goeth fortn again to her 
labour until the evening. 
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ORGANIC MATTER IN THE AIR. 

MEANS OF IMPROVING THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 



Thi earth, it is well known, is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of organic matter, as well as of oxygen, 1 nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
and watery vapour. This matter varies, and is constantly 
undergoing transformations from organic into inorganic ele- 
ments ; it can neither be seen, weighed, nop measured. The 
chemists cannot yet test its qualities. Liebig, with all the 
appliances of the Oiessen laboratory, cannot yet detect an? 
difference between the pure air of the Alps and the air through 
which a hound can tell a hare, a fox, or a man has passed, or 
the air which observation shows will produce small-pox, measles, 
scarlatina, hooping-cough, dysentery, cholera, influenza, typhus, 
plague. These matters may either be in a state of vapour, that 
is elastic, or inelastic ; or like water, that may exist in both 
states. They are most probably in the state of suspension; 
hang, like the smoke in cities, over the places in which they 
are produced, but are spread and driven about like vesicular 
water in clouds. A stream of aqueous vapour of the same 
elasticity from the Atlantic, passing over England, is, in one 
place, perfectly transparent ; in another, mist ; in another, 
rain : so olouds of infectious matter may fleet over the country, 
and in one place pass harmlessly by, in another (as influenza in 
London) destroy thousands of lives. The emanations from the 
living, the graves, the slaughter-houses, the heaps of filth 
rotting, the Thames, into which the sewers still empty, raise 
over London a canopy which is constantly pervaded by zymotic 
matters ; in one season this, in another that, preponderating ; 
and the epidemic influenza may easily be coaceived either to 
have broken out spontaneously, to have been conveyed here by 
ships, or to have been carried over by the winds ; as the cases 
of the Indiamen infected in the Chinese seas, our own fleets, 
and the Lousquor in the Mediterranean seem to imply that 
injiuenzine may be carried great distances over the ocean from 
the place of origin. Epidemics afford a vast field for research, 
for much remains to be investigated. The mariner, however, 
steers his ship without knowing whence the winds come, whither 
they are going, or why they are blowing ; so, as the returns 
establish, beyond a doubt, the fact that influenza was four times 
as fatal in one part of the population of London as it was in 
another, and that it is much more fatal in a part commonly 
insalubrious than in a part usually healthy, the course to be 
pursued is plain. If the means which improve the public 
health are applied with intelligence and energy, the general 
mortality can be reduced, and the ravages, either of any future 
influenza, or of the coming cholera, can be rendered inconsider- 
able. 
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OF THE VOYAGES THAT HAVE BEEN 
MADE ROUND THE WORLD. 

Tn most remarkable voyages that have been made round the 
globe, were those performed by the following navigators. 

1. Magellan. — This navigator was a Portuguese, and, under 
the auspices of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, quitted Seville, 
and Cadiz in Spain, the 10th of August, 1519, and having dis- 
covered the Magellanic Straits in South America, through them 
he entered the South Sea ; and after discovering the Ladrone 
Islands, he arrived at the Philippines, where he was killed in 
a skirmish' with the natives. Mis ship returned to Spain, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope, under the direction of Jean 
Sebastian del Cano, the 8th of September, 1522, after a voyage 
of about three years. 

2. Sir Francis Drake, of Tavistock, in Devonshire. He 
sailed from Plymouth, the 13th of December, 1577 ; entered 
the Pacific Ocean, and steering round America, returned the 
third of November, 1580, having been absent very near three 
Tears. His expeditions and victories over the Spaniards have 
been equalled by modern admirals, but not his generosity ; for 
he divided the booty he took in just proportional shares with 
the common sailors, even to wedges of gold given to him in 
return for his presents to Indian Chiefs. 

3. Thomas Cavendish, of Suffolk, sailed from Plymouth, 
with two small ships, the 1st of August, 1586 ; passed through 
the Straits of Magellan, took many rich prizes along the coasts 
of Chili and Peru ; and near California possessed himself of 
the St. Ann, an Acapulco ship, with a cargo of immense value. 
He completed the circumnavigation of the globe, by returning 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and reaching Plymouth again 
the 9th of September, 1588, after a voyage of little more than 
two years. 

4. James Mahu departed from Rotterdam, in June, 1598 : 
sailed through the Straits of Magellan, and made the tour of 
the globe. 

5. George Spillenberger, a Fleming, set sail from the 
Tezel, the 5th of August, 1614 ; and having circumnavigated 
the globe, landed in Zealand, the 1st of June, 1616. 

6. Le Maire and William Schouten sailed from the Texel 
the 14th of June, 1615 ; and made a successful voyage round 
the earth ; they discovered the strait that bears the name of 
Le Maire, and were the first who entered the South Sea by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope. They returned to Zea- 
land the first of July, 1617, after having been out two years 
and eighteen days. 

7. James the Hermit sailed round the globe during the 
years 1623, 1624, 1625, and 1626. 

13 
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8. Lord Anson; of Staffordshire, set sail in September, 1740 ; 
doubled Gape Horn in a dangerous season, lost most of his 
men by the scurry, and with only one remaining ship (the 
Centurion,) crossed the great Pacific Ocean ; and having taken a 
rich Spanish galleon on her passage from Acapulco to Manilla, 
returned home round the Gape of Good Hope. If he was lucky 
in meeting this galleon, he was no less fortunate in escaping a 
French fleet, then cruising in the channel, by sailing through 
it in a fog. He arrived at Spithead in June, 1744. 

9. Byron sailed from the Downs the 21st of June, 1764, by 
order of his Majesty George III., to make discoveries in the 
South Seas. On the coast of Patagonia he conversed with 
about 500 of that gigantic race of men, whose existence has 
been the subject of much dispute. Commodore Byron com- 
puted their height to be seven feet. He passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, crossed the South Sea, without making 
any discoveries of note, and anchored in the Downs, the 9th 
of May, 1766 ; having circumnavigated the globe in something 
better than twenty-two months. 

10. Bougainville, a Frenchman, set sail from Nantz, No- 
vember 2nd, 1766. In passing the Straits of Magellan, he had 
an interview with the Patagonians, mentioned by Byron, whom 
he describes as a wild savage nation, dressing and covering 
themselves with the skins of beasts they kill in hunting. He 
returned round the Cape of Good Hope, and entered the port 
of St Maloes, the 16th of March, 1769 ; having lost only seven 
men during two years and four months which were spent in 
this voyage. 

11. Wallis left Plymouth the 16th of August, 1766, sailed 
through the Magellanic Straits, and returned to the Downs 
the 20th of May, 1768. 

12. Carteret set sail with Captain Wallis, from Plymouth, 
but was unfortunately separated on the 11th of April following. 
Having escaped the most imminent dangers in the Straits of 
Magellan, he crossed the South Sea, and came to an anchor 
at Spithead, the 20th of March, 1769. 

13. Cook. His Majesty, George III., being determined to 
prosecute the discoveries begun in the South Sea, Captain 
Cook was appointed to the command of the ship named the 
Endeavour, with whioh he sailed from Plymouth, the 26th of 
August, 1768 ; and after the most satisfactory voyage that 
ever was undertaken, he anohored in the Downs, the 12th of 
June, 1771. Among the new .countries discovered in this im- 
portant voyage, the immense line of the coast of New South 
Wales, laid down in a track, which was heretofore marked as 
sea, claims the pre-eminence ; a territory of the extent of 2000 
miles is added to the crown of Great Britain ; and New Zea- 
land he first discovered to be two vast islands. As to Otaheite, 
and the neighbouring isles, they are pictured in colours which 
must ever render them enticing to Europeans. After having 
twice circumnavigated the globe, and explored the utmost 
navigable limits of the ocean, this great but unfortunate man 
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was out off by the savage natives of Owhyhee, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, Jan. 14th, 1797. 

14. Oliver di Noat, of Utrecht, sailed from the mouth of 
the river Maese, the 2nd of July, 1798; and having made 
the tour of the earth, returned to the same place in three 
years and eight weeks, the 20th of August, 1801. 



FOREIGN MONIES, 

WITH THEIB VALUE IN STERLING. 

Austria, 60 kreusers or 1 florin 

Brazil, milrea 2s. 3d. to about 

Bremen, rixdollar 

British America, Is. currency 

Denmark, rigsbank dollar 

France, 20 sous or one franc 

Napoleon or new Louis 

Frankfort (Maine), florin of 15 batzen 

Genoa, lira nuova 

Germany, rixdollar specie 

„ rixdollar of account 

Gibraltar, dollar of 12 reals 

Greece, drachma of 100 cents 

Hamburgh, marc banco 

„ rixdollar of 8 current marks 

India, new "Company's rupee" 

Madras and Bombay rupee 

Sicca rupee 

Leghorn, 6 lires or 1 silver pezza 

Naples, ducat of 10 oarlini 

Netherlands, 20 stivers or 1 florin 

Norway, species dollar 

Portugal, milrea 

Prussia, thaler of 80 groschen 

Rome, 10 paoli or 1 scudo 

Russia, paper ruble, about 

Silver ruble of 100 oopecs 

Sicily, 12 tari, or 1 scudo 

Spain, 34 maravedis or 1 real ... 

dollar of exchange 

Sweden, rixdollar banco, about 

Turkey, piastre, 2*d. to about 

United States, dollar, 4s. lid.— Eagle of 10 dollars 
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West Indies. — The nominal currency values of £100 sterling 
are in Jamaica £140, Barbadoes £185, Windward Islands, 
except Barbadoes, £175, Leeward Islands, £200. 
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THE 

YAKIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE GLOBE 

ALPHABETICALLY ABBANGED ABD DESCRIBED, 

With the Name, Situation, Length, Breadth, Produce, Govern- 
ment, Revenue, Military and* Naval Strength, Arts, Religion, 
and Population of each Kingdom* 



Abyssinia, an eastern kingdom, Africa. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

800 600 Gondar . . 60,600 2880 S.E. 

Pretty fertile, but subject to violent summer rains ; king is 
absolute ; Bruee traced the source of the river Nile here ; the 
natives are of a dark olive complexion. Contains 4,090,600 
inhabitants. Mahometans and Christians. 

Afghanistan, or Cabul, on confines of India. 
800 750 Cabul . 69,000 2700 S.E.byE. 

The surface of this country is remarkably varied, the north 
being composed of rugged mountains; the south, on the con- 
trary, consists of vast and dreary plains of sand, which is blown 
bv the winds on the cultivated soil. The British endeavour to 
obtain influence over this country and Persia, for the purpose of 
protecting their Indian possessions from Russia. The natives 
are a brave and hardy race, but are divided into a number of 
tribes. The soil is rich, and natural resources great ; but the 
country is in a state of anarchy. Contains 8, 669, 000 inhabitants. 
Mahometans and Hindoos. 

Alabama, one of the southern United States. 
317 174 Mobile . . . 60,220 

Produce, wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, tobacco, rice, 
cotton, silk, sugar. Contains 806,000 inhabitants. 

Algiers, one of the Barhary states, Africa. 
600 170 Algiers . . 39,000 990 S. 

Generally fertile ; ill cultivated; lately conquered and colo- 
nized by France; former revenue £160,000; foroe 65,000 men; 
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had many piratical ships of war, infesting the Mediterranean Sea. 
Contains 2,600,900, inhabitants. Mahometans and Catholics. 

Assam, an empire of Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1200 500 Hue . . . 59,060 6550 E. 

Here commerce is principally in the hands of the Chinese. 
The government is despotic ; the people very industrious, par- 
ticularly in manufactures. Contains 18,060,000 inhabitants. 
Buddhists and Mahometans. 

Antigua, a Br. Leeward Island, W. Indies. 
20 18 St. John's . 36,600 3900 S.W. 

A productive sugar colony, yielding 26,000 hogsheads an- 
nually; water very scarce; has an excellent harbour. Con- 
tains 6000 whites, and 30,690 negroes. Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Arabia, a country in the West of Asia. 

1500 1280 Mecca . . 34,000 2640 S.E. 

Is subject to Turkey. Contains 10,690,000 inhabitants. Ma- 
hometans and Hindoos. 

Archangel, a large province of Kussia. 
80 56 St. Michael, . . 4,000 

Bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; is divided into 
circles ; it is a very dreary district. " Produce, fir deals, and 
contains many wild animals. Greek church. 

Arkansas, a territory of the United States 
of North America. 
500 252 Arkopolis . . 4,000 

About 10,000 of the Osage, Pawnee, and Cherokee tribes of 
Indians still occupy different parts of the country. They have 
a great quantity of buffaloes, deer, elks, bears, wolves, pan- 
thers, die. The banks of the rivers are composed of a rich 
alluvial soil, which at no distant day may become fields of 
activity and abundance. Near Washita is a hot spring, the 
waters of which are peculiarly efficacious in chronic diseases, 
and paralytic affections ; and although in the bosom of a wil- 
derness, it has frequently 300 to 400 visitors at a time, and is 
held so saored by the Indians, that whatever differences may 
exist among them, they subside when here. 
-13- 
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Austria, an empire, South part of Germany. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

850 450 Vienna. . 490,000 650 S.E. 

This extensive empire is bounded on the north by the 
kingdom of Saxony, by Silesia, and Russian Poland. On the 
east by Russian Poland, Moldavia, and Wallachia. On the 
south, by the Danube and the Suave, which separates it from 
Turkey, by the Adriatic Sea, and by the river Po in Italy. On 
the west, by the river Tesimo and Lake Maggiore, which divide 
it from Piedmont, and by Switzerland, and the kingdom of 
Bavaria. The most northern part of the empire is in Bohemia, 
latitude 50° 40' north ; and the most southern in the territory 
of Cattaro in Dalmatia, latitude 42° north ; the most western 
point is in longitude 8° 30' east, bordering on Piedmont, and 
the most eastern in longitude 26° 30' east, adjoining to Russian 
Poland. It contains the circle of Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and part of Silesia in Germany. Venice, Milan, Mantua, Istria, 
Dalmatia, and the Illyric Isles. This strange aggregate of 
nations consists, according to a recent proclamation T>y the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of the following countries: — "The 
archduchy of Austria, on either bank of the Enns ; the duchies 
of Salzburgh and Styria; the kingdom of Illvria (consisting 
of the duchies of Earinthia and Krain, the princely countries 
of Goez and Gradiska, the margravate of Istria, and the city 
of Trieste, with the territories thereunto appertaining); the 
princely county of Tyrol and Voralberg ; the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia ; the margravate of Moravia ; the duchies of Upper and 
Lower Silesia ; the kingdoms of Gallicia and Lodomeria, with 
the duchies of Auschwitz and Zator, and the grand duchy of 
Cracow ; the duchy of Bukowina ; the kingdoms of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, with the territories of the Croatian 
coast; the city of Fiume, with the territories thereunto ap- 
pertaining ; the kingdom of Hungary ; the grand duchy of 
Transylvania, inclusive of the Saxish country, and the coun- 
ties of Kraszna, Middle Szolnok, and Zarand; the districts 
of Kovar and the city of Zilah ; the territories of the military 
border, and the kingdoms of Lombardy and Venice." The 
empire is bounded on the north by Russia and Prussia; on 
the east by Turkey, and the Russo- Turkish provinoes of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia ; on the south by the Adriatic, the duchies 
of Parma and Modena, and the Papal States; and on the 
west by Switzerland and Bavaria. From west to east its 
greatest extent is about 900 miles ; and from north to south 
about 410 miles. The aspect of the Austrian Empire differs 
from that of Europe in general, by being mountainous rather 
than level. The scenery is rendered strikingly picturesque 
by elevated chains of mountains, noble rivers, numerous lakes, 
and extensive forests. The archduchy of Austria, wherein 
is situated Vienna, the capital of the empire, is divided by 
the river Enns into Upper and Lower Austria. From a ridge 
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of hills on the north, and a branch of the Norio Alps which 
separate it from Styria on the south, the country curves down- 
ward, forming a deep valley, through which flows the mighty 
Danube, receiving in its course the streams which intersect 
the banks on either side. Vienna, in 48° 12' 36" N. lat., and 
16° 16' 42" E. long., stands in a fertile plain on the right 
bank of the Danube. On the south and west it is bordered 
by a range of thickly wooded and vine-clad hills. In Vienna 
the commercial activity of London, and the brilliant gaiety 
of Paris, seem blended with the picturesque luxuriance of an 
eastern city; and the splendid equipages, showily painted 
shop fronts, and striking varieties of costume, add to the 
brilliancy of the scene ; while the latter speaks unmistakeably 
of the many different nations of which Vienna is the capital. 
Vienna Proper is only four miles in extent, but it includes 
many fine buildings, and its streets, though narrow, are well 
built. It contains about fifty churches, some of them remarka- 
ble for architectural beauty. The Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
founded by Henry I., is a noble Gothic structure, 342 feet 
long, by 144 broad, with a steeple 447 feet high. Vienna is 
celebrated for its collections of sculpture, statuary, pictures, 
engravings, books, rare manuscripts, subjects relating to natu- 
rafhistory, and indeed to every branch of the arts and sciences. 
Silesia is situated on the north east of Moravia ; Troppau and 
Teschen are the principal cities. The kingdoms of Gallicia 
and Lodomeria, spread on the north of the Carpathians, which 
divide them from Hungary, and gradually decline from an ele- 
vation into an immense plain. The forests are extensive, and 
much infested with wolves and bears. The chief city is Lem- 
berg, and the principal rivers the Vistula, which forms the 
northern boundary, tne Dniester, and the Bug. Cracow was 
formerly the capital of Poland ; it stands on the Vistula, long. 
1° 17' W. ; N. lat. 50° 46". The duchy of Bukovina is divided 
by a ridge of the Carpathians from Transylvania and Hungary. 
Transylvania is encircled and intersected by mountains, from 
whence flow innumerable streams, which render the land ex- 
ceedingly fertile. In the south is the Saxish country. Capital, 
Hermanstadt. These territories form an unbroken chain along 
the Turkish frontier, from the Adriatic to Gallicia, and present 
similar physical features to the regions on which they border. 
The interior of Dalmatia consists of mountains and valleys, 
and the land on the coast is rocky and barren. Dalmatia 
includes an archipelago of islands, crowned with forests. Its 
principal rivers are the Zermagna and the Kerka. Croatia 
extends between Hungary and Dalmatia ; Agram is the capital. 
It contains valuable quarries of marble. Sclavonia is divided 
from Hungary by the Drave, or Draw, on which stands the 
famous bridge constructed by Sultan Solyman in 1566. It is 
a fertile and level country. Hlyria is intersected by several 
chains of mountains, of which the most remarkable are the 
Noric, Carnian, and Julian Alps. The southern and eastern 
portions, viz., Carniola and Istria, contain an extraordinary 
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assemblage of grottoes, subterranean rivers, and other curious 

Phenomena; among others, the far-famed lake of Czirknitz. 
'he principal rivers are the Save, the Laibach, and Gurck. 
Fiume stands on the gulf of Guarnero ; it has a good harbour. 
The island of Kylia is situated in the gulf of Guarnero, and 
also that of Gherso. Salzsburgh is a mountainous country, 
possessed of valuable copper, silver, and iron mines. It was 
formerly a duchy of Germany, but was recently exchanged by 
the King of Bavaria, with the Emperor of Austria, for the 
palatinate on the west side of the Rhine. Styria contains a 
ridge of mountains called the "Styrian Alps/' of stupendous 
height, which have been thought to surpass in grandeur even 
those of Switzerland. A railroad connects Vienna with Trieste. 
Principal rivers, the Mur and the Enns. The scenery of the 
Tyrol is unsurpassed in grandeur and romantic beauty by that 
of any other European country. The valleys are fertile in 
corn and wine, ana the Tyrolese have the character of being 
a hardy and industrious race. The Voralberg forms the north- 
west division of the regions generally understood to be included 
in the Tyrol ; the Brixen, the north-east division ; the bishopric 
of Trent, the southern division; while Tyrol Proper forms 
the centre. The country is named from a castle called the 
"Tyrol," on a mountain near Merau. The principal chain of 
mountains is the Brenner, which includes numerous glaciers. 
This chain stretches from Yalteline on the south-west to the 
duchy of Salzsburgh on the north-east, and its breadth between 
Trent and Innspruch, the capital city, is 70 British miles. 
Chief rivers the Inn, Adige, and Eysach. The Austrian do- 
minions, from the extensive regions which they include, have 
necessarily many varieties of climate. The northern countries 
generally are bleak, and have six months of severe winter, and 
even during the summer season the temperature is low. The 
foundation of this powerful empire was laid in the time of 
Charlemagne, a.d. 800, by a body of militia, and denominated 
the Margravate of Austria. In 1156, it was united with the 
territories above the river Enns, and created a duchy. In 1282 
the dynasty of the house of Hapsburg commenced, and the 
duchy rapidlv increased. In 1438 Albert V. succeeded, on the 
death of nis father-in-law, the emperor Sigismund, to the king- 
doms of Hungary and Bohemia, and obtained the electoral 
crown of Germany. On his death the countries were again 
separated. In 1453, Austria was raised to the rank of an arch- 
duchy. In 1526, Louis, king of Bohemia and Hungary, was slain 
at the battle of Mohatz, and his dominions, including Moravia 
and Silesia, were reunited with Austria, which then attained 
the position of a European monarchy. In the first division of 
Poland, in 1772, Austria acquired Gallicia, and captured Buko- 
vina in 1777. In 1804, Francis, the reigning monarch, united all 
his states under the name of the empire of Austria, and declared 
himself the hereditary emperor. In 1814 and 1815, Austria 
obtained the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and recovered Dal- 
matia, and other changes were made in the boundaries of the 
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empire. The Austrian dominions are rich in their animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions. They possess some fine breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. Ail kinds of grain, fruit, 
(especially the grape, ) wood, flax, and tobacco, are extensively 
cultivated. The wine produced in Hungary alone amounts 
annually to 582,960,000 quarts. The mineral resources are 
abundant, and there are numerous manufactories of wool, 
cotton, flax, silk, and glass. The population of this extraordi- 
nary empire includes many distinct races, differing widely in 
manners, language, religion, and appearance, It numbers 
about 96,000,000, of whom 4,000,000 are Austrians, and 9,000,000 
other Germanic races, all speaking the German language; 
about 15,000,000 are Sclavonic, including 6,600,000 Czechs, or 
Bohemians; 2,900,000 Poles; 2,600,000 Russians; 1,260,000 
Wends ; 700,000 Groats ; 2,000,000 Servians ; and 10,000 Bul- 
garians. The Romanic races number nearly 8,000,000, of whom 
5,250,000 are Italians, and 2,500,000 Wallachians. Those of 
Asiatic descent are about 5,600,000, of whom the Magyars (in 
Hungary) number 4,958,000 ; the Jews 670,000 ; and the Arme- 
nians 12,000. The population is very unequally distributed ; in, 
Lombardy there are about 5000 to the square mile German ; in 
Styria, 2000. The average of the empire is 144 mouths to each 
square mile English. The mortality is greater in Austria than 
in England or France. The annual exports amount to about 
£10,000,000, and the imports to about £11,000,000. Of the 
exports, two-thirds are received by Southern Germany, Russia, 
Turkey, Switzerland, and the adjoining countries; and the 
other third is exported by sea, principally from Trieste, Venice, * 
and Fiume. The customs duties amount on imports to 
£1,400,000, and on exports to £150,000. The shipping numbers 
about 500 vessels ; tonnage, 120,000 ; crews, 6000. The military 
marine is small, but the steam fleet of the "Austrian Lloyds 
Go." at Trieste,. is always for the Imperial service. The yearly 
revenue is about 150,000,000 florins: at 2s. =£15, 000, ,000; 
about fl.50,000,000 are raised by direct taxes; indirect, 
fl.80,000,000; Grown lands, fl.5,000,000; and the remainder 
from sundry sources. The land tax varies from 3d. to Is. 6d. 
an acre, and yields fl. 40, 000, 000; excjse, fl. 20, 000, 000 ; customs, 
fl. 15,000,000. The public debt of about fl. 1,500,000,000, re- 
quired for the payment of the interest, fl. 70,000,000 ; army 
and war department, fl. 75, 000, 000 ; police, fl. 10, 000,000; en- 
dowed establishments, fl. 14,000,000 ; civil list, fl.6,000,000; 
foreign office, fl. 2, 000, 000. Total military force on peace esta- 
blishment, 286,000 ; when augmented by additions to different 
branches to a war footing, 520,000, or 15 in every 1,000 inha- 
bitants; 440,000 are infantry; 55,000 cavalry; and 30,000 
artillery and engineers. Of the whole population, about 
25,000,000 are Roman Catholics ; 6,000,000 of the Greek 
Church; 3,500,000 Protestants; 639,000 Jews. The Protestants 
are spread over the empire, but are most numerous in Hungary. 
There is no exclusion from any position in the army, law, or 
civil government, by reason of religion. Education is being 
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extensively diffused. There are 25,000 national elementary 
schools, and various academies, universities, and institutes. 
The inhabitants of the Hungarian and Polish provinces are the 
least, and the Lombardo- Venetian and Austrian Proper the best 
instructed. About 36 political journals, of which 18 are in the 
German, 11 in Italian, and 5 in the Hungarian language. 



DIVISIONS, AREA, POPULATION, AND REVENUES. 



Countries. 



Ares in 

square 

miles. 

German. 



Population. 



Imperial 
Revenues. 



Archduchy of Austria and Salzs- 
burg 

Styria 

IUyria 

Tyrol and Voralberg 

Bohemia 

Moravia and Upper Silesia .... 

Gallician States 

Hungary, Sclavonia, Croatia, and 
military frontiers 

Transylvania and military fron- 
tiers 

Military frontiers 

Dalmatia 

Lombardy and Venetia 

Total 



519 
516 
952 
481 
1,548 

4,181 

1,100 
609 
278 
851 



2,317,864 
997,200 
1,269,477 
848,177 
4,318,732 
2,242467 
4,980,208 

10,500,000 

2,118,578 

1,285,466 

405,854 

4,876,549 



£ 

2,800,000 
600,000 
700,000 
450,000 

2,000,000 
800,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

700,000 

150,000 
3,000,000 



12437 



86410,272 



15,700,000 



In the Austrian empire, one man out of 78 is a soldier ; in 
the kingdom of Great Britain and its dependencies, one in 426 ; 
in the United States, one in 2947. 

The Austrian dominion embraces countries as various in 
their natural properties as their inhabitants are different in 
language, manners, and national character. Bohemia, Moravia, 
and the archduchy of Austria, have a mild and salubrious cli- 
mate, and are rich in corn, wine, cattle, gold, silver, copper, 
antimony, coal, salt, Ac. Li Vienna there are manufactures of 
silk, gold and silver lace, cloths, stuffs, porcelain, Ac. The 
empire numbers 770 cities, 2220 market towns, and 60,105 
villages. The Emperor is head of the Germanic body. Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

Azores, islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

9 in number. St. Michael's. 56,900 1460 W. 

Lying midway between Europe and America ; producing corn, 
wine, fruits, and cattle ; subject to earthquakes ; discovered in 
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1430 by the Portuguese, to whom they belong. Contain 209,000 
inhabitants. Catholics. 

Bahamas, or Lucaya Isles, Gulf of Florida. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

(a numerous group) Nassau . 7600 3500 S. W. 

Twelve of these islands are large ; Providence is colonized, 
producing cotton, drugs, dyewoods, and mahogany ; the inha- 
bitants cultivate cotton to advantage ; belong to Great Britain. 
Contain 30,600 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Bahia, or St. Salvador, a city of Brazil. 

Bahia . . 139,600 5120 S.W. 

This citv carries on a great trade in gold, sugar, tobacco, 
Brazil wood,, skins, balsam of oopagni, ipecacuanha, <fco. Contain 
30,000 whites, 49,000 mulattoes, and 66,600 negroes. Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Banda Oriented, a republic of S. America. 

200 160 Montevideo. 12,600 7000 S.W. 

This state is tolerably fertile, but not rich and abundant ; 
exports large quantities of bides. Contains 270,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics. 

Barbadoes, a British West India Island. 

21 15 Bridgetown . 29,900 4009 S.W. 

A productive sugar colony ; subject to hurricanes ; was once 
the most valuable island of the Carribbees. Contains 20,900 
whites, and 99,600 negroes. Protestants and Catholics. 

Bavaria, a kingdom of Germany. 

125 87 Munich . . 160,600 550 S. E. 

A fruitful country, having oorn and wine in plenty; revenue 

£1,666,000; can keep 36,000 men; the natives are strong and 

laborious. Contains 4,938, 205_inhabitants. Catholics and Jews. 

Barbary, a country of Africa. 

2700 150 Algiers . . 36,000 990 S. 

This northern division of Africa is distinguished in history 
as having long disputed with Rome the empire of the world. 
The ruins of Carthage are situated about twelve miles from 
Tunis. The climate is littlo different from that of Europe. 
The soil is fertile in grain, cotton, tobacco, olives, and delicious 
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fruits. The horses of Barbary are famed for their beauty and 
form. Government is despotic. Contains 11,500,600 inhabi- 
tants. Mahometans. 

Belgium, a kingdom of Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

190 130 Brussels . . . 80,960 180 E. 

This country has been termed the garden of Europe, in 
consequence of the fertility of the soil, and its high state of 
cultivation. The country presents a pleasing variety of gentle 
eminences, plains, and meadows. The climate resembles that 
of England. Belgium has the honour of giving birth to many 



eminent men, among whom may be mentioned Rubens, Tan- 
dyck, Teniers, who formed what is termed the Flemish school 
of painting. Manufactures are extensively carried on, particu- 



larly those of woollen cloth, hardware, and machinery. The 
Belgians are noted particularly for the manufacture of lace, 
lawns, and cambrics. Produces corn, flax, fruits, <feo., and has 
valuable mines. Separated from Holland (to which it was 
united) in 1830, and elected for its king Leopold, Prince of Baxe 
Coburg. Contains 5,900,900 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Bengal, a British presidency in Hindostan. 
400 300 Calcutta . 690,000 3500 S.E. by E. 

Calcutta, the capital, and greatest commercial city of the 
East Indies, in 1717 was a petty village; trades largely to 
~* " " '", indigo, 



China, and exports sugar, saltpetre, gums, pepper, silk, ] 

Ac.. Revenue £16,000,000. Inhabitants, 89,600,000. Mano- 

metans, Brahmins, and Protestants. 

Berbice, a British colony in South America. 
25,060 sq. miles New Amsterdam 7660 4000 S. W. 

This country has greatly improved since it fell into the 
hands of the English m 1803 ; producing abundance of coffee, 
sugars, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, and indigo. Contains 66,600 
inhabitants, principally black. Protestants and Catholics. 

Bermuda Isles, Atlantic Ocean. 
102 in No. St. George . . 5900 2700. S. W. 

Rich in vegetable production; produces cedar, coffee, and 
ootton ; the air pure, and people industrious ; they are walled 
in with coral rooks, and he 600 miles east of North America ; 
belong to Great Britain. Contain 36,600 inhabitants. Pro- 
testants and Catholics. 

Birmah, an empire of eastern Asia. 

1050 600 Ava 69,000 4800 S.E. 
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This empire, diminished by large cessions of territory, made 
to the English in 1826, is still powerful ; its productions are the 
common staples of the east. Contains 4,600,000 inhabitants. 
Buddhists. 

Bohemia, a central kingdom of Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

200 150 Prague . . 129,000 600 E. J S. 

This kingdom is situated in the centre of Germany, and is 
surrounded Dy mountains ; produces corn, cattle, dec. ; has 
mines of silver, copper, lead, iron, and saltpetre ; power abso- 
lute ; revenue £650,000. Contains 4,900,000 inhabitants. 
Protestants and Catholics. 

Bombay, a British presidency in Hindostan. 
65,000 sq. miles Bombay . 300,000 3600 S. E. 

The port of Bombay after Calcutta, the principal commercial 
emporium of the East Indies ; it has a fortress, dockyard, and 
arsenal ; country sterile, and climate unwholesome. Revenue 
£2,800,000. Contains 8,600,000 inhabitants. Mahometans, 
Brahmins, and Protestants. 

Bolivia, a republic of South America. 
110 70 LaPaz . . . 59,900 4968 S.W.byS. 

Its productions resemble those of Peru, of which it formerly 
was a part, and in it are situated the celebrated silver mines 
of Potosi. Contains 1,800,600 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Borneo, chief of the Sunda Isles, East Indies. 
800 600 Borneo . . . 16,900 6200 S.E. 

It is the largest island in the world, except New Holland ; 
marshy near the coast ; produces rice, pepper, drugs, and fine 
diamonds; subject to several Mahometan princes. Contains 
3,609,600 inhabitants. Pagans. 

Brandenburgh, a northern state of Germany. 
200 130 Berlin . . . 366,541 490 E. 

This state is subject to his Prussian Majesty, who resides 
at Berlin ; can raise 50,000 men ; produces corn, cattle, &e„ 
manufactories of tapestry, gold, mirrors, silks, and woollen 
stuffs. Contains 2,600,900 inhabitants. Lutherans and Ca- 
tholics. 

Brazil, an eastern empire of South America. 

2500 2180 Rio de Janeiro 169,060 5000 S.S.W. 

14 
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Fine sugar, tobacco, indigo, drugs, Brazil wood, gold, and 
precious stones; the olimate towards the north is hot and 
stormy, the south pleasant. Revenue £2,678,000 ; several ships 
of war. Contains 6,900,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Brunswick, a duchy in the north of Germany. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

150 60 Brunswick . . 46,600 400 E. 

- A very fruitful country ; the city has ten Lutheran churches, 
a rich monastery, and a citadel The royal family of Great 
Britain is a branch of the house of Brunswick. Revenue 
£400,000 ; can raise 30,000 men. Contains 340,000 inhabitants. 
Lutherans and Calvinists. 

Buenos Ayres, Rio de la Plata, a republic, 

South America. 
985,000 sq. miles. Buenos Ayres 86,000 7500 S.S.W. 

Fields every tropical production, and those of temperate cli- 
mates ; the mountains are rich in gold, silver, and copper. It 
contains 1,100,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Cadiz, a large and free town of Spain. 

Cadiz .... 68,000 1040 S.byW. 

A very ancient place; here are linen manufactures; great 
quantities of salt, wine, and fruits ; is the centre of the Spanish 
commerce to the West Indies and America, 45 miles west of 
Gibraltar, and contains 68,900 inhabitants. Catholics. 

California, west coast South America. 
350,000 sq. miles. San Francisco, rapidly increasing. 

The extensive tract of country on the western coast of Ame- 
rica, known under the title of California, is divided into Upper 
and Lower. That portion called Upper, or New California, is 
bounded on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on the west by the 
continued chain of the Rocky Mountains, which separates the 
territory from the Mississippi, and the settled portions of the 
United States ; on the north by the Oregon country ; and on 
the south by the boundary between the governments of the 
United States and Mexico, near San Diego. Length, from' 
north to south, between the parallels of 32° and 43° north lati- 
tude, along the shore, about 800 miles ; breadth, between 660 
and 700; area, about 356,000 square miles. There are three 
distinct mountain ranges : the Monterey ridge, on the sea coast, 
is separated by the valley of the Sacramento river from the 
Sierra Neveda range, — an elevation of from 10,000 to 14,000 
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feet above the sea, from which it is distant 150 miles. There is 
a third irregular ridge, called the Wahsatch, or Colorado, 
stretching south-west from the Snake, or Columbia river, in 
the meridian of 112°, to Mount Bernardino, on the sea coast, 
near the Mexican boundary. By these mountain ranees the 
country is divided into three districts, of which the middle, or 
largest, is a table land called "the great basin," 600 miles in 
length, 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea, with the Colorada range 
on the east, and the Sierra Neveda on the west. It is described 
by Mr. Wyld, the scientific and public-spirited geographer, as a 
desert covered with the fragments of quartz and volcanic matter 
washed from the mountains. The Utah, or Great Salt Lake, 
about 120 miles long, is in the north-east of this basin, where 
the country is broken, and the streams burst through cleft 
rocks. The Sierra Neveda has some of its peaks covered with 
perpetual snow ; others are clothed with oak, cedar, and pine. 
The coast range, distant 40 miles from the sea, is more rugged, 
less elevated, and in some places sandy and barren. San Fran- 
cisco is one of the finest harbours in the world, and would hold 
all the shipping of England.* The entrance is a mile and a 
half wide, and has a bar and surf, but a good channel ; the har- 
bour runs inland, parallel to the coast, Eke a natural dock, for 
sixty miles. The towns of San Francisco and Terba Buena are 
built on its shores. Bodego, in 38° 19' N., 90 miles north, is a 
small harbour. . Monterey is a small bay south of San Fran- 
oisco, and has a town of the same name, near the mouth of the 
Buenaventura river. The harbour is protected from the south 
and south-west winds, but not entirely from those in the north- 
west, which prevail on this coast throughout the year, except- 
ing the winter months. San Diego harbour affords secure 
anchorage for merchant vessels, and runs a considerable dis- 
tance inland. The Colorado river flows from north to south for 
700 or 800 miles, and falls into the Gulf of California. Its 
principal feeders are from the Rocky Mountains. The river 
Gila, which at its junction with the Colorada forms the boun- 
dary between American California and Mexico, is 400 miles 
long. The Rio Virgen rises in the Colorada ridge. The St. 
Joachim flows from south to north, through the Buenaventura 
Valley ; has its rise in the Chintache Lake ; its chief feeders 
are from the west side of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and it 
falls into the southern side of the Tula Marshes, at the head of 
the bay of San Francisco. The Sacramento has its source in 
" Destruction river," which rises in Mount Straste, one of the 
northern peaks of the Sierra Nevada ridge, 14,390 feet above 
the sea — flows south for 200 miles, through the Sacramento 
valley, receives numerous tributaries, and mils into the north 

* There were upwards of three hundred ships in San Francisco harbour 
in November, 1849, without crews, or any persons to take care of the vessels. 
A great many large iron houses have been built, and are building, in Liver- 
pool. Many ships have sailed to California from Liverpool, and several 
others are chartered to go this year (1850). 
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side of the Tula Marshes, nearly opposite the mouth of the St. 
Joachim. The Sacramento is navigable 50 miles for ships, and 
150 for boats ; and small steamers have now been sent thither 
from the United States. The lower part of the river occa- 
sionally overflows its banks, and floods the country to a con- 
siderable extent. The Sacramento and Buenaventura valleys 
have in several places wide and fertile plains, and well-timbered 
groves and forests of oak, elm, ash, birch, planes, and pines. 
New Helvetia, or Sutter's Fort, and Francisco plain, near the 
bay of St. Paul, have large and rich tracts for cultivation, and 
various smaller vales of great natural beauty. The general 
aspect of the country is not so favourable for tillage as for pas- 
turage, which furnishes provender for herds of wild cattle, 
horses, deer, and various animals. Like other places on the 
west coast of America, extremes of heat and cold prevail ; on 
the coast, blustering winds, and in the valleys of the interior 
intense heat, with sudden blasts of cold air from the snow-clad 
mountains, which bring on remittent fevers. The marshes 
exhale noxious vapours, which produce fevers and agues. The 
north-west winds seem saturated with icy particles, and render 
fires indispensable in summer. The rainy season begins in 
November and ends in March ; and although there may be only 
one rainv day in each week, it is difficult to work, by reason of 
the floods which descend from the hills and mountains. The 
Sierra Neveda mountains are granitic, with trap and quartz. 
In some parts the structure is of white granite ; in others, of 
limestone, or porous trap, or basalt. The character of the 
whole country is evidently volcanic. Between the parallels of 
39° and 41°, there are many boiling springs of sulphur, salt, 
magnesia, and warm mud lakes. The mountain torrents carry 
down large quantities of granitic formations, which are rapidly 
disintegrating, and in which great mineral wealth will probably 
be discovered. The coarse pebbles and large stones round on 
the west bank of the Sacramento are composed of milky quartz, 
jasper, basalt, pudding stone, and slate. Three hills in the 
middle of the Sacramento valley, called "Butes," are of tra- 
chytic porphyry, and are supposed to have been active vol- 
canoes. The highest is 1794 feet above the river. San Fran- 
cisco, the capital, is on a headland commanding the entrance 
to the bay, and surrounded bv low sand hills and scrubby 
mounds, which give an air of desolation to the scene. There 
is a small brick-built battery, but no public buildings of any 
note. In 1841, the town was almost in ruins ; now its popula- 
tion is about 15,000, and it is probably destined, if gold con- 
tinues abundant, to be the most important city on the coasts of 
the Pacific. If the Americans run a line of steamers thence to 
Canton, the postal distance between China and New York will 
be reduced to 30 days ; and the trade of Japan, Corea, China, 
Cochin China, Siam, the Eastern Archipelago, Manilla, the 
Sandwich Islands, Ac., will, unless England bestir herself, 
become almost a natural monopoly in the hands of the Ame- 
ricans. Monterey, New Helvetia, and other towns and villages, 
do not require notice ; for some years most of them have been 
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decaying. By right of discovery, California belonged to Spain, 
having been first visited by Don Diego Becerra in 1533. Sir 
Francis Drake was in the country in 1579, and the Indian chiefs 
gave him the sovereignty for England ; but with that unac- 
countable neglect of remote, though valuable interests, which 
characterises our proceedings as a nation, the cession made to 
Drake was not acted on, and the Spaniards sent Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to California, who formed "presidioses," or missions, 
in different parts among the Indians. In 1822, when Mexico 
declared itself a republic, free from Spain, California was added 
to its territories. Subsequently, several Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans settled in the country ; and in October, 1836, California, 
by a revolution headed by Alvaredo, a Mexican, aided by Gra- 
ham, a New Englander, and Spence, an Englishman, declared 
itself independent of Mexico. Several counterplots and revo- 
lutions took place, and, in 1846, on the breaking out of war 
with Mexico, the United States took possession of the country, 
which was finally ceded to them by the treaty of 1848. 

The names of the towns and Jesuit missions, and their popu- 
lation in 1842, are thus stated by Mr. Wyld :— 



Towns and Missions. 


Established. 


Population. 


Indians. 


Whites. 


Total. 


St. Francisco Solano, and 


1823 
1817 

1776 
1797 
1777 

1791 
1799 

1770 
1791 
1771 
1797 
1771 
1787 
1804 
1786 
1782 
1797 
1781 
1771 
1776 
1798 
1769 


70 
20 

ISO 
400 
300 
600 

50 
80 

40 

20 

160 

80 

80 

60 

260 

400 

800 

600 

100 
660 
600 


160 

100 
560 

600 
800 

100 
600 

800 
1,200 

100 


220 

150 
950 

1,000 
800 

180 
600 

1,200 
1,200 

600 


St Raphael 

Dolores, San Francisco, and 


St. Joseph 


St. Clara 


St. Joseph of Guadeloupe 
Branciforte 


St. Cruz 


St. John Baptist T ........ . 






N.S. de la Soledad 

St. Anthony •• 


Str Michael T ............ . 


St. Lewis Obispo 


Concepcion 


St. Ines 


St Barbara 


St Buenaventura 

St Ferdinand ............ 


Pueblo de loa Angeles . . 
St Gabriel 


St John Caplstrano 

St Luis Bey 


8t Diego ",. 


Total of increase in 


1839 






100,000 
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The aboriginal or Indian inhabitants have much diminished. 
In 1834 they were numbered at 30,000 in the towns, independent 
of those in the country ; in 1842, at only 4,500 in the towns, 
and 10,000 in the country. There are various "nations," or 
tribes, in the northern and southern districts, of whom little 
or nothing is known. Father Gareza, a Jesuit, who visited the 
Golorada and Gila rivers, thus enumerates the "nations:" — 
On the Colorada river, the Cucopa, 3,600 souls ; Tallignamay, 
2,000; Carjuenche, 3,000; Yuma, 3,000; Talchedon, 2,500; 
Tamesabs, 3000= total, 17,100. On the Gila river— the Passaza, 
4,000; Pima, 2,500, Coco Maricopas, 2,500=0,000. He gives 
the names of 11 other more northerly nations, but does not state 
their numbers. Since the breaking up of the Jesuit mission 
stations, small-pox, "Are water," i. e. spirits, and vice of every 
kind, have rapidly thinned the Indians, who bear no kindly 
feelings towards the idle, proud, and oppressing Californian 
Spaniards, who are estimated at 3,000, and their half-bred 
descendants at 2,000. The Californian Indians are described as 
wanting in all the better traits which distinguish the Red 
Indians of North America. They are of short stature, feeble 
frame, stupid, slothful, inconstant, devoid of knowledge or 
powers of reflection, cunning, and revengeful. In 1802 Humboldt 
gave the number of converted Indians in 18 missions at — males 
7945, females 7,617=16,562. The total foreign population of 
Upper California was stated to be, in 1842 -—English, from 
United States, 300; from Europe, 250; Irish 50: Spanish 80; 
French and Canadians 80 ; Dutch, Swiss, Italians, and Portu- 
guese, 90; Mexicans 90. It is probable that the number of 
white inhabitants is now 25,000. The Mormons have formed 
several stations; and adventurers are flocking to California form 
all parts. Although the earth, where cultivated, yields in abun- 
dance 30 to 40 per cent, of wheat and other food for man, the 
gold found on the surface soil furnishes a representative of value 
to such an incalculable extent as to appear more fabulous than 
real ; and, excepting quicksilver, to render all other products 
of comparative little value. Sir Francis Drake noticed the 
auriferous appearance of the soil, and at the beginning of the 
last century Captain Shelcock, an Englishman, conveyed some 
of the Californian gold, which he had found in the black sands 
of the river Sacramento, to China, but he did not prosecute 
his inquiries. It seems extraordinary that no discoveries were 
made by the Jesuit missionaries. Captain Suter, who had been 
an officer in the Swiss guard of Charles X., and obliged to leave 
France in 1830, settled first in Missouri ; in 1836, on the Co- 
lumbia river, and in 1839 in California, where he founded the 
town of New Helvetia, on the Sacramento river ; built a fort, 
which, in 1843, mounted 12 pieces of artillery, and had a gar- 
rison of 30 whites and 40 Indians. This enterprising settler 
farmed a large tract of land, and, in 1847, while a mill race 
was being formed, the gold scales were washed up with the 
mud and gravel. The discovery soon became known, and in 
a few weeks the town of San Francisco was deserted ; the 
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soldiers and sailors left their barracks and ships, and the 
whole population commenced "wet digging" in the beds, 
streams, and rivers, and "dry digging" on the higher banks. 
The mud and gravel, after being washed and sieved!, leaves 
the sand and small gold scales ; the sand, when dried, is blown 
away, and the gold is collected in phials or skins for preser- 
vation. To what extent gold may be found it is impossible to 
say ; the whole of the mountains on the west coast of America 
probably abound with it. It is now known that the Buena- 
ventura valley, as well as that of the Sacramento, yields gold ; 
not only in scales, by washing, but that it is also found in lumps 
of the weight of four or five ounces, imbedded in rooky ravines, 
or united to blocks of quartz, scattered over the plain. Borne 
ravines 100 yards long, by 4 wide, have yielded 17,000 dollars. 
The whole of the two above-named valleys, to the extent of 
600 miles long, by 150 bread, abound in gold; which is also 
found on the river Gila, on the south-east, or Mexican frontier ; 
and by the Mormons at the great Salt Lake, near a branch of 
the Colombia river, in 42° N. It is probable that the great 
basin between the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains is 
extensively spread with gold. From the quantity of gold found 
in the Sacramento, there must be some extensive deposits or 
vast masses of the precious metal embedded near the surface in 
the Sierra Nevada ridge, which may prove an El Dorada far more 
valuable than that which the gallant and adventurous Raleigh 
sought. Other metals abound in California. Quicksilver is 
obtained from cinnabar, in the hills near San Francisco ; and 
Mr. Forbes procured 30,000 dollars' worth of the fluid metal 
in little more than a year. There are other cinnabar mines. 
At San Francisco copper and iron have been long known, and 
at Monterey, mines of silver and lead. Coal traces are at Santa 
Cruz. Sulphur, ochres, porcelain clay, and marbles abound.* 

The mode of working these mines, more fitly to bo denomi- 
nated washings, is simple, and may easily be explained. Sup- 
pose a loose, gravel-like stratum of rounded quartzose pebbles 
and adventitious matter incumbent on granite, and covered by 
earthy matter of variable thickness. Where water of suffi- 
ciently high level oan be commanded, the ground is cut in 
steps, each twenty or thirty feet wide, two or three broad, 
ana about one deep. Near the bottom a trench is cut to the 
depth of two or three feet. On each step stand six or eight 
negroes, who, a* the water flows gently from above, keep the 
earth continually in motion with shovels, until the whole is 
reduced to liquid mud, and washed below. The particles of 

fold contained in this earth descend to the trench, where, 
y reason of their specific gravity, they quickly precipitate. 
Workmen are continually employed at the trench to remove 
the stones and dear away the surface, which operation is much 

* There are supposed to be now in San Francisco, and the other towns 
and villages, upwards of 100,000 persons, from all parts of the world, and 
particularly Americans. 
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assisted by the current of water which falls into it After five 
days' waiting, the precipitation in the trench is carried to some 
convenient stream, to undergo a second clearance. For this 
purpose wooden bowls are provided, of a funnel shape, about 
two feet wide at the mouth, and five or six inches deep, called 
qameUax. Each workman, standing in the stream, takes into 
his bowl five or six pounds weight of the sediment, which gene- 
rally consists of heavy matter, such as oxide of iron, pyrites, 
ferruginous quartz, Ac., of a dark carbonaceous hue. They 
admit certain quantities of water into the bowls, which they 
move about so dexterously, that the precious metal, separating 
from the inferior and lighter substances, settles to the bottom 
and sides of the vessel. They then rinse their bowls in a larger 
vessel of clean water, leaving the gold in it, and begin again. 
The washing of each bowlful occupies from five to eight or 
nine minutes. The gold produced is extremely variable in 
quantity and the size of its particles, some of which are so 
minute that they float, while others are found as large as peas, 
and not unfrequently much larger. This operation is super- 
intended by overseers, as the result is of considerable impor- 
tance. When the whole is finished, the gold is borne home to 
be dried, and at a convenient time is taken to the Permutation- 
office, where it is weighed, and a fifth is reserved for the prince. 
The remainder is smelted by fusion with muriate of mercury, 
cast into ingots, assayed, and stamped according to its intrinsic 
value, a certificate of which is given with it. After a oopy of 
that instrument has been duly entered at the Mint office, the 
ingots circulate as specie. 

Canada, a British possession of N. America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

750 459 Quebec . . . 65,000 2000 W. 

When we consider that nearly 96,000 emigrants annually 
have left (for some years past) the mother country for Canada 
alone, how important is it that they should be informed of every 
particular likely to increase their comforts and to conduce to 
their well-being! This kind of service will be, it is hoped, 
partially rendered by the present article, for future emigrants. 
Canada is bounded on the N. and W. by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's territories, on the E. by the sea, and on the S. by the 
United States. It extends from Ooose Lake, 90° W. to Gaspe, 
being about 850 miles ; and from Lake Maniconigan, in 63° N., 
to Point Pelee, in Lake Huron, being about 770 miles. The 
frontier against the United States is partly formed by lakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and the Upper St. Law- 
rence. The area is not well ascertained, but is above 300,600 
square miles. The country west of the Ottawa is named Upper 
Canada, or Canada West; and that east, Lower Canada, or 
Canada East. The shape of Canada is something like that of 
a half-moon with the horns turned upwards. By means of the 
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river St. Lawrence, it may be said that Canada has a shore-line 
throughout of nearly 1900 miles, which, by canals being made to 
bear great ships, the sea reaches as it were inland to Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Canada is a magnificent country : it is doubtful 
if Nature has created a finer one on the whole earth. The soil 
is generally good, as that made by the decay of forests for 
thousands of years upon substrata chiefly formed of alluvion or 
diluvion, the deposit from waters, must be. It is, moreover, 
from Quebec to the Falls of St. Mary, almost a fiat surface, 
intersected by numerous streams. 

This country was in possession of France, from 1608 until 
1759, when it was conquered by the British, General Wolfe 
falling in the engagement. It is very cold in winter, and 
the transition from winter to summer is so sudden, that the 
year is composed of these seasons ; produces and exports timber, 
grain, ashes, furs, fish, and flour ; governed by a Governor- 
General, Executive and Legislative Councils, appointed by her 
Majesty, and the House of Assembly, chosen Dy the people. 
Contains 2,141,000 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Canary Isles, near Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

13 in number. Palmas . . . 26,900 1150 S.W. 

These islands are situated 150 miles S. W. of Morocco, yield- 
ing choice wines and fruits ; of the first, 16,000 hogsheads are 
annually brought to England; belong to Spain. Tenerifife is 
noted for its height, 12,176 feet. Contain 310,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics. 

Candia, a Levant Isle, Mediterranean Sea. 

100 30 Candia . . . 12,600 1450 S. E. 

Corn, wine, oil, fine honey, wool. The Turks took the 
capital in 1699, after a siege of twenty-four years, and the loss 
of 200,000 men; the Venetians lost 89,000. Contains 69,600 
inhabitants. Greek Church. 

Cape of Good Hope, Southern Africa. 

200,000 sq. miles. Cape Town 18,000 

This colony, which takes its name from the Cape of Good 
Hope, one of the most southerly headlands of Africa, includes 
the entire of Southern Africa, being bounded on the W., S., 
and 8.E. by the Atlantic and Indian oceans. In the N. it takes 
in the basin of the Gariep, or Orange River. The part imme- 
diately under the rule of the Engfish governor is, however, 
that which is most southerly, with part of the shore to the 
N. of the Orange River. Cape Colony, as thus defined, is 
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supposed to contain an area of at least 200,000 square miles, 
embracing a range of sea-coast about 1300 miles in extent. 
This colony may be said to be divided into two parts, eastern 
and western. The country generally is intersected with high 
ranges of hills, assuming the appearance of peaks in parts, and 
in others forming table-lands of considerable elevation. The 
principal mountains extend E. and W., and may be said to 
oomprise three great ranees. Between the two easternmost of 
these lie many valleys and plains of much fertility, but between 
the second and third is an elevated karoo, or desert, of several 
hundred miles in extent. The country between the third great 
range and the western coast is generally of indifferent quality. 
Throughout the colony, there is an extreme deficiency of water ; 
the rivers, during summer, being merely dry beds of what form 
torrents in the rainy season. The character of the country, 
its formation and soil, promote such a rapid drainage, that no 
time is left for any considerable absorption. A few of the qhief 
rivers are navigable for short distances for light boats; but 
they are not likely to prove serviceable for internal communi- 
cation. Until artificial means are resorted to, in order to 
collect and preserve the water that falls during the rainy 
seasons, much of the country must remain unoccupied. The 
climate of the Gape Colony is particularly healthy. The aver- 
age annual mortality, from natural causes, does not exceed one 
in sixty, which is a much lower ratio than is usual in England. 
The healthiness of the country is mainly to be attributed to its 
high, dry character, and the general absence of surface-water 
and large forests. The heat is at times extreme, but never of 
a humid character; and in the winter the cold is piercing. 
But although thus experienced by the human frame, the general 
character of the country may be imagined from the fact, that 
at all seasons stock find a plentiful supply of natural pasture 
in the open country. The climate and seasons in the two divi- 
sions or the colony vary much: in the eastern district, the 
summer is wet and unpleasant ; in the western, dry and clear. 
The winter of the east is, on .the contrary, dry and pleasant ; 
whilst the same season, in the western division, is wet and 
stormy. The entire year, in both districts, may be divided 
into two seasons, wet and dry. The wet season in the western 
province includes the months of March, April, May, June, July, 
and August; the dry season, those of September, October, 
November, December, January, and February. The seasons 
in the eastern province are the reverse periods to those which 
they occupy in the western. Cape wheats, weighing 66 pounds 
to the bushel, and upwards, exhibited at Mark-lane, have been 
pronounced equal, and even superior, to the growth of any 
other country. Sometimes, however, the crops are injured by 
a disease called rust. Among the fruits produced in the colony, 
especially the eastern division, there are plums, apricots, 
almonds, peaches, apples of most kinds, strawberries, mul- 
berries, nectarines, quinces, figs, raspberries, grapes of every 
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description, cherries, currants, and gooseberries. Besides these, 
there are fruits of the warmer climates in great perfection ; 
Chinese and Seville oranges, limes, citrons, lemons, melons, 
water-melons, bananas, plantains, pine-apples, and that deli- 
cious fruit, the Gape gooseberry. Vegetables of all kinds 
common to Europe, with several tropical kinds, are also raised 
in great abundance. But the Cape colony is at present, and 
must at all periods be, essentially a pastoral country, on ac- 
count of the absence of surface-water in so many parts, and the 
droughts to which it is subjected. Unless for the pasturage of 
goats and sheep, a great portion of Southern Africa is completely 
unavailable for any other purpose, but admirably suited for that ; 
and as the mere flesh of the animal must annually decrease in 
value, on account of the vast annual increase of the flocks, with 
which the population does not keep pace as consumers, therefore 
the farmers must look to wool in a great measure as their source 
of profit; the only other mode of rendering the sheep available 
being to boil it down for tallow, which would form an article of 
export ; but this would be a waste of capital, a destruction of 
principal, that should be avoided if possible. One great advan- 
tage in the breeding of sheep in the Gape is the cheap rate at 
which native labour can be procured, which answers in all res- 
pects for the mere tending of the flocks. There is also a large 
quantity of other labourers annually added to the population of 
the colony, viz., the slaves landed at the Gape from the captured 
slavers brought in and condemned there ; their cargoes in all 
cases being disposed of on the apprentice-system amongst the 
farmers and others requiring them. The next chief article is 
wine of a very fine quality. Albany was founded in the year 
1820, and was chiefly settled by bodies of British pauper emi- 
grants, who emigratad to the Gape at that period. It is, as far 
as regards population, the most English part of the country, and 
has been remarkable for its rapid rogress. In this division is 
situated Graham's Town, the capital of the eastern district, and 
the residence of the lieutenant-governor. Albany forms the 
smallest division of the colony, containing only 1792 square 
miles ; but it contains, according to its area, the largest popu- 
lation, which is 19,000. The division is subdivided into two parts, 
known as Upper and Lower Albany ; the latter is that portion 
bordering upon the sea, the former being in the interior. 
Graham's Town is centrally situated in the interior of this divi- 
sion. It is a place of considerable business, monopolising the 
entire trade or the frontier. The streets are wide, regular, and 
well supplied with water. The houses usually are disconnected, 
and stand in the midst of gardens : their amount is about 800, 
and the population numbers about 7000 persons. Many of the 
private houses and shops are of considerable size, and the latter 
are well stocked with all that the residents can require. The 
public buildings are substantial edifices, and the places of wor- 
ship reflect credit on the inhabitants. The Roman Catholic 
church is the handsomest building in the entire district, erected 
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in the Gothic style of architecture, and of capacious dimensions. 
The Episcopalian church is large, but heavy, and out of propor- 
tion. The wesleyans have two places of worship. There is also 
a Butch Reformed church, as well as Independent and Baptist 
chapels. There are several establishments connected with the 
military commissariat and ordnance departments; the head- 
quarters of the staff being usually at Graham's Town. The 
market at Graham's Town is one of considerable importance, 
the quantity of produce sold at it being large, and in part con- 
sisting of articles obtained in trade from the aboriginal tribes of 
the interior of Africa. 

Carnatic, a country of India, Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

570 120 Arcot .... 10,000 4800 S.E. 

Very fruitful and populous ; the Nabob is nominal sovereign; 
has a revenue of £1,500,000, and pays an annual subsidy of 
£160,000 to the East India Company. Contains 3,600,000 inha- 
bitants. Mahometans. 

Carolinas (North and South), two U.S. 
of N. America. 
650 265 Charleston . 50,000 3200 S. W. 

Level, and fertile in wheat, Indian corn, cotton, timber, 
tobacco, honey, and drugs ; rapidly improving in riches, as any 
in the union. Contains 2,613,179 inhabitants. All religions. 

Ceylon, a British Island in the East Indies. 
276 160 Colombo . . . 38,000 5100 S.E. 

Ceylon is separated by a narrow strait from the coast of 
Coromandel, and thought to be the richest and finest island 
in the world ; producing excellent fruits of all kinds ; pepper, 
cotton, silk, ivory, ebony, tobacco, musk, crystal, saltpetre, 
sulphur, lead, iron, steel, copper, besides gold, silver, and all 
kinds of precious stones, except diamonds ; but is particularly 
famous for cinnamon; the country abounds with game, and 
the seas with fish. The Ceylon elephant is preferred to all 
others. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this 
delicious island to defend them against the Portuguese, whom 
they expelled, and took possession of the principal part of the 
island themselves. The Dutch possessions in Ceylon were 
taken by the English during the late war, and confirmed to 
them by the treaty of peace. The native king was in a manner 
shut up in his capital city, Candy, which stands on a mountain 
in the middle of the island ; so that he had scarce any commu- 
nication with other nations, or any property in the riches of 
his own dominions. In consequence of a war, which took place 
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in 1815, the king was deposed by the chiefs of his own nation ; 
and the whole island was ceded to the British. 

This island contains 2,100,000 inhabitants. Pagans. 

Chili, a western country in South America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1350 130 Santiago. . 58,000 7566 S.W.byS. 

Chili is a mountainous country, on the western side of the 
continent south of Peru. Its chief towns are St. Jago, Valpa- 
raiso, Conception, and Valdivia. This state began to free itself 
from the Spanish yoke in 1810, but several years elapsed before 
its independence was fully established ; and a form of govern- 
ment now prevails resembling that of the United States of 
America. The original natives, who are but few, are still, in 
a great measure, unconquered and uncivilised, leading a-wan- 
dering life, attentive only to preserve themselves from the 
Spanish yoke. This country is remarkably fertile in fruits and 
grain, and produces gold in almost every river. 

A delightful soil and clime, producing every tropical fruit 
in abundance ; gold, silver, copper, and lead mines. Contains 
1,600,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

China, an eastern empire of Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

1500 1300 Pekin . 1,600,000 8000 S.E. 

The empire of China is bounded on the north by a long wall 
and Eastern Tartary ; east, by the Pacific Ocean ; south, by the 
Chinese Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin ; west by Thibet, and part 
of Tartarv, and lies between 22° and 41° north latitude. The 
empire or China is divided into seventeen provinces. Canton 
stands upon the river Tigris ; the streets are long, narrow, and 
irregular, but well paved, and kept exceedingly clean ; the 
houses are built of brick, and one story high. It is the largest 
port in China, and is said to contain 1,600,000 persons within 
the walls and suburbs. China, except towards the north, is a 
flat country, and contains no remarkable mountains. It is 
extremely opulent, and produces vast quantities of silk, cotton, 
and tea, which is a plant peculiar to this country, and of which 
they raise enough to furnish the whole world. The beautiful 
manufacture or earthenware, generally called China, comes 
also from hence, and takes its name from the country. About 
eighteen hundred years ajj 
to separate and defi 
Tartars, which still 
over mountains, and descending into valleys, being everywhere 
twenty feet broad and thirty high, and at every hundred yards 
a tower. The commodiousness and length of the canals in 
China are nearly incredible ; the chief or them are lined with 
hewn stone, and are so deep that they carry large vessels, and 
15 
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sometimes extend above 1000 miles. Their bridges also cannot 
be sufficiently admired. The Chinese are midale-siied, their 
faces broad, their eyes black and small, their noses rather 
short ; they cut off their hair, - and wear only a lock on the 
crown of the head ; their complexion is rather fair. They are 
said to be a shrewd, cunning people; and their government 
very political. The Mandarins, who are the nobility, are very 
magnificent in their dress and manner of life. Multitudes of 
families live entirely in boats, called sampanes and junks, on 
the numerous rivers, lakes, and canals which this country con- 
tains ; these poor people subsist chiefly on fish, and seldom go 
on shore. The empire of China is hereditary, and the religion 
of the people Pagan ; their learning abstruse, and their lan- 
guage very difficult to be attained; there being upwards of 
twenty thousand characters or letters. The English have a 
factory at Canton, where they trade with the Chinese. The 
English gentlemen were until lately circumscribed to very nar- 
row limits ; their factory being without the city, they were very 
rarely admitted within the walls, except to pay visits on public 
occasions. Macao is a Portuguese settlement. The empire 
of China is reported to have been founded by F6*, who is said 
to be the Noah of the Bible, about 2240 years before the birth 
of Christ. It is now governed by the emperors of the dynasty 
of the Manchew Tartars, who conquered it, a. d. 1645. 

China is the most ancient and most populous empire in the 
world. The empire is all in Asia. Being so large, it nas nearly 
all the changes of heat and cold in the world, in its different 
parts. The Chinese are a peculiar people ; they live quite to 
themselves, and will not let people of other nations mix with 
them. The men and women dress nearly alike, for in China 
the people cannot dress as they please, but every rank most 
wear a particular colour. The common people dress in blue 
or black, and the royal family only wear yellow. The chief 
cities of China are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. Pekin is the 
residence of the emperor ; it is walled round. There are said 
to be 4,401 walled cities and towns in China. 23,000,000 lbs. 
of tea are sold in Canton every year, 16,000,000 of which are 
bought by the English. Produces tea, silk, cotton, rice, Ac. ; 
very fruitful in all the necessaries of life. Emperor absolute. 
Revenue £31,000,000. Contains 176,600,100 inhabitants. 9 
Pagans. 

On the 3rd of December, 1838, a war broke out in China. 
Some opium was seized by the police upon some Chinese 
labourers ; they were taken and put in prison, which at once 



* China is stated in Mr. Thomas's Travels as comprehending a I 
of 1,298,000 square miles, and its population is given as follows : — Dwellers 
on land, 148,000,000; dwellers on the water, 2,000,000; persons in civil 
offices, 9611; military offices, 7552; infantry, 822,000; cavalry, 400,000; 
followers of the army, 81,000. Total, 146, 270,163. 
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suspended the entire British trade, with a threat that it should 
not be restored until Mr. Innia. the offending party, had quitted 
Canton, which he was compelled to do on the 16th December. 
On the 26th of February, 1839, the police succeeded, in a 
hurried manner, in putting to death, by strangling, a Chinese 
accused of opium dealing, before the windows oi the Hongs 
occupied by the foreign merchants, on which gross outrage, 
the flags at all the consulates were instantly struck, and 
H. M. S. Larne, at that time the only British man of war in 
the Chinese waters, and on the point of departure for India, 
was detained by Captain Elliot, at the urgent request of the 
merchants. On the 10th of March, Commissioner Lin made 
his public entry into the city, and after some investigations into 
the accounts and records of the Hong merchants, he signified 
to the Kwang-Chow-foo, or chief justiciary and comptroller, 
that the arrest of all persons named in the proclamation must 
be effected, and all the opium found in any ships or ware* 
houses should be seized ; and on the 2lst March, the whole, 
amounting to 20,283 chests, was given* up to Lin ; but he con- 
tinued to make insolent demands. At length, Captain Elliot, 
indignant at the breach of good faith, left Macao for Hong 
Kong ; and after repeated failures to bring about an amicable 
understanding, the last servant of the East India Company 
left China on the 6th December. From January, 1840, to 
August, 1842, the British forces were occupied in attacking the 
various ports of China, and endeavouring to bring the Chinese 
to terms, and a blockade was established from Ningpo to the 
mouth of the Keang; and on August 11, 1840, Captain Elliot, 
onboard a steamer, entered the Pei-ho, a river flowing near 
Fekin. After the taking of Hong Kong, Chusan, Ningpo, 
Yu-Yaou, Tsze-kee, Foong-hua, Shanghae, and Nankin being 
threatened, the Emperor agreed to treat for peace. By this 
treaty the Chinese agreed to pay 21,000,000 dollars towards 
the expense of the war ; Canton, Amoy, Foo-ohoo-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghae to be thrown open to British merchants ; and 
Hong Kong to be ceded to her Britannic Majesty in perpetuity. 
This treaty was ratified on July 22nd, 1843. The result has 
been the great extension of our trade with the Chinese, 
Shanghai, which is situated in the northern part, taking large 
quantities of our manufactures in exchange for teas. 

Circassia and Georgia, two Asiatic nations. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

500 150 Tefflis . . . 20,000 1920 S.E. 

Indifferently fruitful ; the natives are a wandering, vagrant 
race, with peculiar manners and customs ; females handsome ; 
the males very ordinary. Contain 990,000 inhabitants. Greek 
Church and Mahometans. 
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Columbia, a republic of South America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1,360 1,100 Santa Fe de Bogota 66,000 4650 S.W. 

Very rich and fruitful, consisting of 12 departments and 37 
provinces, containing 95 cities, 164 towns, and 846 villages. 
Contains 4,110,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Connecticut, the southernmost of the eastern 

States of N. America. 

4,674 sq. miles. Hartford . . . 66,000 

Produce, buok-wHeat, Indian corn, flax, tobacco, silk, sugar, 
Ac. Said to contain 400,000 inhabitants. 

Corfu, an island 'in the Mediterranean. 
Corfu. 

Near the coast of Albany. Here is made a great quantity 
of salt ; and it abounds in vineyards, lemons, and olives. In 
1797 it was ceded to the French, and with six other islands was 
constituted independent, under the title of the Ionian Republic 
Contains 18,000 inhabitants. 

Corsica, a French island, Mediterranean Sea. 
150 50 Ajaccia . . - 16,600 770 S. 

This island is hilly, with many fertile valleys ; producing 
corn, wine, and oil ; has often changed masters ; now annexed 
to France. Corsica gave birth to Buonaparte. Contains 290,000 
inhabitants. Catholics. 

Cuba, a West India isle, Gulf of Mexico. 
700 70 Havannah . . 118,000 4,000 S.W. 

Best soil in the West Indies, producing cassia, ginger, long- 
pepper, and the best tobacco in the world ; neglected by the 
Spaniards. Havannah was taken by the British in 1762, restored 
1763. Contains 590,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Delaware, one of the United States of North 

America. 
92 24 Dover . . . 16,600 3,000 S W. 

This state was formerly part of Pennsylvania; is rather 
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unhealthy, being low and marshy, and nearly encircled by 
water; improving fast in commerce. Contains 88,085 inha- 
bitants. All religions. 

Demerara, a British settlement in South 
America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

200 22 Georgetown . 7,000 3,800 S.W by S. 

Produces sugar, coffee, rum, cotton, and the finest kinds 
of wooL This settlement, and that of Essequibo, form one 
government, both containing about 10,000 whites, and 80,000 
negroes. Catholics. 

Denmark, a northern kingdom of Europe. 

300 180 Copenhagen 120,900 610 N.E. 

As this is a flat country, abounding in bogs and morasses, 
and surrounded by the sea, it is extremely subject to fogs and 
foul air, and affords but an indifferent soil. It produces, how- 
ever, sufficient corn and good pasturage in many parts ; and 
the coasts supply plenty of fish. There is scarcely in the whole 
country a river navigable to a ship of burthen. The commo- 
dities exported are, timber, black cattle, dried fish, iron, naval 
stores, and East India wares ; for which wine, oil, tobacco, salt, 
silk, woollen stuffs, sugar, and spices are imported. The 
religion of Denmark is Lutheran, no other being tolerated. 
The crown was elective till 1660, when it was declared here- 
ditary in favour of Frederic the Third, to whom the senators, 
nobility, olergy, and commons made a formal surrender of their 
liberties. Christian VIL came to the throne in 1766 ; he mar- 
ried the youngest sister of George III., King of Great Britain. 
The Queen was suddenly seized, m 1772, confined in a castle as 
a state prisoner, and afterwards banished the kingdom ; she died 
at Zell, m Germany, in 1775. The Counts Struensee and Brandt 
(the first prime minister, and the other the Queen's physi- 
cian) were seized at the same time and beheaded. Frederick VL 
is the present sovereign, who succeeded his father in 1808. 
Having adhered to the cause of Napoleon in the great contest 
for the liberties of Europe, he was deprived of Norway, which 
was annexed to Sweden, a. d. 1811. — The other territories 
belonging to Denmark are, the Faro Isles, which lie between 
the Shetland Isles and Iceland ; and in Germany, Holstein, and 
and some other parts. In North America, the country of 
Greenland, not much known, but noted for the whale-fishery 
on its coasts. In Asia, the Island of Jesso, abounding in furs. 
In the East Indies, on the Coromandel coast, Tranquebar, a 
very fine and much frequented sea-port, and the Nicobar Islands. 
In the West Indies, the Islands of St. Thomas, St. Croix, and 
St. John. And in Africa, on the coast of Guinea, the ports of 
Christianburg and Fredericsburg. 
-15- 
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It consists of the peninsula of Jutland, with Zealand, and a 
number of other islands, east of the mainland. In the south 
of peninsular Denmark the soil is fertile and well cultivated ; 
hut it is neglected in the north, and the aspect of the country 
in the latter quarter is dreary, presenting moors, brushwood, 
and red wastes of sand. The fisheries along the coasts occupy 
their chief time. They are a courteous and humane people, 
and possessed of great courage, their seamen being distinguished 
for bravery. Power absolute. Revenue £1,500,000. Can raise 
and keep 50,000 men, and 30 ships of war. Contains 3,000,000 
inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Domingo (St.) or Hayti, a West India island. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

460 110 Port-au-Prince 30,000 3,700 S.W. 

Pleasant and fertile, producing sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
cassia root, and plenty of cattle ; was formerly divided between 
France and Spam, but now independent. Contains 050,000 
inhabitants. Catholics. 

England and Wales, S. part of Great Britain. 

360 300 London, 1,870,727. 

Great Britain and Ireland, with several smaller islands in 
the surrounding ocean, compose one united hereditary kingdom. 
The island of Great Britain is divided into England, Scotland, 
and the principality of Wales. England and Scotland were 
formerly two kingdoms, but were united under one sovereign 
in the year 1603, when James VL of Scotland, became by 
inheritance, and by the last will of Queen Elizabeth, King 
of England ; and in 1707, they were more firmly united into 
one kingdom, under Queen Anne. Wales, anciently called 
Cambria, was united to England in the year 1282, under Ed- 
ward I., who defeated and killed Llewellyn, the prince of that 
country. Edward's eldest son was afterwards declared Prince 
of Wales ; since which time, all the eldest sons of the kings 
of England have had that title. The island of Britain is about 
520 miles long, and near 300 miles broad ; and lies between 
50° and 59° north latitude. This island was first invaded bv 
Julius Caesar, the Roman Emperor, 56 years before the birth 
of Christ. Several years after, the Romans made a second 
expedition, and the Britons made a brave defence; but they 
were at length defeated, and their king, Caractacus, carried 
prisoner to Rome. Afterwards the Romans, the Saxons, and 
Danes, became successively masters of this country. In the 
year 1066, William, Duke of Normandy, invaded England, and 
defeated the Saxons at the decisive battle of Hastings, where 
Harold, their king, was slain. This victory made the Normans 
masters of the kingdom, and they immediately seized on the 
estates and properties of the vanquished. The hardships to 
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which thoy were subjected induced the Saxons to make several 
efforts for the recovery of their freedom, but they were uni- 
formly defeated, and, by degrees, the national distinctions 
between Normans and Saxons faded away ; until at length, 
by continued intercourse and frequent marriages, they formed 
one people. The eldest son of William the Conqueror never 
ascended the throne, being deprived of his inheritance succes- 
sively by his two brothers, William IL and Henry L After 
the death of Henry, the throne was usurped by Stephen, count 
of Blois, but he was unable to transmit it to his posterity, and 
the crown next devolved on Henry Plantagenet, descended 
from the Conqueror in the female line. Eight princes of the 
house of Plantagenet reigned in succession, during the space 
of 244 years. The rights of the people and the privileges of 
the nobility, which had been regulated by the Saxon laws, 
were neglected by the Norman princes ; ana though Henry II. 
granted to his people a charter of freedom, its provisions were 
neglected until the Barons compelled king John to confirm it, 
by signing Magna Charta, or the Great Charter of English 
liberty, on the 10th of June, 1215, at Runny-mede, a large 
meadow between Windsor and Staines- In the reign of Henry 
III., the House of Commons was first instituted ny the Earl 
of Leicester, Lord Protector of the kingdom, who was anxious 
to strengthen his usurped power by the assistance of the popu- 
lar representatives. Richard II., the last of the Plantagenets, 
was dethroned by Henry Duke of Lancaster, who ascended the 
throne under the title of Henry IV. In the reign of his grand- 
son Henry VL, Edward Duke of York laid claim to the crown, 
and thus commenced the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, by which England was so long distracted. Ed- 
ward at length prevailed, and took the title of Edward IV. His 
son Edward V. was murdered in childhood by Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, who usurped the throne ; but, after a brief reign, 
he was defeated and slain bv Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
descended from the dukes of Lancaster in the female line. He 
took the title of Henry VIL, and, having married the heiress 
of the house of York, removed all just pretences for the renewal 
of a civil war. His son, Henry VIII., left behind him one son, 
Edward VI., and two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, who 
reigned in succession, but aied without issue. The next heir 
to the crown was James, king of Scotland, descended from a 
daughter of Henry VIL, and by him the family of the Stewarts 
became the reigning house in Britain. Charles I., the son and 
successor of James, was involved in a civil war with his sub- 
jects, and, being defeated, was publicly beheaded. Cromwell 
then usurped the government ; but after his death, the lawful 
heir was restored in the person of Charles II. To Charles 
succeeded his brother James II., a weak and inglorious prince, 
who provoked the resentment of his subjects by violating the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. The revolution of 1688 
followed, in which James was compelled to abdicate, and the 
crown was transferred to his son-in-law William, prince of 
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Orange, who reigned conjointly with his wife, queen Mary. 
They died without issue, as did their successor queen Anne, 
who was the last of the Stewarts that reigned in England. 
After her death, the succession to the orown — pursuant to the 
act of settlement — devolved on George, Duke of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh, and elector of Hanover, son of the Princess 
Sophia, who was the grand-daughter of James L Six sove- 
reigns of the Brunswick line have already reigned in England : 
viz., George L, IL, IIL, IV., and William IV., second brother 
of his Majesty George IV., who was proclaimed king on Mon- 
day, June 28th, 1830. 21st June, 1837, the accession of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria; crowned 28th June, 1838; married 
the 10th of February, 1840. England is bounded on the north 
by Scotland, south by the British Channel, east by the German 
Ocean, west by St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. It 
is divided into 40 counties, besides 12 counties in Wales, making 
in all 52. Besides the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
British dominions extend to every quarter of the globe. The 
English have Gibraltar, in Spain ; Malta, and the Ionian islands, 
in the Mediterranean Sea; some forts and factories on the 
ooast of Africa, of which the principal is the Cape of Good 
Hope, taken from the Dutch in the late war with France; 
extensive possessions in Asia, and in New Holland ; immense 
tracts of land on the continent of America ; and a great num- 
ber of islands, including the principal of the West Indies. The 
following is taken from the ordinance survey of 1860 : — 

Square 
Statute Miles. 

The Area of England is 50,387 

Wales 7,425 

Scotland 29,600 

Ireland 32,445 

Guernsey 50 

Jersey 62 

Alderney 6 

Isle of Man 210 

Total 120,185 

A survey was taken by order of Henry VIIL in 1533-4, of the 
circuit round the coast of England and Wales, with part of 
Scotland, when it amounted to 2,083± miles. London is the 
largest and richest city in the world. Pekin and Canton sink 
into insignificance beside it. In 1841 it contained a population 
of 1,813,676 : the number is now upwards of 2,200,000. The 
number of houses is upwards of 288,000 ; the rental of which 
is about £8,800,000. Number of squares, streets, lanes, courts, 
buildings, alleys, and each with a distinct name, about 15,060. 
London extends a length of about 18 miles, by a breadth of 7 
miles, including an extent of 35 square miles. Within the last 
fifty years London has more than doubled in extent; and at 
present is rapidly increasing on all sides. Liverpool receives 
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a larger supply of raw material than any other port of the 
worlcf ; the quantity of merchandise passing between Manches- 
ter and Liverpool alone is upwards of 22<w tons per day. 

The chief wealth of England is derived from her mines and 
manufactures. Even the improvements of agriculture may be 
traced to this source. Her principal minerals are coal, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, salt. Her coal fields are immense, covering a 
space of 760 square miles, without including the vast coal dis- 
tricts of South Wales, containing jointly a sufficiency of fuel to 
last 3,000 years. Annual consumption of coals 26,000,000 tons, 
chiefly obtained from English mines, employing between London 
and North of England 55,000 persons. Annual produce of iron 
670,000 tons, employing 200,600 persons. Annual produce of 
copper 14,000 tons, tin 4,500 tons ; employ in Cornwall 76,000 
persons, and 45,000 horse-power of steam engines. Annual 
consumption of salt 166,000 tons ; salt trade of Cheshire employs 
8,900 individuals. Lead 56,000 tons. The fisheries employ 
about 66,000 men and boys around the island of Great Britain. 
Woollen manufacture employs about 360,000 — yearly value 
£18,600,000. Cotton trade in England, 1,670 factories, 218,612 
mill-operatives. Factory operatives of the whole empire, sup- 
posed to be at present 250,000, of which 200,000 belong to 
England. Annual value of cotton trade of the empire above 
£36,060,900 ; persons below 18 employed, upwards of 80,000— the 
average wages for adults and non-adults is about 10s. per week. 
The cotton trade employs directly and indirectly nearly 1,000,000 
persons. The linen trade for the United Kingdom has been 
valued at £10,000,000 annually, employing about 180,000 per- 
sons — the greater proportion in the nax mills are females — flax 
mills more unhealthy than cotton mills. The silk is about the 
same value as the linen manufacture. Total number of power- 
looms in Great Britain and Ireland, 215,800, of which 196,764 
belong to England and Wales. Number of operatives employed 
in cotton, woollen, silk and flax mills, in England alone, about 
369,000. Hardware and cutlery manufactures in Great Britain 
are estimated by M'Culloch at £19,600,000, employing 390,000 
persons. Mr. Stevenson gives this estimate for England and 
Wales alone. Leather manufacture £13,900,000, of which 
£7,600,000 go for shoes. The whole leather trade of Britain 
employs about 236,000 persons. Earthenware and glass, value 
£2,600,000, employing 60,000 persons throughout the United 
Kingdom — about a seventh part of the trade belongs to Scot- 
land and Ireland. Paper manufacture £1,600,000 — 760 mills in 
England — from 70 to 80 in Scotland, few in Ireland, persons 
employed 27,000. Brewing — 7i millions barrels of beer Drewed 
in England — duty repealed in 1830; almost as much beer was 
used in 1730, when the population was less than one half — many 
now substitute tea and coffee. Hats £2, 420, 000, employing 26, 000. 
Soap (hard) 143, 904, 8971b s. Tallow candles 115, 156,8061bs ; wax 
ditto 746, 0521bs. Agriculture-yearly value £132,500,000, of which, 
the crops, £72,900,000 ; cattle, £14,300,000 ; calves, £600,000 ; 
sheep, £10,200,000; wool, £4,056,000; pigs, £1,000,000; horses, 
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£3,000,000; poultry, eggs, Ac. £1,344,000; gran, £13,000,000; 
dairy £12,000,000. England is generally a variegated counter, 
although In the western and northern districts its aspect is 
sufficiently varied to exhibit almost every feature of landscape. 
Wales is regarded as the Highlands of England ; and the lakes 
and mountain scenery of Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
equal in beauty and romance of character to any in the empire. 
The English are remarkable for a spirit of fairness, frankness, 
and sincerity ; also, for integrity, liberality, and intelligence in 
their commercial transactions. The established religion is the 
Episcopalian ; the Dissenters are very numerous. Government 
is a limited monarchy. Revenue, £60,000,000. England and 
Wales contained, in 1841, 15,911,721 inhabitants. Protestants, 
Dissenters, and Catholics. 

SUMMARY OF THE POPULATION 

OP THE 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


ENGLAND 

WALES 


8,381,484 

541,546 

1,599,068 

470,598 


9,538,827 

611,788 

1,805,688 

640,500 


11,261,487 

717,438 

3,093,456 

819,800 

89,508 


18,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

277,017 
103,710 


14,995,138 

911,603 

2,020,184 

18M53 

5,016 

124,040 


SCOTLAND 

Army, Nary, Sea- 
men, Ac 

Travelling on the 

night 6 June, 1841 

ISLANDS in the 

BRITISH SEAS.. 

Total population of 

Great Britain .. 

IRELAND 

Total population of 
United Kingdom .... 


10,942,646 


12,596,803 


14,481,139 


16,643,028 


18,844,484 






6,801,827 


7,767.401 


8,175,124 


.. 




21,282,966 


24,410,429 J27,019,558 



POPULATION AND EXTENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



Great Britain and Ireland 

Jersey, Guernsey, &c, Man, and 

Heligoland 

Gibraltar, Malta, and Gozo 

British India and Dependencies.. 

Ceylon and Mauritius 

Cape Colony 

Sierra Leone and Gambia 

West Indies and Guiana 

North American Provinces 

Australian Colonies 



Population. 



27,019,558 

165,931 

138,133 

163,301,000 

1,650^55 

146,954 

37,278 

884,575 

2,239,851 

260,552 



Extent in 
sq. miles. 



118,183 

390 

164 

1480,000 

25,340 

200,000 

115,000 
410,000 
308,500 



Population 
per square 



205.6 

271.6 
842.8 
104.5 
49.8 
0.6 

7.0 
8.0 
0.3 
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A TABLS OF * 



SB SOVBRBXaHS OF BHCtXAlID, 

BINGE THE CONQUEST. 



Klngi and 
Queen*. 



Wm. Conqr. 
Wm.Rufus. 
Henry I.... 
Stephen. 



Henry n... 
Richard I... 

John 

Henry III. . 
Edward I. .. 
Edward II. . 
Edward III. 
Richard II.. 



T027~ 
1067 
1068 
1105 



Reigns began. * a j D J i Reigm ended. Age. Where Buried 



lueeDec. 25 
1086 Sept. 26 
1100 Aug. 6 
1185 Deo. 26 



20 815 
12 10 7 
85 8 27 
1810 



1087 Sept. 9 
1100 Aug. 2 
1135 Dec 1 
1154 Oct. 25 



Caen, Norm** 
Winchester. 
Reading. 
Feversham. 



The Saxon Une restored* 



1188 
1156 
1165 
1207 
1239 
1284 
1812 
1867 



1154 Dec. 19 
1189 Sept. 8 
1199 May 27 
1216 Oct. 28 
1272 Not. 20 
1307 July 8 
1827 Jan. 25 
1377 June 22 



34 


618 


9 


7 3 


17 


4 28 


56 


019 


87 


717 


19 


612 


50 


4 27 


22 


8 7 



1189 July 6 
1199 April 6 
1216 Oct. 19 
1272 Nov. 16 
1807 July 7 
1327 Jan. 20 
1377 June 21 
1899 Sept. 29 



55 jFontevrault 
43 'Fontevrault 
60 Worcester. 
65 Westminster. 
67 Westminster. 
48 Gloucester. 
65 Westminster. 
Westminster. 



83 



Henry IV. ..I 
Henry V. ... 
Henry VI. ..| 



Edward IV.. I 
Edward V. .. 
Richard IIL 



Henry VII. . 
Henry VIII. 
Edward VL . 
Queen Mary. 
Q. Elizabeth 



The Line of Lancaster. 

1367 11399 Sept 30 13 5 2011413 Mar. 201 
1389 1418 Mar. 211 9 5 10 1422 Aug. 31 
1421 1 1422 Sept l!&8 6 3(1461 Mar. 4| 

The Line of York. 

1442 11461 Mar. 4122 1 5(1488 April 91 
1471 1483 April 9 2 16 1488 June 26 
1448 |l488June26| 2 126|1485Aug. 22 1 



46 [Canterbury. 
83 Westminster. 
49 IWindsor. 



41 [Windsor. 
12 Unknown. 

42 I Leicester. 



The Families wilted. 



1456 
1492 
1587 
1618 
1536 



11485 Aug. 22 23 7 30 
1509 April 22 ~ ~ " 
1547 Jan. 28 
1553 July 6 
1558 Nor. 17 



37 9 6 

6 5 9 

5 4 11 

44 4 7 



1609 April 21 
1647 Jan. 28 
1553 July 6 
1558 Nov. 17 
1608 Mar. 24 



Westminster. 

Windsor. 

Westminster. 

Westminster. 

Westminster. 



The Union of the English and Scotch Crowns. 



James 1 1566 

Charles I. .. 1600 
Charles H. .' 1680 
James II. .. 1633 
William III. 1650 ) 
Mary II..... 1662 [ 



1603 Mar. 24 
5 Mar. 27 
1649 Jan. 80 
1665 Feb. 6 

1689 Feb. 18 



22 811625 Mar. 27 

23 10 3 1649 Jan. 80 



Queen Anne 
George L... 
George II. . . 
George III.. 
George IV. . 
William IV.. 
Q. Victoria. . 



58 
48 
54 
67 

••{ 

The Union of the two Kingdoms. 



36 7 
810 5 



1685 Feb. 6 
1688 Deo. 11 



13 SO 1702 Mar. 8 



1665 
1660 
1663 
1788 
1762 
1765 
1819 



1702 Mar. 
1714 Aug. 1 
1727 June 11 
1760 Oct 26 
1820 Jan. 29 
1830 June 26 
1887 June 20 



12 


424 


12 10 10 


33 


414 


59 


8 4 


10 


4 28 


61185 



1714 Aug. 1 
1727 June 11 
1760 Oct 25 
1820 Jan. 29 
1880 June 26 
1887 June 20 
Whom God 



Westminster. 

Windsor. 

Westminster. 

Paris. 

Westminster. 

Westminster. 



Westminster. 

Hanover. 

Westminster. 

Windsor. 

Windsor. 

Windsor. 



OUR PEACE ARMAMENTS. 

Cavalry, 8296 ; Horse Artillery, 675 ; Yeomanry, 13,600 ; Infantry, 98,019 ; 
Foot Artillery, 11,347; Sappers and Miners, 1870; Invalid Artillery, 73; 
Woolwich Cadets, 200; Sandhurst Cadets, 200; Colonial Regiments, 6993 ; 
Pensioners, 15,124 ; Militia, about 10,000 ; Marines, 11,621; Dockyard Bri- 
gades, 8873 ; Total, 185391. 

Tm Roth, Navy.— The number of Ships and Packets in commission, 
in May, 1850, was about 220, with 40,000 men. 
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RAILWAYS. 
MILES OPENED IN ENGLAND AND WALES, I860, 



I HOW AMALGAMATED.) 

London and North Western. 478J 

London and South Western. 242 

London and Blaokwall Sf 

London, Brighton, and South 

Coast 171J 

Manchester, Sheffield, and 

Lincolnshire 160 r 

Midland 491 

North Staffordshire 112 

South Eastern 234 

South Devon 57; 

Shrewsbury and Chester .... 48 

Shropshire Union 80 

TaffVale 88 

West Cornwall 18 

Whitehaven Junction 12 

Tork, Newcastle, and Berwick 29(4 

York and North Midland .. 260 



(AS THEY A] 

Birkenhead, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire Junction 

Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, 
and West Yorkshire June. 

Bristol and Exeter 

Chester and Holyhead 

East Lancashire 

Eastern Counties, (including 
Norfolk) 

Eastern Union 

East Anglian 

Great Northern 

Great Western 

Kendal and Windermere .... 

Lancaster and Carlisle 

Lancashire and Yorkshire . . 

Leeds and Think 

Liverpool, Crosby, and South- 
port 

England ( New ), one of U. S. of N. America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

500 200 Boston . . 100,000 2760 W. 

Contains the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, all in a high state of progressive 
improvement, having corn, cattle, timber, arts, and manufac- 
tures. Massachusetts is rapidly rising into importance in 
manufactures, while in commerce, shipping, and fishery it takes 
a decided lead of all the other states. Connecticut possesses a 
fertile soil, with considerable manufactures. Rhode Island is 
the smallest in the union. Contained, in 1850, 2,641,051 inha- 
bitants. All religions. 

Egypt, a country north-east part of Africa. 
560 240 Grand Cairo 306,000 1920 S. E. 

Egypt is bounded, on the north, by the Mediterranean; 
south, by Nubia ; east, by the Red Sea ; west, by the desert of 
Barca, Tripoli, and the unknown parts of Africa. It is divided 
into — 1. Lower Egypt, on the north; 2. Upper Egypt, on the 
south. In Lower Egypt, the chief towns are, Grand Cairo, 
Alexandria, Bulac, Kosetta, and Damietta, the ancient Pelu- 
sium. Cairo, on the Nile, is the capital of Egypt, and once 
believed to be the largest city in the world. Near it stood 
the ancient Memphis. Alexandria is situated on the Levant 
coast, and is famous for the light-house erected on the opposite 
island of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, which is one of 
the wonders of the world. 2. In Upper Egypt, the chief city 
is Said, the ancient Egyptian Thebes, which once had in it an 
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hundred royal palaces. Egypt is the mort remarkable nation 
of all Africa, and abounds with curious antiquities. Among 
these the principal are, the vast pyramids, west of Grand Cairo, 
supposed to have been built by the children of Israel, when in 
bondage, as sepulchres for the Egyptian kings. The base of 
the largest covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular 
height is five hundred feet. These stupendous structures are 
reckoned among the wonders of the world. The mummy-pits 
are subterraneous vaults of prodigious extent, in which are 
found the bodies of people embalmed, and buried 3000 years 
ago, yet perfect ana distinct at this day. The labyrinth is 
another wonderful curiosity, being cut from a marble rock, 
consisting of a multitude of houses, and several palaces, the 
intricacies of which occasion its name. The vast fertility of 
Egypt is owing to the annual overflowing of the Nile, which runs 
through various canals, that are cut for supplying their fields 
and gardens with water ; and most kinds or grain, vegetables, 
and fruits, are produced in great abundance. The chief com- 
modities are, linen, flax, cotton, cassia, balm, gums, drugs, sugar, 
rice, and other grains, and leather of all sorts. Egypt abounds 
in black cattle, asses, and a fine breed of horses. The hippo- 
potamus, or river horse, an amphibious animal, and the rat 
called ichneumon, are natives of this country ; as is also the 
bird ibis. The rush called papyrus, which grows upon the 
banks of the Nile, is one of the natural curiosities, and served 
the ancients to write upon. The custom of hatching chickens 
in ovens is common in Egypt. The descendants of the original 
Egyptians are a slovenly people, immersed in indolence, the 
effect of Turkish tyranny, and are distinguished by the name 
of Copts. In their complexions they are rather sun-burned 
than swarthy or black, and their natural ability is represented 
to fall little short of that which rendered the Egyptians so 
celebrated for knowledge in ancient times. The Copts in 
general are excellent accountants, and many of them live by 
teaching other natives to read and write. They pretend to be 
of the Christian religion, but Mahometanism is tne prevailing 
worship. The princes of the line of the Pharaohs sat on the 
throne of Egypt, till Cambyses II., king of Persia, conquered 
this country, 520 years before the birth of Christ ; and it con- 
tinued a part of the Persian empire till Alexander the Great 
vanquished Darius. On the death of Alexander, his conquests 
being seised by his generals, Egypt fell to the share of Ptolemy, 
and again became an independent kingdom, about 300 years 
before Christ, and his successors ever after retained the name 
of Ptolemies. In this line it continued till the famous Cleopatra 
ascended the throne. After her death Egypt became a Roman 
province ; and thus it continued till the successors of Mahomet 
expelled the Romans, about the seventh century. In the time 
of the crusades, Egypt was governed by Noureddin, whose son 
was the famous Saladin, who fought against the Christians, 
and retook from them Jerusalem. He instituted the military 
corps of Mameluks, who, about the year 1942, advanced one of 
16 
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their own officers to the throne. Egypt for some time made a 
noble stand against the Turks, under these illustrious usurpers ; 
but, after several bloody defeats, in 1513, it became reduced to 
its present state of subjection. It is now governed by a Turkish 
bashaw, who resides at Cairo : and a certain number of Beys 
are appointed over the different provinces, under his authority. 
The French invaded Egypt in 1798, under General Buonaparte, 
defeated the Beys in several engagements, and made themselves 
masters of the principal part of the country; but they were 
completely defeated in 1801, by the British troops under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, and obliged: to evacuate the country. By 
the treaty of peace, Egypt was restored to the Sublime Porte. 
Its last governor was Ibrahim Pacha, who laboured successfully 
to introduce many modern improvements into the country. — 
He was succeeded by his son Abbas Pacha. Contains 3,600,000 
inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Ethiopia, a large country of Africa. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

(extent not known) Sockatoo 89,000 4269 S. 

A vast inland region, abounding in fruits, sugar-canes, Ac., 
containing many states. Mr. Park, the traveller, explored this 
remote country, in which is Houssa, a large and populous city. 
Population estimated at 5,600,000. Pagans. 

Fez, a kingdom of Barbary. 
400 150 Fez . . . 10,000 

The country is full of mountains, particularly to the west 
and south, where Mount Atlas lies, but very populous and 
fertile in the valleys— producing citrons, lemons, oranges, 
dates, almonds, olives, figs, raisins, honey, wax, corn, Ac. 

Florida, a territory of North America. 

800 130 St. Augustine . 40,000 8500 S.W. 

This territory is divided into East and West Florida — East 
Florida extending from south to north about 400 miles, and 
West Florida running along the gulf of Mexico the same dis- 
tance. Florida was discovered in 1496 — conquered by the 
Spaniards in 1539 — ceded to Great Britain in 17w— recovered 
by Spain in 1781, and confirmed to her at the peace in 1783. 
Smce then it has come into the possession of the United States. 
The country is extremely fertile, having corn, cattle, plenty 
of timber and fruits ; well adapted for the cultivation of cotton, 
silk, sugar, and grapes ; has valuable minerals. 

France, a central kingdom of Europe. 
600 560 Paris . . 1,200,000 270 S.S.E. 
Fraoce anciently called Gaul, is bounded on the north, by 
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the British Channel, and the Netherlands : south by the Pyren- 
nees, separating it from Spain and the Mediterranean: east by 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy ; west by the Bay of 
Biscay. Since the Revolution, France has been divided into 83 
departments, including the Island of Corsica, where Napoleon 
Buonaparte was born. It lies between 42° and 51° N. Latitude ; 
and 6° W. and 8 3 E. Longitude. France is generally esteemed 
next to Italy, the finest country in Europe ; the air is temperate, 
but much warmer than in England, and very healthy. The soil 
produces all sorts of corn, hemp, flax, and saffron ; excellent 
wine, such as frontignao, pontage, and hermitage, and many 
others ; and silk and woollen goods of all sorts, and abundance 
of salt. France was originally the country of the ancient 
Gauls, but takes its present name from the Franks, a set of 
German emigrants, who began the foundation of the pre- 
sent kingdom, under Clovis, about the year 476. Great part of 
France was conquered by Edward IIL of England ; and, in the 

Sir 1420, Henry V. made a conquest of it, and was declared 
gent, and heir to the crown of France. A few years after, 
the English were defeated by the famous Joan of Arc, and in 
1450 they were entirely driven out of France. The Reformation 
at first made rapid progress in France, though the monarchs 
bitterly persecuted all those who professed the new doctrines. 
At length the Huguenots, as the protestants were called, took 
up arms, and compelled the court to offer terms of accommoda- 
tion. With detestable treachery, Charles IX. invited the leaders 
of the Huguenots to Paris, in order to ratify the peace, and 
then had them all murdered on the memorable eve of Saint 
Bartholomew. This horrid crime did not, however, effect the 
desired purpose; the protestants still continued a powerful 
party, and at length the edict of Nantes was issued, which 
secured them in the possession of their just rights and the free 
exercise of their religion. This equitable edict was revoked by 
Louis XIV. and the persecutions renewed ; but the greater part 
of the victims fled from their country, and enriched other 
nations by the talent and industry which they could no longer 
exercise in their own native land. In the year 1789, the French 
Revolution commenced. A dreadful massacre took place at 
Paris, August 1792 : Louis XVL was dethroned and imprisoned, 
together with the Queen and royal family ; and on the 21st of 
September, the national convention passed a decree for 'the 
abolition of Royalty, declaring the constitution of France 
republican. Violent factions succeeded, and the convention, 
contrary to every principle of humanity or justice, condemned 
the unfortunate king to oe beheaded, which cruel sentence was 
put in execution the 21st of January, 1793. In 1799, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a victorious General, effected a second revolution, 
and three Consuls were appointed to govern the Republic, of 
which he was the chief. In 1804 he was crowned Emperor of 
the French by the Pope, after which a great part of Europe was 
under his control : but in attempting to conquer Russia, in the 
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year 1812, his army was entirely destroyed, and, in 1814, he was 
compelled to retire to Elba, by a treaty made at Fontainbleau, 
and the Bourbon family was restored to the throne. He 
escaped from Elba in 1815, and re-ascended the throDe, while the 
Bourbon family was protected by the allied army. After the 
celebrated battle of Waterloo, Buonaparte surrendered himself 
to the English, and was sent to St. Helena, where he remained 
a prisoner of the allied powers of Europe, until his death, which 
happened on the 5th of May, 1821. The Bourbon family was 
restored to the throne a second time, by the confederate armies ; 
and, to prevent all opposition to the king's authority, an army 
of observation was stationed on the frontiers, while the appa- 
rently tranquil state of the country enabled the allies to withdraw 
at the end of the year 1818. In the course of this war France 
was deprived of nearly all her colonies. Louis XVIII. dying in 
1824, was succeeded by his Majesty, Charles X. In July, 1830, 
Charles X. provoked the resentment of his subjects by issuing 
three ordinances, which virtually repealed the charter that had 
been granted by his brother. The people of Paris immediately 
broke out into open insurrection, and after a contest of three 
days compelled Charles to seek safety by flight. The deputies 
assembled, and determined to place the Duke of Orleans on the 
throne, who was accordingly elected under the title of Louis 
Philippe L, King of the French. The flame spread from the 
capital to the provinces, and Charles, finding himself every 
where rejected with scorn, was compelled to submit to the new 
government; after which he was suffered to depart quietly from 
the kingdom. The exiled monarch sought and found an asylum 
in England. 9 

Of the Isle of France, the chief town is Paris, the metropolis 
of all France, situated on the Seine ; near which are the palaces 
of Versailles, Marli, St. Cloud, and Fontainbleau. The nouses 
are high, and chiefly built of rough stone, stuccoed ; the streets 
are narrow, dirty, and without accommodation for foot pas- 
sengers: but the public buildings are elegant, and placed in 
commanding situations. The most remarkable are the Louvre, 
the Tuilleries, the Palais Royal, the Luxembourg, the Pan- 
theon, the Hospital of Invalids, the New Exchange, Ac. Most 
of the public edifices and churches were decorated with paint- 
ings, tapestry, images, and statues, but many of these have 
been removed during the revolution. The tapestry of the 
Gobellins is unequalled for beauty and richness. The palace 
and gardens of Versailles are splendid and extensive. The 
catacombs of Paris aro immense excavations, which extend 
several miles under ground in every direction; they were 
originally stone quarries, but are now used as a receptacle for 
the bones of the dead. The Isle of France is reckoned the 
most agreeable and the richest of all the provinces, and is at 

* The revolution of March, 1848, forms a very important epoch in its his- 
tory. See the chronology in this work for 1848 ; and for a more particular 
acoount, see History of the Revolution by M. de Lamartine. 
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present divided into the departments of the Seine, Seine 
and Oise, Seine and Marne, and Oise ; the chief towns of which 
are, Paris, Versailles, Melun, and Beauvais. The department of 
Aisne is partly in the Isle of France, and partly in Picardy : the 
principal town is Laon. Of Champagne, the chief town is 
Kheims, where the kings of France are crowned, when they 
have any. This province abounds in corn and cattle, and 
produces the wine called Champagne. Champagne contains 
the departments of Aube, Marne, Upper Marne, and Ardennes, 
the chief towns are Troyes, Chalons, Chaumont, and Meziers. 
France is one of the finest countries in the world; placed in 
the centre of the temperate zone, it enjoys a peculiarly fine 
climate ; the soil is various ; but the greater part of it is 
highly fertile, producing grain of all kinds, vines, olives, maize, 
and even the orange is cultivated in the south. The wines of 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Bordeaux, are esteemed above any 
in Europe. The French are agreeable in their manner, lively, 
polite, and attentive to strangers, and are admired more for 
their wit and elegance than for grandeur of imagination or 
profound thought. France is celebrated for the manufacture 
of silks, laces, cambrics, Ac. ; her woollen cloths are remarka- 
ble for durability of texture and fine colours. The Govern- 
ment of France, at present, Republican. Revenue, £40,000,000. 
Army 450,000 ; Navy powerful. Contains 46,900,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics, and some Protestants. 

Friendly Isles, S. Pacific Ocean, 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

20 in number Tongataboo . 20,000 7,400 S.W. 

Discovered by a Dutch navigator 1643; visited by Captain 
Cooke ; the natives are ingenious and industrious, having many 
of the arts among them, namely, agriculture, architecture, and 
manufactures. Contain 89,600 inhabitants. Pagans. 

Friesland, a Dutch province. 

45 43 Lewarden . . 6,000 

Subsequent to the peace of Paris in 1814, it was relinquished 
by Prussia, and ceded to Hanover. Emden is the principal 
sea-port. This province much resembles the other parts of 
Holland. The land very fertile. Contains 150,000 inhabitants. 

Genoa, or Liguria, a state in N. of Italy. 
150 16 Genoa . . 86,000 660 S.S.E. 

Corn, wine, oil, fruits, near the coast, but sterile inland. 
This state was aristocratical, but changed by French influence 
to democracy; formerly powerful. Contains 669,000 inhabi- 
tants. Catholics. 

-16- 
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Georgia, a Southern state of United States of 
North America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

500 278 Savannah . . 16,000 3,300 S. W. 

Indian corn, rice, indigo, tobacco, fruits, silk, and cotton ; 
the chief culture is rice ; air temperate and country pleasant ; 
consists of 24 counties, and governed same as the other states.. 
Contains 1,212,602 inhabitants. Catholics and Protestants. 

Germany, a central country of Europe. 

Frankfort- 
on- 



700 606 -XMino 66 ' 090 40 ° SK 



The north of Germany is entirely level ; the south is more 
diversified with hills ana plains; the soil, except in Saxony, 
is generally poor; in the south it is extremely fertile. Its 
minerals are lead, iron, copper, tin, silver, cobalt, bismuth, 
and rock Bait. Its manufactures are cotton, woollen cloths, 
thread, lace, linen, paper, and porcelain. The Germans are 
remarkable for industry, perseverance, fidelity, and disinte- 
rested hospitality ; but formality and family pride is a national 
failing. Germany is divided into 38 different states, including 
4 kingdoms — Hanover, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and Bavaria — 
12 great duchies, and 4 free towns. Military force of the con- 
federate states is 120,000 men. The population, exclusive 
of those states belonging to Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, is 
16,600,090 ; including all, it is 89,600,000. Catholics and Pro- 
testants. 

Gibraltar, a town of Spain. 

9 5 Gibraltar . . 20,600 1060 S. 

The bay is nine miles in length and five in breadth. It was 
taken from the Moors in 1642, and in 1704 it fell into the hands 
of the English, to whom the possession of it is of the last 
importance, being the key as it were of the Mediterranean. The 
fortress is the strongest in the world. 

Gold Coast, a maritime country of Guinea. 
220 25 Ashantee 

Where the Europeans have several forts and settlements, 
■even of the districts are dignified with the title of kingdoms. 
The natives are very rich, as they carry on a great trade with 
the Europeans for gold; and many of them are employed in 
fishing, and cultivating rice. Most of the inhabitants £o naked ; 
and those who are clothed, have only a little stuff wrapped 
about their middle. Contains 80,000 inhabitants. 
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Granada, formerly a kingdom of Spain. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

234 95 Granada . . . 76,000 

Has been well cultivated since the Moors were expelled in 
1492. It produces corn, wine, oil, flax, excellent fruits, honey, 
wax, and mulberry-trees. The forests produce gall-nuts, palm- 
trees, and oaks. Contains 829,824 inhabitants. 

Greece, a kingdom in the south of Europe. 
170 150 Athens . . 15,000 1400 S.E. 

The Isthmus of Corinth unites the two great divisions 
of the new state ; the sea on the eastern side oi the Isthmus is 
named the Gulf of Engia ; that on the western the Gulf of 
Lepanto. The chief towns north of the Isthmus are, Vonizza, 
on the Gulf of Arta ; Missolonghi, where Lord Byron died, on 
the Ionian sea ; Lepanto, on the Gulf of Lepanto ; Livadia, in 
the interior of the country ; and Atini or Athens, on the Gulf of 
Engia. The principal town on the Isthmus is Corinth, which, 
from its situation, nas been ever deemed the key of southern 
Greece: The southern peninsula was anciently named the 
Peloponnesus, from Pelops, a king who reigned there in very 
remote antiquity ; it was subsequently named the Morea, on 
account of its fancied similarity to a mulberry leaf, from morns, 
the latin for a mulberry tree. The principal towns of the Morea 
are, Napoli di Romania, on a gulf of the same name; Tripolizza, 
the capital in the interior of the country ; Misitra, the ancient 
Sparta ; Modon and Navarino, on the Ionian sea ; and Patras, 
on the gulf of Lepanto. The extreme southern points of Greece 
are capes Matapan and St. Angelo, between which lies the gulf 
of Colokythia. The rivers of Greece are not of very great im- 
portance, but the coast is indented by many excellent harbours. 
Greece was the parent of civilization, and the country from 
whence western Europe derived the arts and sciences. It was 
divided into several small states, which, by their mutual con- 
tests for pre-eminence, so weakened each other that the country 
became an easy prey, first to the Macedonians, and afterwards 
to the Romans. After the division of the Roman dominions 
into the eastern and western empires, Greece became a part of 
the former, and shared in all its changes of fortune. In the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, the Venetians acquired 
great power in the JSgean sea, and made themselves masters of 
the Morea, or southern peninsula of Greece, anciently called the 
Peloponnesus. Though boasting of their republican constitu- 
tion, the Venetians treated their Greek subjects very tyranni- 
cally ; and when they were driven from their conquests at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by the Turks, there was 
little reason for the inhabitants or the Morea to lament the 
change of masters. The insurrection of the Greeks against 
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their Turkish oppressors broke out in 1821 ; and though the 
efforts of their first leader, Ipsilanti, were crushed, the insur- 
gents were more successful in the southern provinces. This 
war, like every other between tyrants and slaves, was distin- 
guished by remorseless massacres on both sides. But there is 
one of such fearful extent, and surpassing atrocity, that it 
deserves to be more particularly noticed. The people in the 
island of Scio had not taken a very active part in tne revolt, and 
therefore had some claim on the forbearance of their oppres- 
sors ; but a Turkish fleet, with an army on board, came to the 
island, and on the 12th of March, 1823, proceeded to butcher 
every man, woman, and child, whom they could seize. The hor- 
rors perpetrated by the barbarians almost exceed credibility ; 
suffice it to say, that at the very lowest estimate, upwards of 
30,000 unoffending individuals were murdered in cold blood. 
But these cruelties did not check the progress of revolt ; on the 
contrary, it showed the Greeks that their only hope of safety 
was in victory, and added to their patriotism the courage derived 
from despair. Volunteers from several parts of Europe came to 
aid the Greeks in their struggle for freedom, and subscriptions 
were raised for their assistance. Lord Byron, whose poetry had 
greatly contributed to spread this enthusiasm in favour of 
Greece, went thither to aid them by his personal exertions, but 
unfortunately died at Missolonghi, on the 18th of April, 1824. 

In 1825, Ibraham Pacha landed in the Morea with an 
Egyptian army, and devastated the country with fire and 
sword; while the Greeks, distracted by intestine quarrels, 
made no effectual resistance. At length the European powers 
felt themselves called upon by the interests of humanity to 

J rat an end to those dreadful scenes of slaughter, and a treaty 
or the pacification of Greece was signed at London on the 
6th of July, 1827, by the representatives of England, France, 
and Russia. In pursuance of this treaty, orders were sent 
to the fleets of the three great powers in the Mediterranean, 
to prevent any landing of fresh troops or stores from Egypt 
in the Morea, and, ii possible, to bring about an armistice. 
The bad faith of the Turkish commanders induced Sir Edward 
Codrington, the chief of the allied squadrons, to enter the 
habour of Navarino, and try the effect of an imposing display 
of force. The Turkish vessels having fired on the allied fleet, 
a brief but fierce engagement ensued, which ended in the total 
defeat and destruction of the Egyptian and Turkish squadrons. 
The Turkish Sultan was more enraged than terrified by the 
loss of his fleet at Navarino; he obstinately refused to make 
any terms with the Greeks, and the ambassadors of the three 
powers quitted Constantinople. In the following year the 
Russians invaded the Turkish dominions, and though not very 
successful in their first campaign, in the second they humbled 
the power of their opponents to the dust. In the meantime, 
the French sent a military expedition to assist the Greeks in 
the Morea ; and Ibraham, in pursuance of a convention, agreed 
to evacuate the country, and was transported to Egypt with 
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his followers. Greece, in 1888, became free, and chose Prince 
Otho, of Bavaria, for its king. It is one of the most lovely 
and mort fertile countries in the world ; consisting of hills and 
▼alleys, presenting the most picturesque aspect; and though 
a small country, is of great celebrity in history, on account 
of the pre-eminence of its people in arts, literature, philosophy, 
and political freedom. Contains 1,000,000 inhabitants. Greek 
church. 

Grenada, a British isle in the W. Indies. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

25 12 St. George . . 20,600 4000 S.W. 

Sugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo; subject to Britain; 
taken by the French in 1779— restored in 1783; accounted a 
very flourishing colony ; has commodious harbours ; no hurri- 
canes. Contains 49,900 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Gvadaloupe, a French isle, W. Indies, 
64 24 Bassaterre . . 16,000 3900 S.W. 

Fifty thousand hogsheads of sugar annually; cotton, indigo, 
rum, ginger ; belongs to France, but often disputed by Britain, 
especially in the late war. Contains 124,839 inhabitants. 
Catholics. 

Guatimala, or Confederation of Central 

America, a republic. 

870 480 Guatimala . . 59,090 4900 S.W. 

It yields all the fruits and productions of the tropics and 
the temperate zones, has excellent pasture, and here is likely 
to be cut the canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific 
Oceans. Contains 2,600,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Guiana, a large country of S. America. 
780 480 Cayenne . 14,000 4500 S.W. by S. 

Sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, gum, fruit, cotton, and 
pepper ; excessively hot from October to March inclusive ; soil 
extremely fertile. Surinam is a Dutch colony. Contains 
198,000 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Guinea, a western country of Africa. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1206 3R0 Benin. . 15,000 2,700 S. 

An extensive coast, abounding in gold and ivory, with which 
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the British, Dutch, Portuguese, Ac., carry on a lucrative trade, 
and which formerly supplied the West India Isles with slaves. 
Contains 16,000,000 inhabitants. Pagans. 

Guinea (New), or Papua, an island in the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1200 300 Abomey . 24,000 9,800 S.E. 

Separated from New Holland hy a strait ; the soil abounds 
in bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and most roots and plants found in 
the South Seas ; visited by Captain Cook. Contains 1,900,000 
inhabitants. Pagans. 

Hamburgh, an independent city of Germany. 
6 miles round. Hamburgh 162,000 450 N.E.byE. 

Situate on the Elbe, and is the greatest commercial city in 
Germany. The value of its export and import trade is esti- 
mated at £15,000,000 sterling; revenue £160,000.— Afire broke 
out here on the 8th May, 1842, which burned for three days, 
and destroyed two thousand houses, about a fifth of the whole 
number in the city. The loss was estimated at between two 
and three millions sterling. Lutherans and Catholics. 

Hanover, a kingdom of Germany. 

200 100 Hanover. . 80,600 427 E. 

The kingdom of Hanover is bounded on the north by the 
North Sea, and by the Elbe, which separates it from Holstein ; 
on the east, by the Prussian dominions; on the south and 
south east, by the kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony ; and on 
the west, by Holland, and by the Prussian dominions in West- 
phalia. It comprehends a considerable part of Lower Saxony and 
of Westphalia. In Lower Saxony are the principality of Calen- 
burg; the chief towns, Hanover and Gottingen, both on the 
Leina : the principality of Lunenburg and Zell, the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, the bishopric of Hildesheim, and the 
principality of Grubenhagen, dec. At Gottingen is a celebrated 
university, founded by Georae II. Einbeck is the capital of 
Grubenhagen. Bremen is a free city. In Westphalia are the 
principality of East Friesland, the country of Oldenburg, the 
northern part of Monster, Diepholtz, Hoya, the bishopric of 
Osnaburgh, Lippe, <fcc. East Friesland was seized by Frederick 
II. king of Prussia, in 1744, and George II., king of England, 
laid claim to it at the same time ; but Frederick threatening 
to defend his right by force of arms, he was suffered to retain 
the possession of it. At the general peace of 1815, it was 
annexed to Hanover. The chief town is Emden, at the mouth 
of the Ems; Papenburg is also a place of note. Of Munster, 
the chief towns are Meppen and Lingen. The chief towns of 
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Lippe are Detmold and Lemlow. The sovereign of England is 
also king of Hanover, except when a queen reigns, as at present, 
when the honour devolves upon some male branch of the Royal 
family. 

Produces copper, timber, silver, lead, iron, vitriol, brimstone, 

Suicksilver, ana copperas ; taken by the French in 1803, retaken 
y the English in 1B13, and is now governed by his Majesty, 
Ernest Augustus, who succeeded to the throne on the 20th June, 
1837. Contains 1,673,037 inhabitants. Lutherans, Catholics, 
and Calvinists. 

Hindostan, or India within the Ganges. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

1800 1600 Calcutta . 600,000 3,530 S.E. 

Of Sindi, the chief town is Tatta, near the Indus. Of 
Moultan, the chief town is Moultan. Of Punjaub, or Lahore, 
the chief towns are Attack and Lahor. This is said to be one 
of the most fertile provinces of Hindostan, being watered by 
five fine rivers, of which the Indus is one. The above three 
provinces are possessed by a race of people called the Sheiks. 
Cashmere is surrounded by mountains, and reckoned a beau- 
tiful country. The Cashmerian ladies are fair and handsome. 
Of Delhi, the chief towns are Delhi, and Matri, both on the 
river Jumna. Delhi is the nominal capital of Hindostan ; it 
was formerly an extensive city, and the residence of the Great 
Mogul, but is now almost depopulated and in ruins. The 
country about it is remarkably rich and fertile ; though from 
being the seat of continual wars, the inhabitants are the most 
miserable of any in Hindostan. The Afghans, or Patans, are 
a tribe of Mahometans, in this neighbourhood. Of Agra, 
the chief towns are Agra, and Etayah, both situated on the 
Jumna. The former is a very large city, and contains a num- 
ber of fine mosques and pagodas. A race of people, called the 
Jates, possess the country round Agra ; they are all raja-pouts, 
(that is, descended from rajahs, or princes,) of the Gentoo 
religion. Of Allahabad, the chief town is Allahabad, at the 
conflux of the Jumna and Ganges. The province of Allahabad 
belongs to the English. Of Oude, the chief towns are, Fyzabad 
and Oude, on the Gogra; Lucknow and Kairabad. Benares 
was a zemindary formerly belonging to Oude, but was given up 
by the late nabob to the then rajah, on condition of his paying 
the stipulated sum of twenty-four lacks of rupees (about 
£260,000 sterling) annually; and in the year 1776, the sove- 
reignty of Benares, and its dependencies, were transferred to 
the English East India Company, the rajah then being tributary 
to them, as he had before been to the nabob of Oude. This 
was the country of the rajah Cheyt Sing, who was driven from 
it by the English, in the year 1781, and another prince of the 
same family set up in his stead. The whole district of Benares 
is a fine, fertile country ; which, with some other territories 
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that were tributary to that rajah, made the extent of his 
dominions about 180 miles from north to south, and 150 
miles from east to west. Benares is the capital, a large and 
populous city; but most of the streets are inconveniently 
narrow. It is held in the highest veneration by the Gentoos, 
who flock hither from all parts of India to pay their adorations. 
It has an university, and contains a multitude of pagodas, and 
some mosques. There are many beautiful manufactures here, 
in gold and silver tissues, gauzes, and other articles of curious 
workmanship. Of Bahar, the chief towns are, Patna and Mon- 
gheer, both on the Ganges. Patna is famous for its manufac- 
ture of table-linen, and cloths of different kinds. Of Bengal, 
the chief towns are, Moorshadabad ; and Gossimbuzar, on a 
river of that name ; Calcutta, on the Hoogly ; Dacca, on a 
branch of the Megna; Chittagong, or Islamabad, near the 
sea-coast ; Burdwan, Midnapore, and many other large towns. 
Moorshadabad was the capital city of Bengal before the esta- 
blishment of the English power. Gossimbuzar is famous for 
its manufactures of silks, stockings, and gloves. Calcutta is 
the chief of all the English settlements in India, and the resi- 
dence of the governor-general and council. The houses are 
large and handsome, and Europeans live here in a style of great 
magnificence ; it is also a place of considerable trade. A little 
above Calcutta, the following foreign factories were established 
upon the river Hoogly, viz. : — Gandenagur, by the French; 
and Chinsurah, by tne Dutch; but they now belong to the 
English. Dacca is famous for its beautiful worked muslins, 
bearing that name, and for its filagree ornaments. The whole 
district of Chittagong, lying along the sea, is so healthy and 
fine a climate, that it is reckoned the Montpelier of the East 
Indies. Nothing can exceed the fertility of the soil of India ; it 
yields prodigious crops of rice, and various other grain ; sugar- 
canes, opium, and fruits ; and muslins, calicoes, silks, and salt- 
petre are brought home in abundance every year by our East 
India ships, besides varieties of precious stones, ft may be 
regarded also as a luxuriant region. The government is in the 
hands of the British East India Company, who have factories 
on the coasts. Contains 146,000,000 inhabitants. Mahometans 
and Brahmins. 

Holland, a country of Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

150 120 Amsterdam . . 262,000 250 E. 
The principal rivers are, the Rhine, the Maese, the Dommel, 
the Waal, the Issel, and the Scheldt ; and there is a prodigious 
number of canals. Holland lies opposite to the eastern coast 
of England, at the distance of only 90 miles across the German 
ocean. It consists of a narrow sup of low swampy land, which 
has been drained at a vast expense; the air is consequently 
very foggy. The Dutch carried on a very extensive commerce 
to all parts of the world ; their East India fleet, which arrived 
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every summer, brought them immense wealth, in gold, pearls, 
diamonds, ivory, copper, and all sorts of spices ; these they 
traded with to other countries. Their commerce, during the 
last twenty years, has greatly declined. The Dutch are the 
most commercial nation in Europe. They are a heavy, plod- 
dine people, very fond of drinking, and smoking tobacco ; and 
of skaiting, in which they greatly excel There is the greatest 
cleanliness and neatness observable throughout Holland in 
general; and all the towns have canals running through the 
streets, the borders of which are planted with rows of trees. 
The religion is in general Presbyterian, or Calvinism ; but all 
are tolerated. Bo great was the power of the Dutch at sea and 
land, that they made both Louis XIV. and Charles IL tremble 
under the government of the States-general; which consisted 
of deputies from the seven provinces, with a Stadtholder as a 
president of the whole. Tnese provinces were originally an 
assemblage of several lordships, dependent on the house of 
Austria, and, together with tne southern provinces, (usually 
called the Netherlands,) made up what was designated the Circle 
of Burgundy, and reckoned a part of the German Empire, during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V. But when his son Philip 
succeeded to the crown of Spain, and a general insurrection was 
made, the Prince of Orange, (great-grandfather to our King 
William IIL ) whom they elected to oe their Stadtholder, or 
General, retired into Holland, which, with the adjacent pro- 
vinces, entered into a treaty for their mutual defence in 1579 ; 
and soon after formed a republic, called the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, or Holland. The office of Stadtholder was made here- 
ditary in the Prince of Orange's family, not excepting females. 
The last Stadtholder, William Henry Nassau V., succeeded in 
1751. But in 1795, the French made themselves masters of the 
entire country, and he fled with his family to England. In 1806, 
Napoleon made his brother Louis king or Holland, but becoming 
afterwards dissatisfied with his conduct, he removed him from the 
throne, and annexed the country to France. When the power 
of Napoleon was overthrown at Leipsic, A.D. 1813, the Dutch 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of regaining their independ- 
ence, and recalled their native prmces. At the general pacifica- 
tion of Europe, Flanders was annexed to Holland, and both 
countries placed under the sovereignty of William Frederick 
Louis VL, Prince of Orange Nassau, who took the title of King 
of the Netherlands, A.D. 1815. In 1830, the Flemings, or in- 
habitants of the Southern Netherlands, took up arms to free 
themselves from the yoke of Holland, and after a brief but 
sanguinary struggle, expelled the Dutch troops from their terri- 
tories, and formed themselves into the independent kingdom of 
Belgium. It is a constitutional monarchy — its first sovereign, 
Leopold, Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the consort of the Princess 
Charlotte, daughter of Geo. IV. 

The aspect of Holland presents one vast plain, neither moun- 
tain, hill, or knoll, obstructing the view. The country is lower 
than the level of the sea at hign water, and has been frequently 
17 
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exposed to the most dreadful inundations. In order to protect 
themselves from a recurrence of such calamities, the Dutch have 
constructed along their coasts great dykes or mounds of earth, 
which have effectually repelled the encroachments of the sea. 
The Dutch are industrious and upright ; hut of a selfish and 
plodding disposition. Climate moist and foggy ; the soil favour- 
able to vegetation. Produces plenty of cattle, butter, cheese, 
wheat, madder, tobacco, flax, and linen. Contains 3,900,000 
inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Honduras, a British settlement, N. America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

370 200 Balize .... 7,900 4,600 S.W. 
This province, and the peninsula of Yucatan, discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, in 1502, produces in great abundance 
the logwood-tree, sugar, indigo, cotton, coffee, and mahogany. 
Contains 126,900 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Hottentots 9 country, S. part of Africa. 

650 280 Cape of Good Hope 36,060 5200 S. 

The country round the Cape is lofty and barren; the rest 
hardly explored. The Dutch were masters of it, but were dis- 
possessed Dy the British, who now possess it. Contains 260,000 
inhabitants. Protestants, Catholics, and Pagans. 

Helena, St. an island, Atlantic Ocean. 

27 miles round. James Town 2,060 4,900 S. 

Lies 1,200 miles from Africa, 1,800 east from South America; 
rather hilly ; belongs to the East India Company. Buonaparte 
died here, an exile, 5th May, 1821. Contains 8,900 inhabitants. 
Protestants. 

Hudson's Bay, in N. America. 

800 600 

In 1670 a charter was granted to a Company, for the exclu- 
sive trade to this Bay. Animated by a prospect of gain, the 
Company have pushed their discoveries mto the interior, and 
thus a knowledge of these vast wilds has been obtained. The 
territories on its shores abound with animals, whose skins 
and furs are far superior in quality to those found in less 
northerly regions. The natives are called Esquimaux and 
Northern Indians. Their numbers are unknown. 

Hungary, a southern kingdom of Europe. 
300 250 Buda . . 63,600 690 . S. E. 

The principal rivers are, the Danube, the Theiss, and the 
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Drave. The chief mountains are, the Carpathian, between 
Hungary and Poland. Hungary is a very cheap country, the 
land being infinitely fertile, and in some places producing the 
most esteemed grapes in Europe. It is beautified with lakes, 
the windings of the Danube, and many streams which flow into 
that fine river. In the woods of Hungary are bred a race of 
horses, the most active, hardy, and spirited, for their size, in 
the world ; the hussars, or light dragoons, of the Austrian army, 
are mounted on them. This country abounds with mines ; and 
their chief exports are metals, drugs, and salt. The Hungarians 
are in general indolent, but a brave, warlike, and magnanimous 
people. They are remarkably handsome and well-shaped, and 
their appearance is improved by their dress, which is peculiar, 
and very becoming. The women are extremely beautiful. Their 
religion is the Roman Catholic, though great numbers of them 
are Protestants. They have a variety ofaialects, but the better 
rank of people sneak German. By the constitution of Hungary, 
the crown is still held to be elective ; all they require is, that 
the heir of the House of Austria shall be elected as often as a 
vacancy happens. The Hungarians dislike the term of queen, 
and called their late sovereign King Theresa ; she died in 1780. 
This kingdom is the ancient Pannonia. Julius Cesar was the 
first Roman who attacked it, and Tiberius subdued it. It was 
afterwards in possession of the Goths, Huns, Lombards, and 
Germans. The first that took the title of king, was Stephen, 
about the year 1000. He is distinguished by the appellation of 
Saint ; because he first introduced Christianity into this country. 
It was the seat of great wars between the Turks and Germans 
for the possession of it, from 1540 to 1739, when by the treaty of 
Belgrade it was ceded to the latter, and is now annexed to the 
house of Austria. Extremely fruitful, having corn, wine, plenty 
of game, gold, silver, copper, and iron ; subject to the Emperor 
of Austria ; power limited ; can raise above 106,000 hardy sol- 
diers. Contains 12,586,431 inhabitants. Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Jamaica, a Br. W. India isle, Gulf of Mexico, 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

160 40 Kingston .. 66,000 4,000 S.W. 

Best sugar in the West Indies, rum, ginger, pimento, cotton, 
drugs, indigo ; finest and most valuable of the British West 
India islands. Contains about 66,000 whites, and 396,000 blacks. 
Protestants and Catholics. 

Japan, an isle and empire, E. part of Asia. 
1,000 100 Jeddo . . 1,300,000 5,500 S. E. 

Niphon is the chief island, and accounted the riohest country 
in the world for gold ; the emperor is despotic, his revenue and 
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forces immense; an ingenious people. Contains 26,000,000 
inhabitants. Buddhists. 

Java, one of the Sunda isles, E. Indies. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

600 05 Batavia . . 89,000 6,900 S. E. 

Separated from Sumatra by the Straits of Sunda ; a most 
valuable acquisition to the Dutch, whose chief settlement it is, 
and principal depot for their oriental traffic; king absolute. 
Contains 10,360,000 inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Iceland, a European isle, N. Atlantic Ocean. 
280 210 Schalholt . 12,000 970 N. 

Some pasturage, but generally mountainous, stony, and 
barren; the chief articles of trade are hides, tallow, oil, and 
whalebone; here is the volcano Hecla; belongs to Denmark. 
Contains 59,600 inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, coast of France. 
24 16 St. Holier & St. Pierre 20,900 135 S. 

These isles have belonged to England since the conquest, 
1066, although close to the French coast, surrounded with 
rocks. Noted for its cattle, though very small. Produces rich 
milk and butter. Contains 69,000 inhabitants. Protestants and 
Catholics. 

Jersey (New), one of the U. S. of N. America. 
151 52 Trenton . . 16,000 2,790 S. W. 

Much sandy and barren soil, with some fertile spots, having 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, and some copper and iron ore. Con- 
sists of 13 counties. Contains 393,308 inhabitants. Protestants 
and Catholics. 

India (East), Hindoostan, Asia. 

1,800 1,600 Calcutta . 006,000 3,500 S. E. 

Diamonds, sapphires, rubies, gold, rice, sugar, cotton, silk, 
spices, drugs, indigo, saltpetre, muslins, calicoes; the British 

fovern this immense country. Revenue £22,500,000. Contains 
46,600,000 inhabitants. Mahometans and Brahmins. 

Indiana, one of the United States of America. 

280 150 Croyden . 35,000 3,120 S. W. 

In North America, formed in 1816, it is a very productive 

state, the climate healthy. The productions are wheat, Indian 
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corn, rye, oats, peach brandy, <fec. Contains 86,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

loiiian Islands, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

7 in number Zante . . . . 20,000 960 S. E. 

These islands, seven in number, are mostly very fruitful, 
particularly Zante, in currants and olive oil, of which they 
export an immense quantity. Dependent on Great Britain. 
Contains 200,000 inhabitants. Greek Church. 

Iowa, one of the New States of America, 
190 85 Iowa, 9,000 3211 S. E. 

Iowa territory embraces all that portion of country lying 
north of the state of Missouri, west of the Missipippi river, and a 
line due north from its source to the British possessions, south 
of the British possessions, and east of the Missouri and White 
Earth rivers. This country was erected into a separate terri- 
torial government, by act of congress, in June, 1838. Com- 
mence-ment of the government dated from the 4th of the 
succeeding July. 

Ireland, an island west of Great Britain. 

280 180 Dublin . . . 305,112 300 N.W. 

The native historians of Ireland declare, that the island was 
colonised, at a very early period, by the Phoenicians, and boast 
that their country had obtained a high degree of civilisation, 
when neighbouring nations were sunk in barbarism. The first 
interruption of their prosperity was the invasion of the Normans 
or Danes, whose piracies, for a long time, kept the greater part 
of Europe in constant alarm. Though these cruel plunderers 
were finally defeated at the battle of Clontarf, the devastation 
produced by their ravages, and the unsettled spirit caused by 
long-continued wars, left the country in a state of the utmost 
distraction. The petty King of Leinster, having forcibly carried 
off the wife of the prmce of Breffhy, was stripped of his domi- 
nions bv Roderick, the chief monarch of the island, and driven 
into exile; in his distress he applied to Henry IL, king of 
England, offering to hold his kingdom as a vassal, if restored to 
it by English aid. Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, received the 
king's permission to undertake an expedition in behalf of the 
deposed monarch, and his rapid successes induced Henry to 
undertake the conquest of the entire island. In this he was 
aided by the Pope, who issued a bull conferring the sovereignty 
of Ireland on the English kins. The Irish, after a brief resis- 
tance, which the disunion of the chiefs rendered ineffectual, 
submitted ; and Henry took the title of Lord of Ireland, (A.D. 
1172.) It must not, however, be supposed that the entire 
-17- 
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island was thus at onoe subdued ; for several succeeding cen- 
turies the authority of the English government was respected 
only in part of the province of Leinster, called the PoU, and 
the rest of the country remained subject to its native princes. 
Henry VIII. was the nrst English monarch who took the title 
of King of Ireland, but he did not take any very efficient 
measures to establish royal authority. The reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James L produced great changes in Ireland, and the 
latter monarch confiscated entire districts, which he parcelled 
out to English and Scotch colonists. This unjust policy was 
continued m the reign of his unhappy son Charles, and pro- 
duced the great civil war of 1641. Ireland was again reduced 
to obedience by Cromwell, who acted on the policy of James 
L, to an almost incredible extent, bestowing on his followers 
the greater part of the country, and driving the former pos- 
sessors into the wilds of Connaught. On the restoration of 
Charles IL, the Cromwellian adventurers were confirmed in 
the possession of their properties by the Act of Settlement ; 
and the Irish, many or whom had taken up arms only in 
defence of Charles L were rewarded for their loyalty by con- 
fiscation. James II., after his flight from England, came to 
make an effort for his throne in Ireland; but was totally 
defeated by William IIL at the battle of the Boyne ; the Irish, 
however, still maintained the war, and finally entered into a 
treaty at Limerick, by which the supremacy of England was 
established on equitable conditions. These conditions were, 
however, disregarded, and the population continued in a state 
of discontent, which, at length, terminated in the insurrection 
of 1798. In the year 1800, tne Act of Union, incorporating the 
legislatures of England and Ireland, was passed after a violent 
opposition ; and, since 1801, Ireland is represented in the Im- 
perial Parliament by twenty-eight temporal and four spiritual 
peers ; and by one hundred and six commoners, chosen by the 
counties and principal towns. In 1829, the question of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, which had long agitated the country, was 
finally settled, and the Catholics relieved from the civil disa- 
bilities to which they had been previously subjected. A Vice- 
regal Court is still maintained in Dublin,* where there is a 
Privy Council to assist the Lord Lieutenant, the members of 
which have the same privileges as in England. There are also 
in Ireland boards for tne collection and management of the dif- 
ferent branches of the revenue. The Law Officers of Ireland * 
have the same names as in England, as the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen s Bench, &o. 

Ireland contains 36,874 square miles. There are four pro- 
vinces, viz., Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, and Munster. The 
appearance of the country is generally level. Although there 
are many hills of great elevation, yet neither their continuity 
nor number is such as to give the character of a mountainous 
country to Ireland. The wood dug out of the bogB proves that 

* It is stated that the Vice-regal Court is to be discontinued. 
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these occupy the place of ancient forests, and that the country 
must at one period have been covered with trees. The lakes or 
loughs of Ireland are very numerous; the chief are those of - 
KiUarney, (famed for its beautiful scenery) Earn, Neagh, Swilly, 
Corib, and Derg. The principal rivers of Ireland are the Shan- 
non, which rises in Leitrim, and serves as a boundary between 
Connaught and the three other provinces, the Blackwater and 
Suir, which run through Minister, the Barrow, the Noire, the 
Boyne, and the Liffey, which runs through Leinster, the Bann, 
and Dreg in Ulster. In the rivers of Ireland are large salmon 
fisheries, and very considerable quantities are taken. There are 
several small islands on the coast of Ireland, which belong to 
the several counties on which they border. The climate is 
salubrious ; the soil of Ireland is a fertile loam, with a rocky 
substratum. The soil never deteriorates when left alone, but 
improves and clothes itself with the finest herbage. The luxuri- 
ance of the pasturage, and the heavy crops raised with most 
indifferent cultivation, (but of late years greatly improved,) 
attest the fertility of the soil. Mr. Bright declares, "that Ireland 
is, acre for acre, superior to England. With a good system of 
agriculture, Ireland would be one of the most productive coun- 
tries in Europe." Linen is the staple article, and in the Province 
of Ulster is manufactured to a very great extent. Out of 82 
counties of Ireland, 19 contain iron, 17 copper, 18 lead, and 16 
coal. The cotton manufacture was introduced some time ago, 
and has attained a considerable footing. The situation of Ireland 
is particularly adapted for carrying on an extensive commerce, 
possessing, as it does, a great number of excellent harbours, and 
no part of it being farther distant from the sea, or one of its 
arms, than 50 miles. Its exports are numerous. Carries on an 
immense trade with England; and some parts abroad. The chief 
articles of commerce are corn, cattle, hides, tallow, provisions, 
butter, salt, honey, hemp, wool, great quantities or excellent 
linen thread, and poplins, not equaled in the world. Since the 
year 1800, Ireland nas been united with Great Britain, and, with 
little variation, subjected to the same laws. The Irish are a 
warm-hearted, sprightly, and ingenuous people. In the vivacity 
of their manner, they resemble the French nation more than the 
English or Scotch. Hardy, daring, and brave, they may be 
ranked among the finest soldiers in the world. In science and 
literature, many of them have attained great eminence. They 
excel particularly in eloquent declamation. Contains 8,205,882 
inhabitants. Catholics and Protestants. 

RAILWAYS. 
MILES OPENED IN IRELAND, 1850. 

(AS THXT ABB NOW AMALGAMATED.) s 



Belfast and Ballvmena 37| 



Dublin and Belfast Junction 22 Londonderry and Enniskillen I4f 

Dublin and Drogheda 58 * Midland Great Western 50 

, Dublin and Kingstown 7| Ulster 86 



Great South and Western. 
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Italy, a celebrated country of Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

650 280 Rome 271,000 890 S. E. 

This country has long been celebrated as the chief seat of the 
fine arts : painting, music and sculpture have been carried on to 
great perfection. The language of the Italians is the softest 
and most musical in Europe, and the works of their poets are 
universally admired. In ancient times, Italy was the centre of 
the Roman empire, and ruled the world ; it is now divided into 
a number of inferior states. In the south or Neapolitan terri- 
tory, the heat during summer is excessive, but as you approach 
the north, it is delightfully mild. The Italians are remarkable 
for vivacity, sobriety, and courtesy to strangers. Italy has few 
manufactures ; silk is its principal commodity, but produces 
wine in plenty, oil, honey, and fruits. Contains 26,600,000 inha- 
bitants. Catholics. 

Kamtschatka, a Peninsula on the coast of Asia. 
616 236 Bolcherstsk 2120 4130 

The country may be said to consist of three sorts, the 
Eamtsohatkans, the Russians, and Cossacks, and a mixture pro- 
duced by their intermarriages* They have a quantity of dogs, 
resembling the shepherd dogs of Europe, used for the purpose 
of labour and draught; they are harnessed to a sledge two 
abreast, and used for travelling, and taking burthens. 

Kentucky, one of the U. S. of N. America, 
400 175 Frankfort . . . 28,000 3,812 S. W. 

One of the finest of the United States, producing all the 
necessaries of life, abundance of tobacco ; many navigable rivers, 
and improving rapidly in trade and population. Contains 
1,122,162 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Labrador, or New Britain, N. America. 

1,200 700 Albany . . . 8,200 3,300 N. W. 

A cold inhospitable clime, producing only miserable shrubs, 
having moose and rein-deer, beavers, and other animals useful 
in trade. Hudson's Bay, near this coast, is a dep&t of flourish- 
ing commerce. Protestants. 

Lapland, a country in the N. of Europe. 
600 500 Tornea 9,000 1,270 N.E. 

Little vegetation, full of rein-deer, valuable mines, great 
quantity of game, fish, Ac. ; the natives poor, but contented ; 
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follow fishing and hunting. Subject to Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Contains 66,900 inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Leghorn, a maritime town of Tuscany. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

3 miles in circumf. Leghorn 76,000 759 S. E. 

Exports essences, silks, oils, wines, straw hats, oranges, 
lambs and goats' skins, and corals ; has a good harbour, lies 
140 miles north-west of Rome ; its commerce is prodigious, and 
it contains 86,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Leipsic, a large and strong town of Saxony. 
Leipsic 48,000 634 E. 

One of the principal trading towns in Germany, noted for its 
three celebrated fairs ; has eignt churches, six hospitals, and an 
university. Lies 64 miles W. N. W. of Dresden. Contains 
49,900 inhabitants. Catholics and Lutherans. 

Louisiana, one of the U. S. of N. America. 
260 200 New Orleans 110,000 4,300 S.W. 

Plenty of indigo, flax, hemp, cotton, and tobacco. This is 
a very desirable country when colonised, enjoying a temperate 
clime and rich soil; a westward State. Contains 484,570 in- 
habitants. Protestants and Catholics. Sold by Buonaparte to 
the States. 

Madagascar, an island, Indian Ocean, Africa. 
850 220 Emirne . . 39,000 4,600 S. E. 

Very pleasant, desirable, and fertile, producing sugar, honey, 
wines, gums, corn, vegetables; valuable mines, ana minerals; 
governed by petty princes. Contains 3,090,600 inhabitants. 
Mahometans. 

Madeira, an island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
54 21 Funchal . . 16,900 1,060 S. 

Fruitful and productive of choioe wine, exporting annually 
30,000 hogsheads, and fruits; discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1419, to whom it belongs ; lies north of the Canaries. Con- 
tains 159,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Madras, a British presidency of Hindoostan. 
142,000 sq. m. Madras . . 482,600 6,800 S. E. 

Exports cotton, indigo, pearls, tobacco, Ac, Ac. It is the 
principal emporium on the coast of Coromandel, but an in- 
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convenient place for trade. Revenue, £5,600,000. Contains 
18,900,000 inhabitants. Brahmins. 

Maine, north-eastern State of the United 
States. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

Undetermined. Portland . 39,000 

Contains many fine lakes and rivers. Produce, Indian corn, 
wheat, barley, flax, timber, in planks and boards. 806,000 
inhabitants. 

Malta, an isle in the Mediterranean Sea. 

20 12 LaValette . . 86,000 959 S.S.B. 

Sixty miles south of Sicily ; fertilised by transplanted soil, 
producing corn, wine, Ac. ; heat is excessive ; very strong by 
nature and art ; formerly belonging to its Knights, but now 
to Great Britain. Contains 169,600 inhabitants. Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Man (Isle of), a British isle, Irish Sea. 
30 12 Douglas . . . 16,020 250 N.W. 
Lies equally distant from England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales; pretty fertile; was formerly a sovereignty under the 
Duke of Athol, who sold the lordship to the crown for £70,000, 
in 1765. Contains 50,985 inhabitants. Protestants. 

TABLE OF DUTIES IS THE ISLE OF MAN. 



Coffee, 3d. per lb. 

Tea, la. per lb. 

Brandy, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 

Geneva, 2s. 6d. per a " 

Bom, Is. 6d. per gal 

Sugar, Is. per cwt. 

Benned, 9s. per cwt. 

Cigars, 3s. per lb. 

Wine, per tun of 952 gallons, £19. 

To kill game, £2. 

Duty for every house, 4s. 6d. 

Bankers' License, £20. 

Brewers' License, £5. 



J. id. 

Hawkers' License 2 

Ale and Spirits 3 

Wines 2 

In the country, Wine and 

Spirits 10 6 

Wholesale 4 

Four-wheeled Vehicle .... 10 

Two do. 10 O 

Pointer Hound 1 

Bull Dog or Spaniel 10 

Terrier or Quester 6 

Cur or cross breed 2 6 



Malacca, an extensive country of India. 
775 125 Malacca . . 6,000 

It produces a great many excellent fruits and roots ; pepper 
and other spices, with some precious gums and woods ; there is 
but little corn, and the sheep and oxen are scarce, but hogs and 
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poultry are plentiful. The Malays are below the middle sta- 
ture ; their complexion tawney. The government is vested in 
a Rajah or Sultan, and is under the authority of Great Britain. 
It is one of the principal stations of the London Missionary 
Society. Contains 18,000 inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Mantua, a central duchy of Italy, Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

50 27 Mantua . . . 26,000 615 S. E. 

Corn wine, and fruit. This city is one of the strongest 
places in Europe; was taken by the French in 1796, smce 
retaken, and restored to the Emperor of Austria. Birth-place 
of Virgil the poet. Contains 224,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Mahrattas, a country of India, Asia. 

1,000 700 Poonah . . 120,000 3,700 S.E. 

Fruitful as any in Hindoostan; a powerful nation, under 
many princes, and extending quite across the Mogul's empire. 
Their armies are composed of light horse. Contains 36,000,000 
inhabitants. Pagnas. 

Massachusetts, one of the eastern U. States. 

190 50 Boston . . . 100,000 

Produce, grass, Indian corn, wheat, rye, beef, pork, cheese, 
wool, hops, flax, hemp, copper, and iron, <fcc. This state is 
better watered than any in America, by a number of small 
rivers. Lowell, which was unknown 20 years ago, is now the 
Manchester of America. Jacob Perkins invented a machine to 
cut nails, which will turn out 200,000 per day; there are also 
duck, cotton, and woollen manufactories, paper mills, snuff, oil, 
chocolate, and powder. Contains 1,100,000 inhabitants. All 
religions. 

Maranham, a province of Brazil, S. America. 
580 sq. miles St. Louis . . 9,500 5,180 S.W. 

The climate, though so near the Eauinoctial line, is pleasant 
and healthy, producing abundance of cotton, maize, rice, and 
all kinds of grain and fruits. Contains 38,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics. 

Martinico, a French West India Isle. 

46 16 Fort Royal . . 10,300 4,000 S.W. 
80,000 hogsheads of sugar annually, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
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chocolate, aloes, pimento, plantains, and other tropical fruits. 
Lies about 80 miles north of Barbadoes. Contains 86,000 
whites, and 59,000 negroes. Catholics. 

Maryland, one of the U. S. of N. America. 

Length. Breadth- Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

184 110 Baltimore . . 160,000 2,880 S.W. 

40,000 hogsheads of tobacco annually, besides wheat ; well 
situate for commerce, haying many fine harbours, resembling 
Virginia. Contains 669,232 inhabitants. Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. 

Mauritius, an island in Indian Ocean, Africa. 
150 m. in cir. Port Louis . . 29,600 4,200 S. E. 

Sugar, oranges, citrons, pine-apples, cassava, and all fruits 
and herbs proper to tropical climates, and the esteemed black 
ebony tree. In 1810 it feU into the hands of the English. 
Contains 96,900 inhabitants. Catholics and Protestants. 

Mecklenburghy a country of Germany. 

185 90 Schwerin Strelitz 18,600 440 E. 

A fertile province, formerly under one prince; but now 
divided; Schwerin is the most considerable; revenue £40,000; 
can keep 2,000 men. Contains 616,000 inhabitants. Lutherans, 
Protestants, and Catholics. 

Messina, a strong seaport of Sicily. 
5 miles in cir. Messina . . 51,600 1,180 S.E. 

Silk, oil, corn, fruit, and excellent wines ; has one of the 
safest harbours in the Mediterranean ; a cathedral, and fifty 
churches, thirty convents, an hospital, and six asylums. Lies 
110 miles E. of Palermo. Contains 56,000 inhabitants. 

Mexico (United States of), a country of 

North America. 
1,700 600 Mexico . . 269,600 4,900 S.W. 

The coast is unhealthy, but pleasant inland, and very fertile 
in all grain, sugar, choice fruits, gold, silver, cochineal, and 
cocoa ; has 16 snips of war, and contains 9,603,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics. 

Mexico (New), a country of N. America. 

200 160 Santa Fe . . 14,000 4,350 S.W. 
One of the finest countries on the globe, either for climate 
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or produce, having, besides gold, fine fruits and curious plants ; 
lies within the temperate zone. Contains 2,606,000 inhabitants. 

Milan, a northern duchy of Italy, Europe. 

Length. Breadth, Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

150 78 Milan . . . 155,000 500 S.E. 

Corn, wine, oil, porcelain, and fruits ; its cathedral is built 
of solid white marble ; has 230 churches, thirty hospitals, nine 
theatres, and five colleges. Revenue £3,000,000; maintains 
36,000 men, and contains 2,633,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Mississippi, one of the southern States of 

North America. 

835 140 Natchez . . . 10,000 

Produce, cotton, indigo, grapes, melons, Indian corn, wheat, 
<fcc. Contains 470,600 inhabitants. 

Moluccas, islands, Indian Ocean, Asia. 
5 in number Amboyna . 7,600 5,900 S.E. 

Small, but valuable, producing cloves, mace, and nutmegs, 
in abundance, oranges and lemons ; they have no corn or rice. 
Discovered by the Portuguese in 1511; now in the possession 
of the Dutch. Mahometans. 

Montreal, an island of North America. 
28 10 Montreal . . . 86,000 2,920 W. 

It has a fortified town of the same name, and is the grand 
depOt of the North American fur trade, and exports great quan- 
tities of timber and wheat ; is situate in Lower Canada, distant 
120 miles south-west of Quebec. Belongs to Great Britain, and 
contains 110,000 inhabitants. Catholics and Protestants. 

Morocco, an empire of Barhary, Africa. 
600 260 Morocco .... 56,000 1,080 S. 

Indifferently cultivated, but abounds in fruits and rich pas- 
tures; emperor despotic ; revenue £125,000; can raise 106,000 
men, chiefly cavalry. Contains 6,500,000 inhabitants. Mahome- 
tans. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of Eussia. 
SO miles cir. Moscow . . . 300,000 1,529 E. 

Moscow, previously to the entry of the French, was the 
18 
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largest city in Europe ; a great part burned in 1812. Contains 
40$000 inhabitants. 

Mysore, a large province of India, Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

650 330 Mysore .... 59,600 6,800 S.E. 

Seringapatam was formerly the capital. Tippo Sultan, son 

and successor of Hyder Ali, engaged in war with the East India 

Company, in which he was killed, and his state entirely reduced. 

Contains 28,070,000 inhabitants. Brahmins. 

Minorca, Majorca, and Itrica, 3 isles, Med. 
3 in number. Majorca, Cittadelia, 36,000 750 S. 

Majorca the largest, Ivica the least, — productive of salt 
Minorca has corn, wine, and oil; formerly subject to Great 
Britain ; taken by and ceded to Spain in 1783 ; reduced by the 
British last war. Contains 290,600 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Naples, a kingdom in the south of Italy. 
300 100 Naples. . . . 400,000 990 S.S.E. 

Naples comprehends the south of Italy, and the island of 
Sicily ; it is also called the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The 
capital, Naples, is the largest city of Italy. Its situation is 
delightful; rising like an amphitheatre, it forms, with its 
verdant shores and beautiful bay, a scene of almost unrivalled 
beauty. The country produces corn, wine, oil, fruits, saffron, 
silks, drugs, Ac. Contains 7,800,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Naples is of larger extent than any other dominion of Italy. 
It is divided into four large provinces, which are, Abruzso, 
Terra di Lavora, Apulia, and Calabria, each of which is sub- 
divided into several smaller territories. Naples, situated on the 
Mediterranean, is the capital of the whole kmgdom ; it is one of 
the finest cities in the world, and presents the curious traveller 
with many things deserving his attention. This country may 
justly be called a Paradise, from its beauty and fertility; it 
abounds with all kinds of grain, fruits, herbage, flax, oU, and 
wine, in the highest perfection. From this tract some suppose 
Virgil took the model of his Elvsian fields. The present King 
of Naples and Sicily, or, as he is called, 'the Kins of the Two 
Sicilies,' is Ferdinand IL, who succeeded to the throne on the 
9th of November, 1830. His dominions comprehend what were 
the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Magna 
Gracia, and the island of Sicily. 

Negropont, an isle, Grecian Archipelago. 
110 18 Chalcis .... 6,000 1,360 S.E. 
Is the largest island in the Archipelago ; abounds in com, 
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wine, oil, and fruits. The tides are irregular on the coast, 
frequently flowing twelve times in twenty-four hours. Con- 
tains 76,000 inhabitants. Greek Church. 

Nepaul, a kingdom of northern India. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

806 118 Catmandoo . . 2,400 3,500 S.E. 
This country has some commerce, but it is scarcely an inde- 
pendent state, being much reduced and awed by tne British 
Eower. It contains 2,800,000 inhabitants. Brahmins and Ma- 
ometans. 

New Brunswick, a British possession in 

North America. 
180 150 St. John . . . 1,500 

New Brunswick is a fine field for emigration ; good land is 
sold for 2s. 8d. per acre, but varies according to situation, and 
fifty acres is the smallest quantity sold. 

It lies between 45° 5' and 48° 20" of north lat., and between 
69° 60" and 68° of west long. It extends nearly north and south, 
and forms an irregular square between Nova Sootia and Canada. 
It contains about 26,000 square miles, or 16,500,000 acres. 
Upwards of 6,000,000 of acres have been granted; nearly 
10,000,000 remain not granted; and of that quantity about 
9,000,000 of acres are fit for cultivation. Taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, we can safely affirm that the climate 
of New Brunswick is fully as healthy as that of England. There 
are some iron-foundries, hut the iron and coal in the provinces 
are little worked. Besides about 650 saw-mills and 300 grist- 
mills, there are breweries, tanneries, and soap-works. Besides 
granite and syenite, manganese, copper, lead, limestone, free- 
stone, and gypsum are found. Coal is worked on the Grand 
Lake, for Freaericton, and St. John's. Gypsum {2934 tons in 
1848) is shipped from Westmoreland; likewise freestone and 
grindstones. Of the latter as many as 14,600 have been shipped 
in one year. New Brunswick is governed by a governor, legis- 
lative council, and house of assembly of thirty-nine members, 
which latter are chosen by the people. The province is divided 
into thirteen shires. The total exports in 1849 were £662,612 ; 
the imports, £1,070,514. Population 130,000. 

Newfoundland, a British isle, Atlantic Ocean. 

350 130 St. John s . . . 20,090 2500 W. 

A mountainous, barren country ; first discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot. The ood fishery on this coast is very considerable, 
emplovingabout 20,000 people, and producing £507,000 annually. 
Contains 1 8,000 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 
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New Hampshire, one of the north-eastern 
United States. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

170 19 to 90 Concord . . . 6,500 

Produce, Indian corn, wheat, beef, pork, butter, and cheese, 
in great quantities. Contains 316,000 inhabitants. 

New South Wales (Australia), S. Pacific 

Ocean. 

2,400 1,750 Sydney . . . 36,000 

The largest island on the globe; discovered by Captain 
Cooke. The east coast is called New South Wales. Rapidly 
improving ; the soil varies. Belongs to Great Britain. Contains 
80,600 inhabitants, exclusive of the aborigines. Protestants. 

New Jersey, another of the N.E. U. States. 

170 40 Trenton . . . 6,000 

Produce, wheat, rye, Indian corn, Ac. Contains 460,000 
inhabitants. 

Nova Scotia, a British colony in N. Amer* 
300 various Halifax . . . 18,000 2,600 W. 

The air is cold and unhealthy, soil thin, being fitter for 
pasture than grain. Abounds with timber : both well adapted 
lor trade, and improving fast. Belong to Great Britain, and 
contain 160,100 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Norway, a northern European kingdom. 
1,000 240 Christiana . . . 13,000 670 N.E. 

Norway is situated on the north of Denmark, from which it 
is separated by the Scagerac, or Cattegat sea; and lies all 
along the west of Sweden. The chief towns are, Beraen and 
Drontbiem on the North Sea ; Christiana, and Fredericsball, at 
the seige of which town, Charles XII. the famous King of 
Sweden, was killed by a musket-ball in the trenches, in the year 
1718. Bergen was the capital, and was formerly the residence 
of the Banish viceroy. It contains about 31,000 inhabitants. 
The Dofrefleld, is a lone chain of high mountains that run 
between Norway and Sweaen. This country is almost a wilder- 
ness, full of mountains and rocks, and excessively cold. In the 
most northern parts, the winter continues eight or nine months, 
and the ground during that time is covered with snow. The 
inhabitants have neither corn-fields, vineyards, nor gardens, to 
cultivate ; but, for their living, are obliged to spend their time 
in hunting and fishing. Their chief wealth consists in immense 
forests, which furnish foreigners with masts, beams, planks, and 
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boards. They have a great variety of birds and fish ; and some 
very remarkable sea-monsters. There are quarries of excellent 
marble, and other stones ; and mines of various metals. The 
magnet and asbestus, both of which have such wonderful pro- 
perties, are also found here* The Norwegians are in general 
clownish, but industrious, honest, strong, brave, and civil to 
strangers. Their religion is Lutheran. Norway was formerly 
governed by its own hereditary sovereigns. On the demise of 
Hagen V., in 1319, without male issue, his grandson, in the 
female line, Magnus Smek, united in his person the kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway. Magnus was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Norway by his son, Hagen VI., husband of the celebrated Mar- 
garet ; and, at his decease, in 1380, Norway was united to Den- 
mark by their son Olof V., who, dying without issue, Margaret 
herself was raised to the throne. On her death, it descended 
with Denmark and Sweden, to her nephew Eric. Sweden was 
afterwards separated from Denmark, by the valour and address 
of Gustavus Vasa ; but Norway continued united to Denmark 
until the year 1814, when it was ceded to Sweden. Norway is 
1000 miles long, and varies in breadth from 40 miles to 240. It 
is situated between 58° and 71° north latitude. 

Norway forms a part of the peninsula of ancient Scandinavia. 
Its asoect is wild, but picturesque, and in many plaoes sublime ; 
the soil is so rude and Darren that not more than one-hundredth 
part of the country is under tillage. The Norwegians are 
simple, hospitable, frank, and brave. They are not deficient in 
ingenuity, but education is in a very backward state, though a 
university has been lately founded at Christiana. Produces 
timber in plenty, also copper ; has a valuable fishery ; but corn 
is scanty. Subject to Sweden, and is governed by a viceroy. 
Revenue £200,000 ; can raise 30,000 soldiers. Contains 1,160,000 
inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Orkney and Shetland Isles, N. of G. Britain. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

70 in number. Kirkwall and Lerwick 8,600 670 N. 

Scattered to the north of Great Britain, having little culti- 
vation ; plenty of cattle. Belong chiefly to Lord Dundas. Here 
is one of the greatest herring-fisheries in the world. Contain 
69,900 inhabitants. Prosbyterians. 

Osnaburg, a province of Hanover. 
40 20 Osnaburg . . 16,000 300 E. 

A small but fruitful state, yielding corn, wine, hemp, and 

* The magnet or loadstone attracts iron or steel, and is, when formed 
into a compass, the chief guide to mariners on the ocean. The asbestus 
is a fossil stone, so ductile, that cloth may be made of it, which resists 
lire, and can only be cleansed by the act of burning. The ancients were 
supposed to make use of it for the wicks of their perpetual lamps, as it 
cannot be destroyed by burning. 
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flax, abundance of cattle. Revenue £23,000 ; can keep 2,000 
men, has many manufactories, and contains 130,000 inhabitants. 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Otaheite, an island in the S. Pacific Ocean. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

108 miles in circumference. 8,600 S. E. 

Discovered 1767 by Captain Wallis, and visited three times 
by Captain Cooke ; produces bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
sugar, dragon tree, Ac. ; very hot climate. Contains 19,000 
inhabitants. Christians. 

Paraguay, an interior country, S. America. 
90,000 sq. miles. Assumption 16,000 6,100 S. W. 

An immense territory ; one of the most fruitful in America, 
but little known; it does not trade with any other country. 
Government despotic. Said to contain about 350,000 inhabi- 
tants. Catholics. 

Piedmont, a part of Sardinia. 
150 90 Turin .... 82,660 1,700 

Piedmont is bounded on the north by Switzerland, Lake 
Maggiore, and the river Tessino ; on the east by the Duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Massa ; on the south by Genoa ; and on 
the west by France and Savoy. The chief towns are, Turin on 
the Po, and Nice on the coast. Turin is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in Europe, but not very large. Piedmont carries on a 
large trade in silks, which are reckoned the best in Italy. 

Pelew Islands, in the N. Pacific Ocean. 
13 in number. Pelew 8,300 S.E. 

Visited by Captain Wilson, of the Antelope packet, which 
was wrecked on the coast ; the natives appear to be humane, 
civilised, noble, and generous. Pagans. 

Pennsylvania, one of U. S. of N. America. 

£88 156 Philadelphia 260,000 3,000 S.W. 
Corn, cattle, wax, hides, skins, furs, cotton, 4c. ; fine air, 
and temperate clime ; one of the finest of the United States ; 
lately added 200,500 acres to its limits. Contains 2,312,164 
inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Pernambuco, a province, E. coast of Brazil. 

470 360 Pernambuco 69,900 5,000 S.byW. 
Produces cotton, sugar, Brazil wood, and hides ; feeds ft 
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great number of cattle; a small inconvenient harbour; has a 
bishop's see. Belongs to Brazil. Catholics. 

Persia, a western kingdom of Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

720 620 Teheran . . . 136,000 2,460 S.E. 

No country of so great an extent has so few navigable rivers 
as Persia ; the most considerable are, the Kur, anciently Cyrus ; 
and the Aras, anciently called Araxes. They rise in or near the 
mountains of Ararat, and joining their streams fall into the 
Caspian Sea. The chief mountains are, those of Caucasus and 
Ararat, between Persia and Turkey, called the mountains of 
Daghistan ; and the vast collection of mountains called Taurus, 
and their divisions, which run through the middle of Persia, 
from Natolia to India. In so extensive a country, the climate is 
of course very different. Those parts which border upon Cau- 
casus, and the mountains on the Caspian Sea, are cold, being 
generally covered with snow. The air in the middle part is 
serene, pure, and exhilarating; but in the southern provinces 
it is hot, and sometimes communicates noxious blasts to the 
midland parts, which often prove mortal. The fruits of Persia 
are delicious, and so are tne vegetables and flowers. It pro- 
duces the finest drugs, among which is the assafoBtida, which 
flows from a plant, and becomes a gum. Fine pearls are found 
in the Gulf of Bassora ; and the prmcipal manufactures are in 
silk, woollen, mohair, carpets, and leather. The Persians are 
of a good stature, shape, and complexion ; noted for their viva- 
city, gay dressing, humanity, and hospitality. They are 
Mahometans of the sect of Ali. Here are also many of the 
Guebres, or Gaurs, who pretend to be the disciples and success- 
ors of the ancient Magi, the followers of Zoroaster ; these 
worship the sacred fire ; and a combustible ground, near Bacu, 
a city in the north of Persia, is the scene of their devotions, 
where this sacred flame is preserved. The government is 
despotic, and the succession hereditary, in the male line only. 
The Persian empire succeeded the Assyrian, or Babylonian, and 
was founded by Cyrus ; who, about 536 years before Christ, 
restored to liberty the Israelites that had been captive at 
Babylon. It ended with Darius, who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, 331 years before Christ. Upon the death 
of Alexander, his empire was divided between his general offi- 
cers, and became four kingdoms, viz., the Macedonian, the 
Asiatic, the Syrian, and the Egyptian. This division put an 
end to the Grecian empire ; for m process of time these four 
kingdoms submitted to the Roman arms. After Alexander's 
conquest over Darius, a new empire was formed by the Persians, 
styled the Parthian empire, under Arbaces, 250 years before 
Christ; but A.D. 230, Artaxerxes restored it to its ancient 
title. In the year of our Lord 651, the Saracens put an end to 
that empire ; and from this period, Persia became a prey to the 
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Tartan, till the time of the famous usurper Nadir Shah, more 
commonly known by the name of Eouli Khan, who once more 
raised it to a powerful kingdom. He re-conquered most of the 
Persian dominions that had been taken by the Turks and 
Tartars ; but his cruelties and exactions became at length so 
oppressive, that he was assassinated in his tent, in the year 
1747. In 1779, a furious war was kindled by the several com- 
petitors for the Persian crown ; it terminated by the triumph of 
Mohammed Khan in 1788, whose family are still in possession of 
the throne. 

Rioe, gums, choice fruits, silk, vegetables, &c. ; exten- 
sive manufactories, rich mines. King absolute. Revenue 
£10,000,000; can raise an army of 200,000 men. Contains 
10,000,000 inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Peru, a western country of South America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1,550 500 Lima 8,640 7,520 S.W. 

Extremely rich in gold, silver, medicinal herbs, drugs, 
sugar, Vienna wood, cotton, Peruvian bark, copper, and cocoa ; 
a powerful state; seven ships of war. Contains 2,600,000 
inhabitants. Catholics. 

Philippine Isles, Indian Ocean, Asia. 

A numerous group. Manilla . 180,900 6,200 S. E. 

Luconia is the chief; discovered by Magellan in 1521 ; 
exports sugar, cassia, gold dust, pepper, sago, tortoise shells, 
wax, wild honey, amber, cocoa-nut oil, sapan wood, hides, and 
brimstone. Contain 2,640,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Poland, formerly a kingdom of Europe. 
700 600 Warsaw . . . 156,000 750 E. 

Austrian Poland is bounded on the north, by the territory 
of the free city of Cracow and Russian Poland ; on the east* 
by Russian Poland and Moldavia in Turkey ; on the south, by 
the Carpathian mountains; and on the west, by Moravia. 
Austrian Poland contains the province of Galitz, commonly 
called Galicia, and the Buckovina. The chief towns are, Lem- 
burg and Czernowitz. Prussian Poland is bounded on the 
north, by the Gulf of Dantzic ; on the east by Prussia ; on the 
south, by Russian Poland ; and on the west, by Germany and 
Pomerania. Prussian Poland comprehends Dantzic, Marien- 
burgh, Culm, Pomerelia, Gnesen or Gnesna, Posna or Posen, 
and Kalisch. Dantzic is a large, rich, and commercial town, 
seated on the western branch of the Vistula, about four miles 
from the Baltic. The houses are six or seven stories high, and 
the granaries still higher ; these contain vast quantities of corn 
and naval stores, to which the ships lie close and take in their 
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lading. Dantzio contains about 48,000 inhabitants. Poland 
lies between 48° and 57° north latitude, and between 16° and 
31° east longitude ; being about 630 miles from north to south, 
and 550 from east to west. The chief rivers are, the Vistula, 
the Dnieper, or Boristhenes, between Poland and Russia; the 
Dneister, between Poland and Turkey in Europe ; and the Bog. 
The gulfs are, that of Riga, which runs in from the Baltic, 
between Courland and Russia ; the gulf of Dantzic, another 
arm of the Baltic, on the coast of Prussia. The mountains 
are, the Carpathian mountains, which divide Poland from 
Hungary ; they are covered with everlasting snow, which has 
been known to fall in the middle of Summer 4 except these, 
Poland is in general a level country, and though cold, is yet 
very fertile and healthy. Among other articles of produce, as 
corn, hemp, flax, and honey, Poland produces a kina of manna, 
which in May and June the inhabitants sweep into sieves 
with the dew, and it serves for food dressed in various ways. 
Buffaloes, elks, deer, <fcc, are common in the forests. The 
Polanders are well made, and handsome; the nobility are 
generous, polite, and affable to strangers : formerly jealous of 
their liberty, and fond of high and luxurious living. The lan- 
guage of the Polanders is a dialect of the Sclavonic, mixed with 
the German. The Latin is also very common, and the nobility 
and gentry speak French. Their religion is the Catholic ; but 
the Jews, Turks, and Infidels are tolerated. The clergy are 
extremely rich, powerful, and ignorant. Poland was anciently 
the country of the Vandals, who emigrated from it to invade 
the Roman empire. It became a kingdom in 1000 ; Otho III. 
Emperor of Germany, conferred the title of king on Boleslaus 
I. In the year 1772, a partition of Poland, projected by the 
King of Prussia, was effected by that monarch, in conjunction 
with the Empress of Russia and Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Germany: the most valuable provinces were seized, and the 
constitution altered. The government at this time was feeble, 
being a mixture of aristocracy with an elective monarchy ; but 
the nobility, with a patriotio king at their head, (viz., Stanis- 
laus Augustus III., formerly Count Poniatowski, ) in a manner 
that did them honour, voluntarily took off the shackles of 
slavery from their vassals, in 1791, established a new consti- 
tution, and declared the throne hereditary in the house of 
Saxony. A second partition of this country took place in 1793 ; 
after which some attempts were made, by a few patriotio 
noblemen, to deliver their country from its oppressors. They 
were at first successful, but ultimately the brave Kosciusko 
was taken prisoner and carried into Russia, and the king 
formally resigned his crown at Grodno, in 1795. Some changes 
in the political division of this country were made by the 
influence of the French, and, after their expulsion, the emperor 
Alexander erected it into a kingdom in 1815, when he limited 
his own authority, and granted legislative powers and the 
privilege of self-taxation to a senate and a body of representa- 
tives. 
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By the Congress of Vienna, held in 1815, the existing king- 
dom of Poland was united to the Russian empire. It contains 
the governments of Augustow, Cracow, Kalisz, Lublin, Masovia, 
Plosk, Podlaohia, and Sandomer. Has a mixed population of 
Poles, Jews, Russians, Germans, and Easterns, with a consider- 
able number of gypsies. The number of souls, in 1838, was 
near 4,300,000, chiefly Catholics and of the Greek Church, with 
about 400,000 Jews. 

Port Natal , a British possession in S. Africa. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

500 220 ' Petermaritzburgh. 
The colony of Natal is situated to the N. E. of the Cape of 
Good Hope, between the 28th and 31st parallels of S. latitude, 
and the 28th and 31st meridians of E. longitude. In extent, 
the country is about 170 miles long at its greatest length, and 
130 miles wide at the point of its extreme breadth ; its area 
embraces an extent of probably 18,000 square miles, or very 
nearly the size of Scotland. Natal is bounded on the north by 
a branch of the Tukela or Buffalo River ; on the west it is cut 
off from the interior of Africa by the Kahlamba, Drakenberg, 
or White Mountains; on the south it has the Umzimkulu 
River ; whilst on the East the Indian Ocean washes its shores 
for about 130 miles. The temperature is never excessive, nor 
of such a description as to prevent field-labour at any period; 
the summer is mild, and during that time the greater propor- 
tion of the annual rains fall. Frost and snow may be said to 
be unknown, although at times the latter may be seen in the 
distance, capping the higher peaks of the Drakenberg. Bron- 
chial complaints, ague, consumption, or such like diseases, are 
unknown; and, with truth, Natal may be said to be unsur- 
passed in point of the salubrity of its climate by any other 
region of toe earth. The soil is extremely fertile, and capable, 
with the aid of climate, of producing all descriptions of cereal 
produce, as well as tropical plants and fruits, besides many 
articles peculiar to temperate climes. Tobacco, the vine, 
cotton, indigo, the sugar-cane, coffee, the mulberry, Palma 
Christi, aniseed, — all succeed admirably. The soil, in all 
cases, will yield two crops in the year, and manure on a virgin 
soil is unrequired ; the character of the cultivation is also of 
the plainest description. The natural herbage and plants are 
most luxuriant in quality; the grass is frequently found to 
reach to the shoulders of your horse as you ride through it, 
and to be much too rich for depasturing sheep upon. The 
land generally ascends from the coast, along which exists some 
valuable timber, until it attains the elevated ranges of the 
Drakenberg. Mr. Blair has the following remarks on the 
climate of Natal: — "The climate, though generally warm, is 
really delicious, the sky being brilliantly clear, the temperature 
mild, and the refreshing rams frequent. Being within the 
range of the trade winds, the climate is uniform, and not 
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fluctuating and uncertain like the more southern and western 
parts of the continent. From observation, the extreme range 
of the thermometer, in the shade, during 1847, was found to 
be forty-one degrees. The rainy season begins in the first 
week in September, and ends in March, comprising the sum- 
mer months of the year. In May, June, and July, cool winds 
prevail, accompanied by occasional showers. Hot winds are 
very rare ; this happy exemption from one of the chief scourges 
of hot climates probably arising from the circumstance of the 
Kahlamba summits affording a cooling medium for all winds 
blowing from the interior.' The colony of Natal is distant 
1,200 miles from the Cape settlement, and 600 from Algoa 
Bay. There is no road from Algoa Bay to Natal, but Sir Harry 
Smith has it in view to create one, although the difficulties are 
very great. There are, however, good natural roads for horses 
and ox-waggons. Natal is at present governed by a lieutenant- 
governor, who holds under the governor of the Cape; and 
about 500 troops constitute its military establishment. For the 
year ending January, 1849, its imports were £62,000, and its 
exports £19,600. Further information, connected with the 
Society or Company for letting the land, and its plans, may be 
obtained by letter, addressed to F. Meller, Esq., 2, Cursitor- 
street, Chancery-lane, London. 

Portugal, the most western state of Europe. 

length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

350 150 Lisbon . . . 298,000 850 S.W. 

The principal rivers of Portugal are, the Douro, Tagus, 
Minho, and Guadiana, already mentioned in Spain. The religion, 
government, language, and character, are much like those of 
Spain. The literature of both countries is at present at a very 
low ebb. Portugal was anciently called Lusitania. When the 
Moors of Africa made themselves masters of the greatest part 
of Spain, they penetrated also into this country, where they 
established governors, who made themselves kings. After 
many fruitless attempts by the kings of Leon, it was at length 
conquered, and became an earldom subject to Spain ; but A.D. 
1139, Alonzo I. assumed the title of king of Portugal. His 
successors continued till the year 1580, when it was seized upon 
by Philip II., king of Spain, after a war of two or three years ; 
but in 1640, the people rebelled, shook off the Spanish yoke, 
and elected for tneir king the Duke of Braganza, who took 
the name of John IV., in whose family it has ever since re- 
mained, independent of Spain. When the French invaded 
Portugal, the royal family fled, under British protection, to 
Brazil, and remained there until after the downfall of Napo- 
leon. The people of Brazil having experienced the benefits 
of a resident government, determined that their country should 
not again be degraded to a province, and prevailed on Don 
Pedro to take the title of Emperor of Brazil, and resign the 
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crown of Portugal in favour of his daughter, Donna Maria. 
Before finally concluding these arrangements, Don Pedro gave 
the Portuguese a constitutional charter, which was very dis- 
pleasing to the bigoted clergy, and not sufficiently appreciated 
by the ignorant people. When Don Miguel landed at Lisbon, as 
regent for his niece, he was easily persuaded, by those attached 
to their old systems, to usurp the crown, and abolish the con- 
stitution. Since that time, Portugal has continued in a state 
of the utmost distraction, greatly aggravated by the tyrannical 
conduct of the usurper, whose character appears to be equally 
compounded of bigotry and cruelty. The king of Portugal is 
styled, "His Most Faithful Majesty." The foreign settlements 
of the Portuguese were of immense value. In Asia they have 
the island of Goa, on the Malabar coast, and some other places; 
and Macao, near China. In Africa, the Madeira and Cape de 
Verd islands ; some other small islands ; and several forts and 
factories. The Azores, or Western islands, between Portugal 
and America. The Portuguese were the first who founa a 
passage to the East Indies, by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, A.D. 1498. 

The soil of Portugal is light and ill adapted for tillage ; but 
produces the grape and other fine fruits ; also, the cork-tree, 
orange, lemon, and olive trees, are cultivated in this country ; 
it has a delightful climate ; exports large quantities of wine ; 
also, oil, fruits, salt, and cork. The Portuguese differ much 
in their manner ; in the north they are blunt, but industrious, 
— in the south, polite, but indolent. Education is neglected. 
Revenue £3,000,000. Can raise 40,000 men; 47 ships of war. 
Contains 4,800,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Porto Rico, a Spanish West India isle. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

120 40 San Juan de Porto Rico 20,000 3940 S.W. 

Much encumbered by mountains ; yielding ginger, sugar, 
hides, cotton, cassia, mastic, salt, oranges, lemons. It is well 
watered. Contains 106,000 inhabitants, 99,000 whites, and 
106,000 negroes. Catholics. 

Prussia, a central kingdom of Europe. 

700 300 Berlin , . . 451,541 550 E. 

The kingdom of Prussia as established by the congress at 
Vienna, in 1815, is bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea 
and the kingdom of Hanover, on the east by Russian Poland, on 
the south by the empire of Austria, the kingdom of Saxony, and 
the kingdom of Bavaria, and on the west by Holland. The 
rivers are the Vistula, the Pregel, and the Memel, or Niemen. 
The soil of Prussia is fruitful, and the forests abound with veni- 
son and wild-fowl. The rivers and lakes are well stored with 
fish ; and amber is found on the coast of the Baltic. At Pillau, 
a town on the sea-coast, there is a large sturgeon fishery. The 
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chief articles of commerce are, timber, naval stores, amber, 
linseed, hempseed, wax, honey, fish, caviar, Ac. The manners 
and customs of the Prussians differ but little from those of the 
Germans. The religion is Protestant, but all are permitted and 
protected. The government is despotic, and succession heredi- 
tary. The ancient inhabitants of Prussia appear to have been 
a brave and warlike people ; they made a noble stand against 
the kings of Poland, one of whom, Boleslaus IV. was by them 
defeated and slain. They continued independent, and Pagans, 
till the time of the crusades; when, about the year 1230, the 
German knights of the Teutonic Order, who were just then 
returned from the Holy Land, undertook their conversion by 
the edge of the sword, and after a bloody war of fifty years, 
reduced them to obedience, and obliged them to embrace 
Christianity. The inhabitants of Prussia were almost extirpated 
by the religious knights during these conflicts, and the country 
peopled with Germans. They maintained their conquest till 
1525, when Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh, the last grand 
master of the Teutonic Order, having taken possession of all 
Prussia, was acknowledged Duke of the eastern part, (for that 
reason called Ducal Prussia) to be held as a fief of Poland. The 
elector, Frederic- William, surnamed the Great, by a treaty with 
Poland in 1657, obtained a confirmation of Ducal Prussia to him 
and his heirs, freed from vassalage, and was soon after declared 
an independent and sovereign Duke. With those titles they con- 
tinued until Frederic, son of Frederic- William the Great, raised 
the duchy of Prussia to a kingdom, and in a solemn assembly of 
the states placed the crown with his own hands upon his head, 
at Eonigsberg, on the 18th of January, 1701 ; soon after which 
he was acknowledged as king of Prussia by all the other Euro- 
pean powers. 

Prussia occupies the north of Poland and a great part of 
the north of Germany. The greater part of the country pre- 
sents a level surface. The mountain tracts are in Silesia and 
Saxony, and abound in wood. In general the soil is poor 
— Silesia and Rhenish Prussia a're the most fertile. Silesia 
and Westphalia are noted for the manufacture of linens, woollen 
stuffs, cotton cloths, and hardware, iron, copper, lead, vitriol, 
alum, saltpetre, and small quantities of silver are found in the 
mountainous districts. Exports, corn, wool, timber, pitch, 
potash, linseed, flax, linen, and black beer. In no country 
of Europe is education more attended to than in Prussia. 
The government is an hereditary monarchy, almost absolute. 
Revenue £9,000,000. The military force amounts to nearly 
600,000 men. Contains 15,907,091 inhabitants. Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Rhodes, an Asiatic Levant isle, Med. Sea. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

50 25 Khodes . . . 8,600 1,500 S.E. 

Abounds in wine. Subject to the Turks, who took it in 
19 
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1513, driving the knights of St. John to Malta. Contains 
26,900 inhabitants. Greek Chruoh. 

At the mouth of the harbour stood a celebrated colossus, of 
brass, esteemed one of the wonders of the world, having one 
foot on each side of the harbour, so that ships in full sail passed 
between its legs. This enormous statue was 135 feet high, and 
was thrown down by an earthquake, and afterwards destroyed 
and taken to pieces. 

Rhode Island, one of the northern U. States. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

49 29 Newport . . . 16,000 

Produce, wheat, Indian corn, cheese, timber, potash. Con- 
tains 138,000 inhabitants. 

Rio de la Plata ( United Provinces of the), 

South America. 
1,550 900 Buenos Ayres . . 100,000 

This country is bounded on the north by Amazonia ; on the 
east by Brazil ; on the south by Patagonia ; and by Peru and 
Chili on the west. Its population consists of 2,690,000. It is 
1550 miles in length, and 900 in breadth; and it is situated 
between 14° and 37° of south latitude. The chief towns are 
Buenos Ayres, Potosi, and Mendoza. Its principal rivers are 
the Rio de la Plata, and the streams that run into it. In 1810 
these provinces began to discover symptoms of discontent ; and 
after six years of confusion, a declaration of independence was 

Eromulgated by a congress of representatives, and two legis- 
itive assemblies were constituted, on that fundamental prin- 
ciple, which recognises the free will of the people as the sole 
origin of the legitimacy of governments. 2, 690, 000 inhabitants. 

Roman State, middle part of Italy. 
240 120 Rome . 169,000 890 S.E. by S. 

The Pope's territories contain eight provinces in the centre 
of what was formerly the Roman empire ; the chief town is 
Rome, the capital, on the Tiber ; Tivoh, Spoleto, and Bologna ; 
Civita Vecchia, and Ostia, both on the Mediterranean ; Loretto, 
Ancona, Sinigaglia, Pesaro, and Ravenna, all on the coast, on 
the gulf of veniee. Rome abounds with curiosities, both 
ancient and modern; such as noble ruins, especially those of 
the Pantheon, the triumphal arches, and the Colosseum; 
superb buildings, particularly the Church of St. Peter, and 
numbers of beautiful paintings and statues. Next to Rome, 
Bologna is the most considerable city, containing about 100,000 
inhabitants ; besides which, there are many other towns in the 
ecclesiastical states, celebrated in ancient history. The country 
about Rome is pleasant, but thinly inhabited ; the melancholy 
consequence of the want of trade, and the multitude of monks. 
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The other parts of the Pope's dominions are very populous, 
and contain 2,932,436 inhabitants. 

Rome, once the mistress of the world, is now governed by 
the Pope : the ruins of its former greatness are still magnifi- 
cent. Contains about 150,000 inhabitants. 

Russia, the most extensive empire of ancient 
or modern times. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

6000 1,500 St. Petersburgh 636,720 1,140 N.E. 

Russia in Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen 
Ocean and the White Sea ; south by Turkey in Asia, and the 
Black Sea ; east by Asiatic Russia ; west by Sweden, the Baltic 
Sea, and Prussia, The Russian empire was divided into forty- 
one governments, by the empress Catherine IL ; vis. ? thirty-six 
in Europe, and five in Asia. Petersburgh is the capital of this 
empire : it is a large, • handsome city, built by Peter the Great 
in 1703, seated on an island in the middle of the river Neva, 
near the bottom of the Gulf of Finland, and contains 280,000 
inhabitants. Moscow is pleasantly situated on the river 
Moskwa, standing in the very heart of the empire, and was 
formerly the capital. It is now inhabited by the chief mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the country, and such nobility as 
do not attend the court. Peter the Great cut a canal to Peters- 
burgh, and had Moscow paved, and adorned with noble edifices. 
Nearly two-thirds of this celebrated city were burnt on the 14th 
of September, 1812, when the French army, with Buonaparte 
at then* head, entered it. Having no shelter left for his troops, 
he was obliged to leave the city on the 0th of November, after 
committing every excess, and every atrocity possible, during 
his short stay. Even tombs and coffins were broke open for 
plunder; and where the shells of magnificent buildings re- 
mained, they were battered down by cannon. The whole city 
has been rebuilt almost in its original state. Archangel is on 
the borders of the White Sea, and is a place of good trade. 
The Russians build some of their men-of-war here. Before 
the time of Peter the Great, it was the only port with which 
Russia communicated with die rest of Europe. The whole of 
this immense empire, including the Asiatic possessions, is of 
greater extent than all the other European States together; 
comprehending the northern part of Europe and Asia ; stretch- 
ing from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea, and to the Pacific 
Ocean ; but that part called Russia in Europe, is 1600 miles 
long, and 1000 broad, and is situated between 44° and 72° north 
latitude, and 21° and 60° east longitude. The most remarkable 
rivers are, the Wolga, which, after a course of 1700 English 
miles, discharges itself into the Caspian Sea; the Don, or 
Tanais, which falls into the Sea of Azof; the Boristhenes, or 
Dnieper, which empties itself into the Euxine, or Black Sea ; 
the Dwina, which falls into the White Sea, and the Neva, 
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which issues from the Lake Ladoga, and falls into the Gulf 
of Finland, below St. Petersburg. The principal lakes are 
those of Ladoga and Onega, the reypus, and the White Lake. 
Russia is a fiat level country, generally marshy, and abounding 
in forests, lakes, and rivers. In the northern and middle parts 
it is intensely cold, and thinly peopled, being covered with snow 
more than half the year : but the southern, and those parts 
towards Poland, are more populous and fruitful, and supply 
the north with provisions, when the frosty season sets in, 
their conveyance on the snow, in sledges drawn by rein-deer, 
is so speedy, as to enable them to convey fresh provisions to 
market a thousand miles by land. The productions and exports 
of Russia are many and very valuable ; the principal are, furs 
of various sorts, red leather, linen, sail-cloth, hemp and flax, 
iron, copper, pitch, tar, Ac. Russia carries on a commerce 
overland oy caravans to China ; and likewise to Persia, across 
the Caspian Sea. The Russians were, in general, drunken, 
proud, and selfish, barbarous, ignorant, and mean : but since 
the time of Peter the Great, they are become much more 
polished. They are of a good stature, and inclined to be cor- 
pulent ; their features and complexion a are good, and they have 
bale, vigorous constitutions. The Laplanders, who inhabit the 
coasts of the Frozen Ocean, are of the Tartar make, and clothe 
themselves from head to foot with the skins of the rein-deer. 
The established religion is the Greek Church, which differs but 
little from the Roman Catholic : all others, however, are per- 
mitted and protected. This vast tract of land is under the 
government of one monarch, formerly called, " Czar of Mus- 
covy," till Peter the Great assumed the title of "Emperor of 
all Russia." He rules in a most absolute manner, having the 
lives and fortunes of his subjects wholljr at his disposal. The 
succession is hereditary, but the reigning sovereign has the 
power of appointing a successor. The history of Russia is not 
very interesting till about the year 1540, when John Basilowitz 
reconquered it from the Tartars, to whom it had been many 
years subject, and restored it to independency. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Russians discovered and 
conquered Siberia. It became an empire in 1721, under Peter 
I., usually styled the Great, and perhaps a more extraordinary 
character, or a prince more indefatigable for the welfare of 
his people, never appeared. The history of his reign, together 
with that of his Empress Catharine I., is worthy of very par- 
ticular attention. The Empress, Catharine II. ascended the 
throne in 1762, having deposed her consort Peter III. The 
Emperor John had been deposed some years before, while an 
infant ; he was now kept in close confinement, where he re- 
mained till 1764, when a feint being made to release him, he was 
killed by the officer of the guard. The Empress was a most vici- 
ous woman ; but her politics have been the admiration of all 
Europe ; though the death of these two unfortunate sovereigns 
blacken her most illustrious actions. She died in 1796, and 
was succeeded by her son Paul Petrowitz, who was assassinated 
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suddenly in 1801, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Alex- 
ander, who, dying Dec. 1, 1826, his second brother was pro- 
claimed Emperor, by the title of Nicholas L ; the Grand Duke 
Constantino having resigned all pretensions to the throne 
during the reign of Alexander. There are several nations of 
Tartars subject to Russia.* 

Russia, the largest empire in the world, lies in the north of 
Europe, of which it is a large portion ; it has also a large 
portion of Asia, and embraces even a part of North America. 
The whole of these combined, forms more than one-seventh of 
the habitable globe ; it is throughout its vast extent a level 
country. The climate of Russia, in winter, is much colder 
than that of other European countries in the same parallel of 
latitude; the cause assigned is its distance from the ocean. 
The great heat of summer is to be attributed to the same cause. 
A distinguishing feature in Russia is its steppes, which are vast 
plains of sand, destitute of vegetation. A great portion of the 
country is uncultivated, which is occupied by vast forests, 
marshes, and lakes. Barley, oats, and rye, are produced in 
the northern provinces, wheat in the middle and southern pro- 
vinces, hemp and flax in the strong soil, and tobacco in the 
south ; fruits are found in all the provinces, but vary with the 
climate. Its minerals are copper, iron, and salt. Its manu- 
factures are coarse linens, woollens, leather, soap, and mats. 
The exports are hemp, flax, leather, tallow, potash, timber, 
pitch, tar, skins, ana furs. The imports are sugar, coffee, 
cotton, woollen cloths, silks, dyestuffs, wine and brandy. The 
labouring or peasant class, commonly called boors, are kept in 
a state of vassalage, and are generally the slaves of the pro- 
prietors of the* land on which they are born. The Russians are 
addicted to drinking and gaming, and the lower classes seem to 
have no regard to cleanliness. They are, notwithstanding, a 
social and Hospitable people. Russia consists of forty-five 
governments, subject to the will of the emperor. Revenue 
£18, 000, 000. Can raise 700,000 men, and 136 ships of war. 
Contains 66,906,000 inhabitants. Greek Church. 

Sandwich Isles (Polynesia), North Pacific 
Ocean. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

10 in number. Hawaii . . . 85,000 8,500 S.E. 
Tropical fruits ; nearly the same as the West Indies in lati- 
tude; at Hawaii Captain Cooke was killed, on Sunday, Feb. 

* By the treaty of peace in 1815, European Russia, including Russian 
Poland, extends westward as far as Silesia, in about 19 'degrees of east 
longitude ; in some places it extends to 18 degrees of east longitude. The 
Russian Empire, in its fullest extent, stretches from 18 degrees east longi- 
tude, to Bearing's Straits, in 170 degrees east longitude ; and beyond the 
Straits the Russians have settlements on the western coast of North 
America. The uninterrupted extent of territory, is nearly half the cir- 
cumference of the globe r 
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14, 1779, by the natives, with whom he unfortunately had a 
dispute. Contain 169,000 inhabitants. Christians and Pagans. 

Sardinia, an island and kingdom, Mediter. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London 

185 60 Turin . . 129,600 870 S. E. 

Plenty of corn, wine, and coral fishery, but marshy and 
unhealthy; monarch absolute. Revenue £500,000, of which the 
island produces about £5,000 ; maintains 40,000 men. Contains 
4,609,900 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Saxony, an eastern kingdom of Germany. 

75 , 62 Dresden . . 76,000 570 E. 

Wool in abundance : one of the most fruitful and pleasant 
states in Germany. Revenue £1,500,000; army 50,000 men; 
regimental militia, 20,000. Contains 1,952,114 inhabitants. 
Lutherans and Catholics. 

Scio, an isle, Archipelago, Levant. 
36 13 Scio . . 26,000 1,400 S.E. 

Rather hilly, but fertile and pleasant, having choice wine, 
fruit, and mastic; reduced by the Turks in 1566 and 1822; 
renowned as the birth-place of Homer. Contains 129,000 inhabi- 
tants. Greek Church. 

Scotland, north part of Great Britain. 

276 ' 850 Edinburgh . . 166,764* 393 N. 

The principal rivers of Scotland are, the Forth, which rises 
in Perthshire, and empties itself in the North Sea ; the Taj, 
between the Highlands and Lowlands; the Tweed, between 
Scotland and England ; the Dee and the Don, both in Aber- 
deenshire ; the Spey, which rises in Inverness, and divides the 
counties of Elgin and Banff; the Clyde and the Nith, which fall 
into the Irish Sea. The Clyde is a very noble stream, and the 
scenery along its banks highly picturesque. On this river 
floated f the first steam vessel ever seen m Britain ; and the 
number of steam-boats now navigating the Clyde is nearly 
equal to that on the Thames. There are many beautiful Lakes 
in Scotland. Loch Lomond may be reckoned among the first ; 
it is seven leagues long, and three broad, and contains several 
little islands : Loch Tay, Loch Ness, Loch Kattrine, Loch Awe, 
and many others, present us with many picturesque scenes. 

* This return includes the suburbs and Leith. 
+ This steam-boat (the Rob Roy,) was purchased by the French govern- 
ment, and employed as a packet between Dover and Calais. 
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The principal Mountains are, the Grampian Hills, which run in 
a westward course, from Aberdeenshire into Argyleshire. The 
Pentland Hills, which run through Lothian ana join those of 
Tweeddale; the Lammer Muir, in East Lothian; and the 
Cheviot Hills on the borders of England, between Roxburgh 
and Northumberland. Ben Lomond and Ben Nevis are the 
highest mountains in Scotland. The chief manufactures of 
Scotland are, linen, (principally in the eastern counties;) and 
cotton and woollen goods in the district around Glasgow. In 
the Highlands great numbers of cattle and sheep are bred ; and 
the Lowland counties produce large quantities of grain and 
potatoes. Several large distilleries are employed in distilling 
whiskey from the grain, which, with potatoes, are exported to 
a considerable amount to the London market Its coasts 
abound with all kinds of fish; and the salmon fisheries in the 
rivers and estuaries are very productive. It has several large 
iron works; the most important of which are the Carron, 
Shotts, Clydesdale, and Calder. Coals are very plentiful. 
Honey is obtained in considerable quantities. The religion by 
law established is Presbyterianism. The government is the 
same as in England ever since the union of the two crowns : 
except in a few customs and laws of their own. The language 
spoken in the Highlands is called Erse, or Gaelic, and is much 
the same as that used among the Irish. The Romans, after 
subduing England, made an ineffectual effort to make them- 
selves masters of Scotland; they were not only baffled, but 
compelled to build a wall across the island to protect their pre- 
vious acquisitions. Scotland, or Caledonia, as it was then 
called, was inhabited by two distinct nations, the Picts and 
Scots, but historians are not agreed as to the nature of the 
differences between them, nor the manner in which they subse- 
quently coalesced. After the departure of the Romans from 
Britain, the Picts and Scots fearfully devastated the northern 
counties of England, and forced the unfortunate inhabitants to 
have recourse to the Saxons for protection and assistance. 
After the subjugation of England by the Normans, the Scots 
generously afforded a refuge to the fugitive Saxons, whom the 
tyranny of the conquerors nad driven from their homes. They 
were, however, destined themselves to experience the cruelties 
of a Norman invasion, for Edward I., taking advantage of a 
disputed succession, invaded the country, and notwithstanding 
the heroic resistance of Sir William Wallace, succeeded in re- 
ducing it to a temporary subjection. The Scots did not 
however long submit to tne yoke, they took up arms under 
the guidance of Robert Bruce, and established their country's 
independence, at the memorable battle of Bannockburn, 

iA.D., 1314.) James the Sixth of Scotland, and First of 
England, having succeeded to the English crown on the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, united the whole island under the dominion 
of a single sovereign. Scotland, however, continued to have a 
separate parliament until the reign of Queen Anne, when the 
Act of Union, after a violent contest, was finally ratified by the 
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parliaments of both kingdoms, (A.D. 1707.) The Scotch, and 
especially the inhabitants of the Highlands, were strongly 
attached to the house of Stuart, and made several unsuccessful 
efforts in behalf of that unhappy family. The Marquis of Mont- 
rose for a brief space upheld: the falling fortunes of Charles L ; 
the great body 01 the nation made equally brave and unsuccess- 
ful efforts to place Charles IL on his father's throne. Viscount 
Dundee took up arms to restore James IL, and two fierce insur- 
rections, in 1715 and 1 746, were made in favour of the Pretender, 
as the son of the exiled monarch was called. Since the suppres- 
sion of these disturbances, the Scots have become reconciled to 
the house of Brunswick, and yield to none of the inhabitants of 
the British empire in loyal attachment to their sovereign. The 
Islands of Scotland are, the Hebrides, or Western isles; the 
Orkney isles : the Shetland isles, and those of Arran and Bute, 
The Western isles are very numerous ; Harris, or Lewis is the 
largest, about 60 miles long, and 26 broad : and belongs to 
Ross-shire. The isles o/ Sky, North and South Uist, and some 
other of the Western isles, are included in Inverness-shire. Hay, 
Jura, Mull, Tiree, Col, and the rest of the Hebrides, belong to 
Argyleshire. The little island of Iona, or St. Columb Kill, is 
celebrated for having been the burying-plaoe of many of the 
ancient Scotch, Irish, and Norwegian kings. There are many 
other curious remains of antiquity on some of these islands ; and 
Staffa is thought a great natural curiosity. 

Scotland forms the northern portion of the island of Great 
Britain, having the North Sea for its northern and eastern 
boundaries, England for its south eastern, the Irish Sea for its 
southern, and the North Channel and Atlantic Ocean for its 
western boundary ; situated between 54° 40' and 68° 42' lat., 
and between 1° 48' and (V 5 5' W. long. Agriculture.— Feeds 
vast herds of black cattle, and flocks of sheep ; and produces 
oats, barley, wheat, wool, and flax. Minerals. — Much iron, 
coal, and lime; also lead, beautiful stones, and ornamental 
minerals; and formerly gold and silver. Manufactories, very 
important, particularly cotton, linen, woollen, silk, and machi- 
nery. Its extensive Fisheries also employ a great number of 
hardy veterans, and are generally very profitable. The climate, 
in the low country, is little different from that of the north of 
England; but, on the mountains, and in the more northern 
parts, the winter is more severe. The northern and western 
parts are extremely mountainous ; the scenery is of a rugged, 
wild, often romantic, and sometimes awfully sublime character. 
The Lothians (East, Mid, and West) are generally level, remark- 
ably fertile, and very skilfully cultivated. There are Railways 
completed, and in progress, 689 miles in length. In navigation 
and ship-building, the Scotch egual their fellow-citizens in the 
South, particularly in steam-ships. Scotland was called Cale- 
donia, from its forests and mountains. A kingdom appears to 
have been established by emigrants from Ireland, in Argyleshire, 
during the sixth century ; but the country was not united under 
one monarch till Kenneth II., in 838. It has been called by its 
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present name since the eleventh century, when the name was 
transferred from Ireland, along with many people. At the 
Reformation, in 1560, the religion was changed from Catholic 
to Presbyterian Protestantism, which is still the established 
form of church government. The people of Scotland are more 
remarkable for their gravity, deep reflection, and love of learn- 
ing, and of the useful arts, than for gaiety and useless show. 
As Christians, they are more devout, and pay stricter attention 
to the outer rites and show of their church than the English. 
In science and literature, Scotland furnishes some bright names, 
and the institution of parochial schools, in . 1696, supported by 
the heritors or landowners in every parish, reflects the highest 
credit on the foresight and prudence of the nation, in thus 
placing education within the reach of the most humble. Con- 
tains 2,628,967 inhabitants. Protestants. 

RAILWAYS. 

MILES OPENED IN SCOTLAND, 1850, 

(AS THEY ARE MOW AMALGAMATED.) 

Aberdeen 72 

Caledonian 160 

Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen SI 

Edinburgh and Glasgow .... 89$ 

Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 70 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr .. 102J 

Siam, a kingdom of farther India, Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

700 200 Bangkok . . 96,000 7,040 S. E. 

Little is known of this country or its government, which 
resembles that of China. The English and Americans, however, 
trade here a little. It contains about 4*700,000 inhabitants. 
Buddhists. 

Siberia, a northern region of Asia. 

3,500 1,200 Tobolsk . . 26,000 2,160 N.E. 

The south part of this vast tract is fruitful, the north cold 
and uncultivated ; the Russian state-criminals are exiled to this 
country. Contains 3,645,000 inhabitants. Greek Church and 
Pagans. 

Sicily, largest island in Mediterranean Sea. 
180 130 Palermo . . 179,060 920 S. E. 

So fertile as to have been called the southern granary of 
Europe; it still produces much corn, fine wine, and oil; part of 
the kingdom of Naples ; here is the famous volcano of JStna. 
Contains 2,060,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 
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Silesia, a province of Prussia, Germany. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Oities and their Population. Miles from London. 

200 170 Breslau . . . 99,000 527 E. 

Corn, cattle, mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, manu- 
factories in linen cloth ; subject to Prussia, who conquered it in 
1742; revenue £500,000; can raise 40,000 men. Contains 
2,624,967 inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Stride, a kingdom of northern India. 

300 160 Hyderabad 260,000 5,600 S.E. 

This was formerly a formidable nation, but is now compara- 
tively insignificant, and surrounded by English power. The soil 
is good, and the natives industrious. It contains 4600,000 
inhabitants. Brahmins and Mahometans. 

Spain, a kingdom of Europe. 

630 530 Madrid . . . 209,900 560 S. 

Spain is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay and 
France ; east by the Mediterranean Sea ; south by the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; west by Portugal and the Atlantic. It lies between 
36° and 44° north latitude, and 17° west and 9° 10* east long. 
The ab of Spain is very pure ; but the summers are exceedingly 
hot. The soil is extremely fertile, and produces all sorts of 
delicious fruits and corn ; they have excellent wines, especially 
sack and sherry, fine wool, and silk, in abundance; honey, 
saffron, snm% and several sorts of drugs ; various metals, and 
particularly iron, which they work to such perfection, that the 
sword-blades of Toledo were long esteemed the best in the 
world. The religion of Spain is the Roman Catholic, and the 

government is monarchical. Spain was known to the ancients 
y the names of Iberia and Hesperia, as well as Hispania, and 
formerly included Portugal The first inhabitants are supposed 
to have been the Celtse, a people of GauL After them, the 
Phoenicians possessed themselves of the most southern parts, 
and were the first oivilizers of this kingdom, and the founders 
of the most ancient oities. After these followed the Grecians ; 
then the Carthaginians; and, after a protracted warfare, it 
became subject to the Romans. On the decline of that empire, 
it became a prey to the Goths, who founded the Spanish 
monarchy, under their King Alaric L These, in their turn, 
were invaded by the Saracens, who, about the end of the 
seventh century, ravaged this country, and had precarious 
possession of the greater part tUl towards the year 1475, when 
Ferdinand, and his queen, Isabella, expelled the principal part 
of the Moors. In the year 1580, Portugal was annexed to 
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Spain by Philip IL ; but under Philip IV., in 1640, by a revo- 
lution, it became a separate kingdom, after having been subject 
to the Spaniards for sixty years. The death of Charles II. 
without lineal heirs, produced the celebrated war of the Spanish 
succession, which occupies so large a portion of Queen Anne's 
reign in English history. The unfortunate monarch was beset 
on his death-bed by the agents of France and Austria, each 
anxious to secure the splendid inheritance about to become 
vacant ; but the haughtiness, and even insolence of the Austrian 
court, defeated the efforts of its agents, and Charles bequeathed 
his extensive dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV. England, Holland, and Germany became alarmed 
at this formidable accession to the power of France, and a fierce 
war ensued, in which, Philip having been more than once 
brought to the brink of ruin, finally triumphed over all his 
enemies, and remained in possession of the kingdom, Since 
that time, the Bourbons have been the reigning family in Spain. 
In 1808, Napoleon attempted to overturn the government of 
Spain, and allured the royal family into France : the Spaniards 
appointed a supreme Junta of government of the kingdom, also 
the general and extraordinary Cortes were assembled; and 
after many battles, won chiefly by the courage of the English, 
and superior talents of the Duke of Wellington, th e F rench 
were driven out of the kingdom, and Ferdinand VII. was 
restored to the throne, in March, 1814. By the subsequent 
conduct of Ferdinand, it does not appear that ne merited all the 
sacrifices and exertions that were made in his favour, and \f 
he possessed any virtues, gratitude cannot be included in the list. 
The King of Spain is styled, " His Catholic Majesty.*' The 
eldest son of the King of Spain is called " The Prince of Astu- 
rias." The islands lying near Spain, in the Mediterranean, 
are, — Majorca ; the chief town is Majorca. Minorca ; the chief 
town is Fort Mahon. Tvica ; the chief town is Tvica. It was 
a favourite saying of Philip II., " That the sun never set upon 



his dominions ;" for, in Northern Africa, the Sp 
the towns of Ceuta and Oran; and the Canary Island's. In 
Asia, they have the Philippine, and the Mariana, or Ladrone 
Islands. In North America, they once possessed New and Old 
Mexico, but these have been separated from the parent country, 
and with other Spanish settlements have erected themselves 
into independent states : but the Spaniards still possess the 
islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, and some others. The Spaniards 
were the first discoverers of America, under the conduct of 
Columbus, a.d. 1492. 

Spain is one of the most mountainous countries in Europe, 
being intersected by various chains. In a country so moun- 
tainous, the climate is necessarily various. In the valleys, 
the heat during the summer is excessive, on the elevated 
grounds it is cooler. The Spaniards are grave and formal in 
their manner, and are accounted indolent. The government 
is monarchical ; can raise 100,000 men, and 56 ships of war. 
Contains 15,606,000 inhabitants. Catholics. 
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St Croix, and St. Thomas, two West India 
isles. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Milea from London 

45 20 Christianstadt & St. Thomas 8,600 3,925 S.W. 
About 10,000 hogsheads of sugar, of 1,000 pounds each, 
annually; did belong to Denmark; taken by the English; 
rapidly increasing in trade and riches. Contain 39,387 inhabi- 
tants. Protestants and Catholics. 

St Lucia, one of Windward isles, W. Indies. 
32 12 St. Lucia . . 8,090 4,010 S.W. 

A vast quantity of sugar, besides cotton, ginger, tropical 
fruits, and indigo; was taken by the French in 1782, afterwards 
by Great Britain. Contains 20,000 whites, and 46,000 negroes. 
Protestants and Catholics. 

St. Kitt's, a Leeward isle, W. Indies. 
15 4 Basseterre . . 7,620 4,000 S.W. 

Extremely rich in the valleys; sugar, good timber, and 
plenty of water; allotted to France, 1763; taken by the English, 
1803, and retained; lies north-west of Barbadoes. Contains 
25,600 inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

St Vincent, a Windward isle, W. Indies. 
18 11 Kingstown . . 8,600 4,020 S.W. 

Very fruitful, and well adapted for the raising of sugar, and 
plenty of indigo ; was taken by the French, 1772, but restored 
to Britain, 1783; situate fifty miles north-west of Barbadoes. 
Contains 39,600 inhabitants. Catholics. 

Sumatra, one of the Sunda isles,*E. Indies. 
905 150 Acheen . . . 26,960 6,900 S.E. 

Sugar, bread-fruit in plenty, rice, choice fruits, cotton, coffee, 
ginger, gold, and valuable minerals; the English and Dutch 
nave factories here; belonged to Great Britain; but, in 1825, 
was ceded to the Dutch in exchange for Malacca. Contains 
2,700,900 inhabitants. Pagans. 

Swan River, a British settlement in Australia. 
420 212 Swan River . 4,690 8,200 S.E. 

Situated on the western coast of New Holland ; a great num- 
ber of persons have already gone out as settlers ; it is fertile in 
wool and hides, abounds in fish and wild fowL and promises 
well. 
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Sweden, a northern kingdom of Europe, 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

950 190 Stochholm . 86,000 750 N. E. 

Sweden almost encompasses the Baltic Sea ; it is bounded, on 
the North, by Norwegian Lapland ; South, by the Baltic and the 
Sound ; East, by the Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia, and the Rus- 
sian territories ; West, by the Daara-fl eld, between it and Nor- 
way. It is divided into four (formerly five*) large Provinces, 
viz. 1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. NordJandT 4. Swedish- 
Lapland. Sweden Proper is subdivided into the provinces of 
Dalecarlia, Westermania, Mercia, Upland, and Sudermania. 

Sweden is a cold country, incumbered with barren rocks, 
lakes, and mountains, which, great part of the year, are covered 
with snow : the air, however, is extremely healthful. It enjoys 
neither spring nor autumn; and the summer comes so suddenly, 
that the valleys are jgreen in a few days, which before were co- 
vered with snow ; this lasts about three months, and in this short 
season they sow and plant. There is little corn land, but good 
pasturage, and plenty of venison and fish. It abounds with 
copper and iron mines, and supplies many parts of Europe with 
those commodities, as well as different sorts of timber and pel- 
try. The Gulfs are those of Finland and Bothnia, which are 
arms of the Baltic sea. The Sound is a strait, which is the 
entrance from the Scagerac into the Baltic. These seas have no 
tides, and are usually frozen up four months in the year. A 
current sets always out of the Baltic Sea into the ocean. The 
islands are innumerable in the lakes and gulfs, and on the coasts 
of the Baltic ; the principal among them are, Gothland, Oeland, 
Aland, and Rugen. The Swedes are in general healthy, cheer- 
ful, complaisant, and courageous, can endure hunger, cold, and 
poverty. The women here go to plough, thresh out the corn, 
row upon the water, serve the bricklayers, and carry burdens. 
The religion is Lutheran, and no other is tolerated. The Goths 
were the ancient inhabitants of this country, who, joined by the 
Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, Ac. have had the reputation 
of subduing the Roman empire, and all the southern nations of 
Europe. It was united to Denmark and Norway, A.D. 1387, 
under Margaret, by the union of Calmer ; and continued so till 
the year 1523, when the famous Gustavus Vasa expelled the 
Danes, and ever since it has remained independent. It was 
made an absolute monarchy in 1772, by Gustavus III. Those 
called the Estates having greatly abused their power, to the 
dissatisfaction of the majority of the people, a great revolution 
took place, and the king assumed the powers vested in their 
sovereigns by the ancient constitution. Gustavus III. was 
basely assassinated in 1792, and on his death-bed nominated his 
brother, the Duke of Sudermania, Regent, during the minority 

* Finland is now incorporated with the Russian empire; and the boun- 
daries between Sweden and Russia, are the Gulf of Bothnia, and the river 
Tornea. 
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of his son Gustavus Adolphus. Gustavus Adolphus attained his 
majority ia 1796. He was deprived of his crown in 1809, the 
Duke of Sudermania was crowned King, by the title of Charles 
XIII. and Gustavus Adolphus has since taken the title of Count 
Gottorp. In the year 1818, Charles XIIL died, and was suc- 
ceeded t>y the French General Bernadotte, who had been elected 
Crown-Prince of Sweden in 1810, and who, on his accession, 
assumed the title of Charles XIV. Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were anciently called Lochlin by the natives, and 
Scandinavia by the Roman and Grecian writers. These north- 
ern countries were but little known ; and were usually reckoned 
part of Scythia, which, in its widest sense, included all the 
northern parts both of Europe and Asia. In the wild and exten- 
sive forests which covered these dreary regions, population 
increased beyond the means of subsistence, and immense hordes 
left their native lands, and travelled southwards in search of 
new habitations. Wild as their native hills, and resistless as 
their own mountain-torrents, they poured themselves upon the 
Roman empire, enervated by luxury and sloth, depraved by 
effeminacy and vice. Province after province became the prey 
of these barbarians, and finally Italy itself was subdued by the 
Scandinavian tribes of the Goths and HerulL Scarcely had 
these invaders settled themselves in their new conquests, when 
fresh swarms came from the north and expelled them as easily 
as they had driven out the original inhabitants. Thus for seve- 
ral centuries, southern Europe continued to be devastated by 
successive incursions of these barbarians, and even at so late a 
period as the 13th century, prayers to be delivered from the 
Normans were offered up in all the churches. The present 
inhabitants of these countries have neither the wild courage nor 
the rapacions habits of their ancestors ; they are, however, still 
remarkable for their naval skill, and are the most daring navi- 

fators of their own intricate seas and dangerous ocean. Sweden 
as long been noted for its mineral treasures : it is in general a 
barren country, with some fertile villages. The forests of Swe- 
den occupy more than half of its surface, and its numerous lakes 
form a striking feature in its landscape, being vast sheets of 
pure transparent water. In summer, the heat is great, and 
vegetation rapid ; though very cold in winter. Exports silver, 
copper, lead, iron, timber, pitch, and tar. Can raise 59,000 men. 
Contains 3,200,000 inhabitants. Lutherans. 

Switzerland, a republican state of Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

210 140 Berne .... 20,500 470 S. E. 
The chief rivers of Switzerland, are the Rhine and the 
Rhone, which both rise in the mountain of St. Gothard; and the 
river Aar. The lakes are very numerous ; the chief are, those 
of Geneva and Constance, Lucerne, Zurich, and Neufchatel. 
The mountains, as has been observed, are the Alps, which 
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entirely separate Switzerland from Italy ; the tops of them 
are frequently covered with snow, and sometimes all the 
year long ; which renders the climate very unequal, the air 
m some parts being sharp and piercing, while the valleys are 
warm and fruitful. The most conspicuous heights are the 
ridges of Mount Jura, the Finster-horn, the Jung-frau, the 
Eiger, the Schreek-horn, the Twins, and St. Gothard; but all 
these are inferior in height to Mont Blanc, so called from its 
uniform whiteness. It is covered with perpetual snow, and its 
top is 15,303 feet above the sea. On first entering Switzerland, 
the traveller would suppose it to be a chaos of barren rocks and 
craggy mountains, heaped one upon another ; perpetual snows, 
ana gloomy valleys; a dreary, desolate, but sublime appearance! 
yet the country yields not only good wine, flax, wood, horses, 
sheep, deer, and plenty of fish, fowl, Ac. with all the necessaries 
of human life, but likewise exports an abundance of many valu- 
able commodities ; such as flax, linen, crape, hempen cloth, and 
drugs. Among the natural curiosities of this country, are the 
Glaciers, or ice-valleys ; the most remarkable of which is that of 
Grindelwall. The Swiss are a plain, but honest people; true 
and faithful to their word. The men are remarkably strong, 
robust, sober, courageous, and most excellent soldiers. Their 
dress is very particular ; they have little round hats, like those 
worn by the Dutch skippers ; their coats and waistcoats are all 
of a kind of coarse black cloth ; their breeches are of a coarse 
linen, something like sailors' trowsers, but drawn together in 
plaits below the knees, and the stockings are of the same stuff 
with the breeches. Seven of the ancient cantons are Roman 
Catholic, and six Protestant. They speak French, German, 
and Italian, as they border upon those countries. Their govern- 
ment is a Free Republic ; the different cantons, though united 
by one common bond, being governed by their respective laws. 
The ancient inhabitants of this country were called Helvetii; 
thev were subdued by Julius Caesar. After the Romans, Swit- 
zerland was in subjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till 
about the year 1300 ; when the Emperor Albert I. treated the 
people with so much rigor, that a single revolt delivered the 
Swiss cantons from the German yoke. Gessler, the governor of 
these provinces for the emperor, in the wantonness of tyranny, 
set up a hat upon a pole, to which he ordered the natives to pay 
as much respect as to himself. One William Tell, an illustrious 
Swiss patriot, refusing to take notice of the hat, the tyrant 
ordered him, on pain of death, to shoot at an apple placed on 
the head of one of his children. He had the dexterity, though 
the distance was considerable, to strike it off without hitting 
the child. Gessler, perceiving that he had another arrow con- 
cealed under his cloak, asked him, for what purpose ? to which 
he boldly replied, "To have shot you to the neart, if I had had 
the misfortune to kill my son ! " The enraged governor ordered 
him to be hanged ; but his fellow-citizens, animated by his forti- 
tude and patriotism, flew to arms, rescued him, attacked and 
vanquished Gessler, who was shot by Tell; and the indepen- 
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dency of the several states of this country, now called the 
Thirteen Cantons, under a republican form of government, took 
place immediately, and was confirmed by treaty with the other 
powers of Europe, in 1648. Since that period the history of 
Switzerland has ceased to be important. This country is the 
most mountainous in Europe, being bounded on the south and 
east by the Alps ; they also penetrate the interior of the country, 
towering to tne stupendous height of 15,000 feet. The soil is 
various ; and in consequence or the industry and perseverance 
of the inhabitants, it is not unusual to see rocks clothed with 
vineyards, where the slightest herbage could not be looked for. 
The Swiss are a frugal, industrious, and honest people, and have 
been remarkable for their love of liberty. The country is di- 
vided into 22 united cantons ; each is bound, in case of foreign 
aggression, to furnish a certain number of men. An army of 
34,000 can thus be raised, although its revenue does not exceed 
£400,000. Contains 2,200,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,350,000 
may be Protestants, and the remainder Roman Catholics. 

Tartari/, a vast central region of Asia. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

3,600 2,250 Bokhara . . 146,000 2,800, S. E. 

A vast tract, comprising all the middle parts of Asia, and 
varying in soil and produce. The natives are divided into 
several nations; are a wandering people. Contains 16,000,000 
inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Tennessee, one of the U. S. of America. 
400 104 Knoxville 15,000 

One of the finest of the states, producing all the necessaries 
of life, and tobacco. Contains 250,000 inhabitants. Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Texas, a territory of North America. 

310,000 sq. miles Santa Fe . 10,000 S. W. 

Texas lies mostly between the 26th and 34th parallels of latitude, 
and is bounded on the north by the Bed river and the United 
States, on the east by the Sabine river and the United States, 
on the jouth by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the south-west by 
the Bio Grande and the Mexican States. In the vicinity of the 
coast the surface of the country is very level, but singularly free 
from marsh or swamp ; the soil is a rich alluvion, of great depth. 
This region may be said to extend into the interior for the 
distance of seventy-five miles from the coast. Most southern 
staples can be produced here in the greatest abundance, and of 
the finest quality. The only sicknesses peculiar to the country 
are bilious distempers, and these are by no means universal or 
excessively severe ; they yield readily to judicious treatment, and 
may be entirely avoided by a little attention to diet and exposure. 
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The native of the southern United States has here nothing to 
apprehend more than in the land of his birth. It is a remark- 
able feature of Texas, and a universal one in all parts of it, that 
the bulk of the timber is immediatly on the water courses, and 
every stream is well supplied with fine groves. 

In a cavern on the right bank of the Colorado, about seven 
miles from Austin, there is an immense hive of wild bees. The 
entrance to this cavern is situated in a ledge of limestone, form- 
ing a high clh% which rises almost perpendicularly from the river 
bank to the height of about 150 feet from the water's edge. In 
a warm day, a dark stream of bees may be constantly seen wind- 
ing out from the cavern like a long dark wreath. The stream 
often appears one or two feet in diameter near the cliff, and 
gradually spreads out like a fan, growing thinner at a distance 
from the cavern, until it disappears. The number of bees in 
this cavern must be greater than the number in 1000 or 10,000 
ordinary hives. The Dees, it is said, have never swarmed, and 
it is not improbable that the hive has continued for more than a 
century to increase year after year, in the same ratio that other 
swarms increase. Some of the neighbouring settlers have 
repeatedly, by blasting the rocks, opened a passage into some of 
those chambers, and procured by this means many hundred 
pounds of honey. But the main deposits are situated too deep 
to be got at without difficulty, and perhaps danger. It has been 
estimated that there are many tons of honey and wax in this 
immense hive, and if its treasures could be extracted readily, 
they would, doubtless, be far more valuable than the contents 
of many silver or gold mines that adventurers have been seeking 
for years in that section. 

Thibet, a country of central Asia. 

A remote country, indifferently fertile ; the sovereign, called 
the Grand Lama, is worshiped by this and the neighbouring 
nations of Tartary, Ac., who believe in his divinity. Contains 
5,900,000 inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Tobago, a British West India isle. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

32 10 Scarborough 6,600 4,080 S.W. 

Valuable as any of the Caribbee isles, having sugar, cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, gum copal ; well watered, and commodious for 
trade ; taken by France, but conquered by Britain, 1803. Con- 
tains 26,450 inhabitants. Protestants. 

Tonquin, or Anam, a kingdom of farther 

India, Asia. 

1,200 500 Cachao . . 100,000 5,050 S. E. 

Luxuriant, rich in gold, and drugs ; also perfumes, manufao- 
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tones of chintz, earthenware, and lackered-ware, equal to 
Japan. Monarch absolute. Contains 28,000,000 inhabitants. 
Pagans. 

Trinidad, an isle, coast of S. America. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

80 60 Port-of-Spain 10,900 4,100 S.W. 

Lying near the north-east coast of South America; very 

fruitful in sugar, cotton, indigo, corn, fine tobacco, and fruit* ; 

rather unhealthy; belongs to Great Britain. Contains 66,900 

inhabitants. Protestants and Catholics. 

Tripoli, Barbary, coast of Africa. 

100,000 sq. miles, Tripoli . 25,000 1,260 S. 

Very fertile, except the eastern part, which is barren and 
sandy ; governed by a Dey, elected by the army, but nominally 
subject and paying tribute to the Turkish Sultan. Contains 
669,600 inhabitants. Mahometans. 

Tunis, a Barbary state, N. part of Africa. 
72,000 sq. miles, Tunis . . 150,000 1,200 S. 

Corn, wine, honey, hides, bees' wax, tallow, indigo, and 
about 26,000 tons of olive oil annually; it is governed by a 
council of state, with a Dey at the head, and is tributary to 
Turkey. Contains 2,500,000 inhabitants, chiefly Mahometans, 
but including about 100,000 Jews. 

Turkey, a southern European empire. 
900 700 Constantinople 690,000 1,340 S. E. 

Turkey in Europe, bounded on the north, by Hungary and 
Poland ; south, by the Mediterranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Archipelago ; east, by the River Dniester, which divides 
it from Russia, and by the Euxine ; west, by Gulf of Venice, 
and the Austrian territories. Constantinople, anciently Byzan- 
tium, is the capital of the Grand Signior's dominions. It stands 
upon the western shore of the Bosphorus ; and in the fourth 
century the Emperor Constantino transferred hither the seat of 
the Roman government. It is frequently called the 'Porte, ' by 
way of eminence. The view of this city from the harbour is 
confessedly the finest in the world ; exhibiting a multitude of 
magnificent mosques, or temples, with their domes and mina- 
rets ; and the Seraglio, intermixed with gardens, and groves of 
evergreens. On entering the city, we find the streets narrow, the 
houses of the common people low, and built of boards, and the 
palaces of the great men concealed by high walls before them. 
Constantinople is surrounded by a wall about twelve miles in 
circumference, and the suburbs are very extensive ; its inhabi- 
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tants amount to about 806,000, but different travellers have 

Siven very different estimates, so that it is scarcely possible to 
etermine the true amount with any tolerable degree of cer- 
tainty. Adrianople is the second city in the empire ; this was 
the seat of the Turkish empire, before they made the conquest 
of Constantinople. Population 83,000. The old castle of 
Romania, usually called Sestos, lying on the European point of 
the Hellespont, with Abydos, on the opposite shore, are cele- 
brated by the poets for the story of Hero and Leander. Here it 
was that Xerxes laid a bridge over the Hellespont, when he 
invaded Greece. In Macedonia, the chief town is Salonichi, 
on the gulf of Salonichi. Tiie plains of Philippi, famous for the 
victory obtained by Augustus and Marc Antony over Brutus and 
Cassius, are in the province of Macedonia. In Thessaly, the 
chief town is Larissa. In this province is Mount Olympus ; also 
the mountains of Pelion and Ossa, so often mentioned by the 
poets. Between the last two lay the celebrated Yale, or rather 
Valley of Tempe, represented by the ancients as equal to the 
Elysian fields. The Seas which surround Turkey, are, the 
Euxine, or Black Sea ; the Sea of Marmora ; the Archipelago, 
or JEgean Sea ; the Ionian Sea, between Epirus and Calabria, 
in Italy ; the Adriatic Sea, or Gulf of Venice. The Straits are, 
the Bosphorus, now called the Canal of Constantinople, between 
the Euxine and the Sea of Marmora, the Hellespont, between 
the Sea of Marmora and the Archipelago. The most consider- 
able Gulfs are, those of Corinth, Salonichi, and Lepanto. The 
chief Rivers are, the Danube, which rises in Swabia, m Germany, 
and after a course of upwards of 1600 miles falls into the Black 
Sea; and the Dniester, between Turkey and Russia. The 
mountains of Turkey are the most celebrated of any in the 
world, and at the same time the most fruitful. Mount Athos 
lies on a peninsula, running into the uEgean Sea. Mounts 
Olympus and Pindus, celebrated in Grecian fables, separate 
Thessaly from Epirus. Parnassus, so famous for being conse- 
crated to the Muses, is well known, as likewise Mount Hsemus. 
Most of the other mountains have changed their names. The 
extensive empire of Turkey is advantagously situated, in a 
fruitful soil, producing excellent wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and other odoriferous plants and drugs, 
in the greatest variety and abundance ; but the Turks are too 
indolent to apply themselves to manufactures, these being ma- 
naged by the Cnristian subjects, who annually export from tnence 
the finest carpets, besides great quantities of cotton, leather, 
raw silk, &c. Though the air ana climate are both delightful 
in the utmost degree, and naturally salubrious to the human 
constitution, yet Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, is often 
visited by the plague ; a frightful scourge of mankind, wherever 
it takes place. The Turks are naturally savage, and untaught. 
Their politics consist of fraud and dissimulation ; they are 
ashamed of nothing that is base or perfidious ; they attempt not 
to acquire the affections, but to tyrannise over the lives and 
fortunes, of their fellow-creatures; and their government is 
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maintained by the most arbitary measures, that passion, re- 
venge, avarice, and corruption can suggest. Their religion is 
that of Mahomet, whom they believe to be a greater prophet 
than Jesus Christ ; and the text of their law is the Koran, a soil 
fruitful of chicanery and deceit. The Turks are of the sect of 
Omar. The government is despotic. The Turks, or Turcomans, 
were originally one tribe of that warlike and hardy race of men, 
who inhabited the vast country known to the ancients by the 
name of Scvthia, and among the moderns by that of Tartary. 
They extended their conquests, imder various leaders, and dar- 
ing several centuries, from the shore of the Caspian Sea, to the 
Straits of the Dardandelles ; and embraced the doctrine of 
Mahomet. Upon the declension of the Caliphate, or empire 
of the Saracens, they made themselves masters of Palestine, 
where they laid the European pilgrims under such heavy contri- 
butions, and exercised such horrid cruelties upon the Christian 
inhabitants of the country, as gave rise to the famous Crusades, 
which were begun in the year 1096, by the Christian powers in 
Europe, with a view to drive the infidels from Jerusalem ; Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the Eastern, or Greek empire, being 
the general place of rendezvous for the Christian armies in then- 
way to Palestine, and on their return from thence. It unfortu- 
nately happened, that the Greek emperors were more jealous of 
the progress of the Christians, than of the Turks ; and though, 
after oceans of blood were spilt, a Christian kingdom was erected 
at Jerusalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, yet neither he nor his 
successors were possessed of any real power for maintaining it 
About the year 1300, the sovereignty of the Turkish or Ottoman 
empire was founded in Bithynia, by Othman, Ottoman, or 
Osman I. who was succeeded by a race of the most warlike 
princes that are mentioned in history. About the year 1352; 
they passed the Hellespont, and got footing in Europe; soon 
after which, Amurath settled the seat of his empire at Adrian- 
ople. They then gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek 
emperors; and, after a long siege, Mahomet IL took Constan- 
tinople, in 1453 ; which was followed by the submission of all 
Greece. Thus ended the Greek, or Eastern Empire; since 
which time the Turks have been looked upon as an European 
power. The Ottoman, or Turkish emperor, named Abdul- 
Hamet, or Achmet IV. had been in confinement forty-four years 
before he ascended the throne. He died suddenly m 1789, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned. Sultan Selhn IIL 
succeeded him, who was murdered in 1807, and succeeded by 
Mustapha IV. The present sovereign is Abdul Medschid, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1839. The power of the Turks has 
been long rapidly declining; the enthusiasm which in former 
days animated the followers of Mahomet, has long been extinct, 
and the bigoted attachment of the people to their old customs 
has kept them ignorant of the improvements which advancing 
civilization has conferred on the other European nations. In 
fact, but for the mutual jealousies and discordant interests of 
the Christian states, the Turks might have been long since driven 
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back to their native deserts ; but though their empire has been 
thus saved from external attacks, it seems now ready to crumble 
into pieces from internal weakness. The Russians have always 
been the most formidable enemies of the Turks, and have 
wrested many valuable provinces from their dominion. Thus in 
1774, Catherine the Great added the peninsula of Grim Tartary 
to the Russian empire ; the late Emperor Alexander, in the year 
1812, obtained from Turkey the cession of many valuable towns 
on the Pruth; and the last war, which terminated in 1829, 
virtually annihilated the Turkish power. The northern pro- 
vinces were subdued with little difficulty, the Balkan chain of 
mountains, which fence in the central provinces, were forced 
almost without a struggle, and the Russian generals dictated 
the terms of peace at the very gates of the capital Greece, 
which had been so long subject to the Turkish yoke, has become 
a free and independent state, while most of the provincial go- 
vernors pay but slight regard to the authority of the sovereign, 
and seem ready to embrace the first favourable opportunity of 
throwing off their allegiance. The consequence of this state of 
things has been thus powerfully described Dy a popular writer. * 
" Turkey is virtually no more. The Ottoman empire is virtually 
swept out of its place as an European kingdom. Its fall has not 
been by battle nor treachery. It has perished by its own decay. 
The whole strength of Europe could not place it on its feet 
again. If it be suffered to exist for a few years longer, they 
must be years of helplessness, sustained only by the nursing of 
European cabinets. The breath of life is no more in those fiery 
nostrils that once blasted the continent. The corpse lies there : 
it may lie in state, but it is beyond all the unguents of the 
earth — it must henceforth dissolve into its original dust and 
air." The common appellations of the sovereign are, ' Sultan,' 
'Grand Signior,' ana 'Emperor;' but the titles he assumes 
are very pompous; such as, 'A God on Earth, 1 'Brother to 
the Sun and Moon,' 'Disposer of all Earthly Crowns/ Ac. 
In Eyraco Arabic, or Chaldea, the chief towns are Bas- 
sora, and Bagdat, both on the Tigris, near the Persian Gulf. 
In Diarbeo, or Mesopotamia, the chief towns are, Diarbeo, 
Orfa, and Mousoul. In Courdistan, or Assyria, the chief 
towns are, Courdistan and Betlis. The ancient Nineveh, formerly 
the capital of the Assyrian empire, has been, for ages, a heap of 
ruins. In Turcomania, or Armenia, the chief towns are, 
Erzerum, and Van. In Georgia, the chief towns are, Teflis, 
Amarchia, and Gonie. Teflis is a fine city, and contains about 
30,000 inhabitants. This country, though subject to the Turks, 
is chiefly peopled by Christians ; a brave, warlike race of men, 
and often at war with the Mahometans. The Georgians are 
said to be some of the handsomest people in the world. In 
Anatolia Proper, the chief towns are, Bursa, Nici, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus. The neighbourhood of Smyrna, now called Ismir, 
contains many valuable antiquities. In Amasia, the chief 

* Rev. G. Croly. 
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towns are, Amasia, Trebizond, and Sinope. In AlauuJa, the 
chief towns are, Ajazzo, and Marat. In Caramania, the chief 
towns are, Satalia, and Terasso. In Syria, the chief towns 
are, Aleppo, Antioch, Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, Scan- 
droon or Alexandretta, and Jerusalem, all lying on the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Aleppo may be styled the capital of 
Asiatic Turkey ; it is said to do seven miles in compass. The 
English, French, and Dutch have consuls here. Damascus is 
still famous for its steel works, such as sword-blades, knives, 
Ac. and for that beautiful manufacture of silks, called damasks; 
as also for rose-water, extracted from damask roses. Damascus, 
Tyre, and Sidon lie within the ancient Phoenicia. Jerusalem is 
now an inconsiderable place, and only famous on account of 
what it was formerly ; as it was here our Saviour preached the 
Christian religion, and was crucified by the Jews upon Mount 
Calvary. It was the capital of Judea, but was taken, pillaged, 
burnt, and entirely rased to the ground by Titus, the Roman 
general, under the Emperor Vespasian, in the year 70. Many 
of the other towns that are mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
are now either in ruins, or become very inconsiderable places. 
The beautiful ruins of the fine city of Balbec (the ancient Helio- 
polis, ) are still remaining. The ruins of Palmyra are still more 
interesting; the city is said to have been originally built by 
Solomon, who gave it the name of Tadmor. On the decline of 
the Macedonian empire, it became the capital of a small princi- 
pality, called Palmyra, and continued to flourish until it was 
taken and ruined by the Emperor Aurelian. The stupendous 
remains of this city are in the midst of a sandy desert, bounded 
on three sides by high mountains, where the magnificent relics 
of art sadly harmonise with the natural desolation. The rivers 
of Turkey, in Asia, are famous in sacred as well as profane writ- 
ings ; they are, the Euphrates and Tigris, which both fall into 
the Persian Gulf; the Orontes, Meander, Kara, and Jordan. 
The same may be observed of the Mountains; the most remark- 
able of which are, Taurus, and Anti-Taurus ; Caucasus, Ararat, 
Lebanon, and Hermon. 

Abundance of "corn, wine, delicious fruits, minerals, and fine 
marbles ; the Grand Signior, or Sultan, despotic ; revenue 
£8,000,000; Contains 14,560,000 inhabitants. Mahometans, 
Greek Church, and Jews. 

Tuscany, an Italian Duchy, Europe. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

1^0 80 Florence . . . 97,000 692 S. E. 

Corn, oil, wine, and fruits: revenue £300,000; maintains 
30,000 men. Florence was formerly a considerable state : its 
present sovereign is an Archduke of Austria, Contains 1,500, 000 
inhabitants. Catholics. 
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Van Diemeris Land, or Tasmania, a Brit, 
isle, South Pacific Ocean. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

27,000 sq. miles HobartTown 26,000 8,340 S.E. 

Separated from New Holland by Bass's Straits ; discovered 
by Tasman in 1633, and visited by Captain Cook in 1777. The 
land is chiefly high, well wooded, ana watered. A flourishing 
oolony. Contains 500,000 inhabitants. 

United States, a vast country, N. America. 
2,700 1,800 Washington . 30,000 3,000 S.W.* 

Verde Isles, Cape de, near Africa, Atlantic 

Ocean. 

10 in number St. Jago . 20,000 1,850 S.W. 

Eighty miles west from Africa ; discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese, to whom they belong; producing salt, cotton, 
sugar, some wine, Indian corn, roots, and tropical fruits. 
Population 89,000. Catholics. 

Yenice, a province of Austria. 
175 95 Venice . . . 109,000 690 S.E. 

Venice was formerly a celebrated republic, and the govern- 
ment aristocratic, for none but the nobles had any share in it. 
Venice has a vast number of fine private houses and public 
buildings : it has 100 Roman Catholic churches, 1 Greek 
church, and 7 synagogues : there were formerly many more, 
but the French pulled them down. Contains 1,600,256 inha- 
bitants. Catholics. 

Vermont, one of the United States, North 

America. 

157 65 Bennington . 12,900 2,980 S.W. 

One of the finest climates in the globe, producing iron ore, 
pot and pearl ashes, maple sugar, and spirits, having a chain 
of mountains running through it ; divided into counties. Con- 
tains 391,948 inhabitants. All religions. 

* See America, as a quarter of the Globe, page 107. 
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Virgin Islands, N. of Caribbees, W. Indies. 

Length. Breadth. Chief Cities and their Population. Miles from London. 

30 in Number. Tortola . 6,000 3,900 S. W. 

Lving between Porto Rico and Leeward Isles ; they are very 
small, and belong jointly to the British and Dutch. A consider- 
able traffic is carried on between these islands and Europe. 
Contain 39,000 inhabitants. Catholics and Protestants. 

Virginia, one of the U. S. of N. America. 

436 224 Kichmond .. 46,000 3,100 S. W. 

Wheat, Indian corn, 100,000 hogsheads of tobacco annually. 
Divided into eighty-two counties; a most flourishing place, 
rapidly improving. Contains 2,112,630 inhabitants. Protestants 
and Catholics. 

Wisconsin, a territory of the United States, 

bounded by the British possessions. 
600 151 Madison . . . 22,000 

Produce, heavy timber, white pine, wheat, poultry, barley, 
oats, wax, *ugar, Ac. Contains 46,000 inhabitants. 

Wurtemburg, a south kingdom of Germany. 
150 64 Stutgard . . 36,000 560 S.E. 

One of the finest states in Germany, populous and fertile. 
The late Duke married the Princess Royal of Great Britain. 
Revenue £200,000. Maintains 15,000 men. Contains 1,720,000 
inhabitants. Catholics and Lutherans. 

York, New, one of the U. S. of N. America. 
400 310 New York . . 488,000 2,820 S.W. 

Wheat, Indian corn, hemp, flax, cotton, and abundance of 
timber ; this country is in a flourishing state. The trade of 
New Tork is immense. Contains 2,968,926 inhabitants. Pro- 
testants and Catholics. 

Zealand, New, a group of Islands, S. Pacific 
Ocean. 

122,000 sq. in. Auckland . . 5,000 16,000 S.E. 

New Zealand is situated in the Great Southern Ocean, 
almost at the antipodes of Great Britain. It consists of three 
great islands, and other smaller; the former are New Ulster, 
victoria, or New Munster, and Steward's Island, or New 
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Leinster ; or, as more commonly designated, the Northern, Mid- 
dle, and Southern. These are about 800 miles in length, 
extending from the 34th to the 48th degree of south latitude ; 
they are, however, of comparatively small breadth, varying 
from 7 to 120 miles, comprised between the 166th and 178th 
degree of east longitude, and having a coast line of nearly 3,000 
miles. The area of these islands is about 78,000,000 or acres, 
while that of Great Britain and Ireland is computed at only 
77,000,000 acres. From Cook's Strait to Hobart Town is 1,200 
miles ; to Port Adelaide, 1,800 ; to Sydney, 1,200 ; to the New 
Hebrides, 1,200; to China, 5,000. The voyage from England 
is made either round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. 
The distance of New Zealand from Great Britain is rather more 
than to New South Wales, or about 16,000 miles. The climate 
of New Zealand is more equable than ours, neither so cold in 
winter, nor so hot in summer; cool and refreshing breezes 
entirely preventing that oppressive heat and sultriness which 
frequently prevails in England during the summer months. 
Snow and frost occasionally occur during the winter, the for- 
mer being chiefly confined to the hills and high lands— on the 
tops of the many ranges of mountains it is to be seen all the 
year round ; and the latter is felt more sharply in the extensive 
and open plains of the south. Although a larger annual average 
quantity of rain falls in New Zealand than in England, yet the 
number of rainy days in New Zealand is far less than in Eng- 
land ; consequently, the drizzling, sloppy days we here know by 
experience to be so pregnant with colds and rheumatism, are 
there by no means so frequent. It seems universally allowed, 
that one may live and enjoy existence in New Zealand — so 
far as weather and climate are concerned — as much as any 
where else almost, however favoured. New Zealand exhibits 
every variety of mountain, hill, dale, and valley. The principal 
chain of mountains runs through a considerable part of the 
north island and the whole of the middle island. Some of these 
mountains are as high as 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
their tops being covered with perpetual snow, and their sides 
with forest trees and luxuriant ferns. Besides this chain of 
mountains, there are other subordinate ranges. The soil of New 
Zealand is in many parts extremely rich, without doubt, that 
which is thickly timbered is the best, though that covered with 
fern and scrub, apparently unpromising in fertility, is found to 
produce excellent crops as soon as the fern roots are thoroughly 
rotted, and the soil consolidated. In the valley of the Hutt, at 
Wellington, is to be seen soil of the richest description, four 
and five feet deep, more resembling richly made land than soil 
in its natural state. In some districts around Wellington, the 
soil is remarkably good ; in others, the first crop is compara- 
tively lost, unless the land has been laid fallow for a season, or 
sown with a preliminary crop of vetches, which, by their 
luxuriant growth, strangle the wild indigenous vegetation. The 
same remark applies generally to all the settlements. The soil 
and climate combined have an effect upon vegetation almost 
21 
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wonderful. Soil, which might in itself be supposed almost 
barren, seems to be rendered productive by the climate. Grain 
of all kinds, fruits, and vegetables grow luxuriantly. To an 
English farmer, it will be praise sufficient to say, that turnips 
grow with a vigour unsurpassed any where ; and that beans, 
peas, dec., are equally successful. He will have nothing to 
unlearn. His old familiar crops will be the crops of his new 
country, but increased in luxuriance; his husbandry maxims 
will scarcely require a variation, except in the transposal of his 
seed-time and harvest ; the gooseberries and currants of his 
garden, the apples and cherries of his orchard, the hum of 
his bees, will all reproduce to his mind his native country, 
endowed with a softer clime and a more bountiful soil. The 
islands are well watered, and most parts are near waterways, 
either creeks or rivers, which will bear boats. Mineral riches 
abound — their extent and variety becoming more known and 
better ascertained every month. The chief minerals hitherto 
found are, coal, iron, limestone, copper, tin, manganese, nickel, 
lead, silver, bismuth, arsenic, sulphur, alum, rock-salt, marble 
of various qualities and colours, cobalt, ochre, fullers'-earth, 
asphaltum, Ac. A great many fine timber trees grow; the 
kauri or cowdie, the tanekaha, tuhe puriri, dec. The principal 
present exports are — timber for ship and house building, spars, 
and flax to New South Wales ; and wool, oil, whalebone, copper 
ore, manganese, and furniture and dyewoods to London. Among 
the minor exports are pork, bacon, butter, beer, and staves. 
An emigrant sent out by government (to any settlement), is 
under no more restriction on landing in the colony, than 
any other emigrant, who pays his cabin or steerage passage 
himself. 

New Zealand consists of two islands, divided by a strait. 
Discovered by Tasman in 1642 ; explored by Captain Cook in 
1770; many European roots and fruits thrive in this fertile 
country. The population has been estimated at 18,000 Euro- 
peans, and about 100,000 natives. 
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GEOGEAPHICAL DISCOVEEIES. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP THE PRINCIPAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES BY MODERN EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 

861 Feme Islands — discovered about this time by the Scan- 
dinavians. 

871 Iceland — discovered by some Norwegian chiefs, who were 
compelled to leave their native country. According to 
some accounts, it had been visited before this by a Scan- 
dinavian pirate, Naddodd. 

950 Greenland — discovered by the Icelanders about this period. 
The first colony established there was destroyed by a pes- 
tilence in the 14th century, and by the accumulation of 
ice, which prevented all communication between Iceland 
and Greenland. 
1001 Wxnenland — A part of the continent of America, is sup- 
posed to have been discovered by the Icelanders. It was 
called Winenland, or Yinland, from the abundance of a 
species of vine found there. The Icelandic chronicles 
are full and minute respecting this discovery. 

1344 Madeira — The discovery of this island is attributed to 

an Englishman, Robert Macham; it was revisited in 
1419 by Juan Gonzalez and Tristan Vaz, Portuguese. 
It was first called St. Lawrence, after the Saint's day on 
which it was seen, and subsequently Madeira, on account 
of its woods. 

1345 Canary Isles — discovered by some Genoese and Spanish 
seamen, having been known to the ancients. 

1364 Guinea — the coast of, discovered by some seamen of 

Dieppe, about this period. 
1418 Porto Santo — discovered by Vaz and Zarco, Portuguese. 

Jtt? I Senegal River — discovered by the Portuguese. 

1446 Cape Verde — discovered by Denis Fernandez, a Portu- 
guese. 

1448 Azores Islands— discovered by Gonzalo Velio, a Portu- 

1449 Cape Verde Islands— discovered by Antonio de Noli, a 

Genoese in the service of Portugal 
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1471 Island of St. Thomas— under the Equator, discovered. 

1484 Congo — discovered by the Portuguese, under Diego Oam. 

1484 Cape Bojador, or Nun — doubled for the first time by the 
Portuguese. 

1486 Cape of Oood Hope — discovered by Bartholomew Diaz. 
It was originally called "The Cape of Tempests," and 
was also named " The Lion of the Sea," and " The Head 
of Africa." The appellation was changed by John IL, 
king of Portugal, who augured favourably of future 
discoveries from Diaz having reached the extremity of 
Africa. 

1402 Lucayos, or Bahama Island* — These were the first points 



of discovery by Columbus. San Salvador, one of those 
islands, was first seen by this great navigator on the 
11th or 12th of October m this year. 

Cuba, Islands of Hispaniola, and St. Domingo — discovered 

by Columbus in his first voyage. 
1493 Jamaica, St. Christopher's, Dominica— discovered by Co- 
lumbus in his second voyage. 

1497 Cape of Good Hope — doubled by Vasoo di Grama, and the 

passage to India discovered. 

— Newfoundland— discovered by John Cabot, who first called 

it Prima Vista and Bacoalaos. The title of Prima Vista 
still belongs to one of its capes, and one adjacent is still 
called Baccalao. 

1498 Continent of America— discovered by Columbus. 
Malabar, coast of— discovered by Vasco di Qama. 

— Mozambique, Island of — discovered by Vasco di Qama. 

1499 America, Eastern coasts ©/—discovered by Ojede and 

Amerigo Vespucci. (It is contended by some that this 
preceded by a year the discovery of the American Con- 
tinent by Columbus.) 

1500 Brazil— discovered 24th April by Alvarez de Cabral, a 

Portuguese, who was driven on its coasts by a tempest. 
He called it the Land of the Holy Cross. It was subse- 
quently called Brazil, on account of its red wood, and 
was carefully explored by Amerigo Vespucci, from 1500 
to 1504. 

1501 Labrador and River St. Lawrence — discovered by Cortecal, 

who sailed from Lisbon on a voyage of discovery for the 
Portuguese. 

1503 Gulf of Mexico— Some of the shores of this gulf explored 
by Columbus on his last voyage. 

St. Helena, the Island of — discovered by Jean de Nova, a 

Portuguese. 

1506 Ceylon — discovered by the Portuguese. Ceylon was known 
to the Romans in the time of Claudius. 

Madagascar, the Island of— discovered by Tristan da 

Cuntia, and revisited by the Portuguese navigator, Fer- 
nandez Pereira, in 1508. This island was first called 
St. Lawrence, having been discovered on the day of that 
saint. 
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1508 Canada — visited by Thomas Aubert. Known before to 
fishermen, who had been thrown there by a tempest. 

Ascension Isle — discovered by Tristan da Cunha. 

1508 Sumatra, Island of— discovered by Siqueyra, a Portuguese. 

1511 Sumatra — more accurately examined: by the Portuguese. 
Molucca Isles — discovered by the Portuguese. 

— Sunda Isles — discovered by Abrew, a Portuguese. 

1512 Maldives — a Portuguese navigator, wrecked on these 

islands, found them in occasional possession of the 
Arabians. 
Florida — discovered by Ponce de Leon, a Spanish navi- 
gator. 

1513 Borneo and Java — the Portuguese became acquainted with 

these islands. 

South Sea — the great Ocean was discovered this year from 

the mountains of Darien, by Nugnez de Balboa, and sub- 
sequently navigated by Magellan. The supposition of 
the New World being part of India now ceased. 

1515 Peru — discovered by Perez de la Rua. 

1516 Rio Janeiro — discovered by Dias de Solis. 
Rio de la Plata — discovered by the same. 

1517 China — discovery of, by sea, by Fernand Perez d'Andrada. 

— Bengal — discovered by some Portuguese thrown on the 

coast by a tempest. 

1518 Mexico — discovered by the Spaniards. Conquered by 

Cortez in 1519. 

1519 Magellan, Straits of— passed by Magellan with a fleet of 

discovery, fitted out Dy the Emperor Charles V. The 
first voyage round the world was undertaken by this 
navigator; and his vessel performed the enterprise, al- 
though the commander perished. 

1520 Terra del Fuego — discovered by Magellan. 

1521 Ladrone Islands — discovered by Magellan. 

Philippines — this archipelago was discovered by Magel- 
lan, who lost his life here m a skirmish. 

1524 New France — the first voyage of discovery made by the 

French under Francis the First, — one of whose ships, 
after reaching Florida, coasted along as far as 50 degrees 
north latitude, and gave to this part the name of New 
France. 
North America — travelled over from Florida to New- 
foundland by Verrizana, a Florentine in the service of 
France. 

1525 New Holland — discovered by the Portuguese about this 

time. This immense tract was for some time neglected 
by Europeans, but was visited by the Dutch at various 
periods, from 1619 to 1644. This fine country is now 
colonised by the English, and every year adds something 
to our knowledge ofits extent and peculiarities. 
1527 New Guinea — discovered by Sanvedra, a Spaniard, sent 
from Mexico, by Cortez. 

-21- 
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1530 Guinea — the first voyage to, made by an English ship, 
for elephants' teeth. 

1534 Canada— visited by Cortier, of St. Malo,— a settlement 

having previously been made in 1523, by Verrizana, who 
took possession in the name of Francis I. of France. 

1535 California — discovered by Cortez. 

1537 Chili — discovered by Diego de Almagro, one of the con- 
querors of Peru. 

1541 Labrador — discovered by a French engineer, Alphonze. 
India — the first English ship sailed to, for the purpose of 

attacking the Portuguese. 

1542 Japan — discovered by the Portuguese, Antonio de Meta, 

and Antonio de Peyxoto, who were cast by a tempest 
on its coast. 
1545 Potosi — mines of, discovered by the Spaniards. 

1552 White Sea — This sea, which had not been visited since 

the time of Alfred, was now supposed to be discovered 
by Chancellor, the English navigator. 

Nova Zembla — discovered by Willoughby, an English 

seaman. 

1553 Spitzberaen — observed by the English, but mistaken for 

part of Greenland. Visited by fiarentz, a Dutch navi- 
gator, in search of a north-west passage, in 1596. 

1575 Solomon's Isles — discovered by Mendana, a Spaniard, 

sent by the Governor of Peru. 

1576 Frobis1\er*s Strait — discovered by the English navigator 

whose name it bears. 

Greenland — further explored by Frobisher, who also pene- 

trated farther between this country and Labrador. 

1577 New Albion — discovered by Drake, who was the second 

to attempt a voyage round the world, which he performed 

in three years. 
1580 Siberia— discovered by Termak Timopheievitch, chief of 

the Cossacks. 
1587 Davis 1 Straits — discovered by the English navigator 

whose name it bears, in his voyage for the discovery 

of a north-west passage. 
1594 Falkland Islands — discovered by the English navigator, 

Sir John Hawkins. 
1596 Marquesas — discovered by Mendana, a Spaniard, on his 

voyage from Peru to found a colony in the Solomon 

Isles. 
Solitary Island — discovered by Mendana on the above- 
named voyage. 
1605 Archipelago del Esprito Santo — discovered by Guirus. a 

Portuguese, sent from Peru. These islands are the Cy- 

clades of Bougainville, and the New Hebrides of Cook. 

OtaheUe — supposed to be discovered by Guiros, who 

named it Sagittaria. 
1607 ) Hudson's Bay — discovered by the celebrated English 
1610 j navigator, Hudson, on his third voyage. Venturing 
to pass the winter in this bay on his fourth voyage, 
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he was, with four others, thrown by his sailors into a 
boat, and left to perish. 
1607 Chesapeake Bay — discovered by John Smith. 

1615 Straits o/Le Maire — discovered, with the island of Staten 

on the east, by Le Maire, a merchant of Amsterdam, and 
Schouten, a merchant of Horn. 

1616 Cape Horn — doubled by Le Maire and Schouten, Dutch 

navigators, who called it after the town of which 
Schouten was a native. Those enterprising men per- 
formed a voyage round the world in about two years. 

— Van Piemen's Land — discovered by the Dutch. 

— Baffin* s Bay — discovered by William Baffin, an English- 

man. The nature and extent of this discovery were 
much doubted, till the expeditions of Boss and Parry 
proved that Baffin was substantially accurate in his state- 
ment. 

1636 Frozen Ocean — In this year the Russians discovered that 
this ocean washed and bounded the north of Asia. The 
first Russian ship sailed down the Lena into this sea. 

1642 New Zealand — with the southern part of Van Diemen's 
Land, discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator. 

1664 Bourbon, Isle (/—occupied by the French. 

1673 Iiouisiana — discovered by the French. This country 
received the name from La Salle, a Frenchman, who 
explored the Mississippi in 1682. 

1686 Easter Islands — discovered by Roggewein, a Dutch navi- 
gator. 

1690 Kamtschatka— the principal settlement of the Russians, on 
the coast of Asia, discovered by a Cossack chief, Morosko. 
This country was taken possession of by the Russians in 
1697. 

1692 Japan — carefully visited by Eemfer, a German. 

1699 New Britain — This island, and the straits which separate 
it from New Guinea, discovered by Dampier. This enter- 
prising seaman made a voyage round the world at the 
period of this discovery. 

1711 Kurile Isles — occupied by the Russians. The people of 
these islands, which are 21 in number, still pay tribute 
to Russia. They are principally volcanic. 

1728 Behring** Straits — explored and designated by a Danish 
navigator in the service of Russia, whose name it bears. 
Behnng thus established that the continents of Asia and 
America are not united, but are distant from each other 
about 39 miles. 

Kamtschatka — ascertained by Behring to be a peninsula. 

1731 Aleutian Isles — on the coast of North America, discovered 
by Behring. A more accurate survey of these islands 
was made under the Russian Government by Captains 
Billing and Sarvtchef, from 1781 to 1798. 

1766 Duke of YorKs Island— discovered by Byron. 
Isles of Danger — discovered by Byron. 

1767 Otaheite-- discovered by Wallis. 
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1768 Cooks Strait — diacovered by Captain Cook on his voyage 
round the world, which occupied from 1768 to 1771. 

1770 New South Wales — discovered by Captain Cook. 

1772 Island of Desolation — the first land south of India, dis- 
covered by Kerguelen, and called by his name. Subse- 
quently called the Island of Desolation by Captain Cook. 

1774 New Caledonia — discovered by Captain Cook on his second 
voyage, 1772—1775. 

1778 Icy Cape — discovered by Captain Cook. 

Sandwich Islands — discovered by Captain Cook on his 

third voyage, which commenced in 1776. He lost his 
life in 1779. 

1797 Bass* Straits-— Mr. Bass, surgeon, of H. M. S. Reliance, 
penetrated as far as Western Port, in a small open boat* 
from Port Jackson, and was of opinion that a strait 
existed between New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land. In 1799 Lieut. Flinders circumnavigated Van 
Diemen's Land, and named the strait after Mr. Bass. 

1804, 5, 6, Missouri — explored to its sources by Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, and the origin and source of the Columbia 
ascertained. 

1819 Barrow's Straits — discovered by Lieut. Parry, who pene- 
trated as far as Melville Island, in lat. 74 deg. 26 min. 
N., and long. 113 deg. 47 min. W. The Strait was 
entered on the 3d August. The lowest state of the 
thermometer was 66 deg. below Zero of Fahrenheit. 

New South Shetland — discovered by Mr. Smith, of the 

brig William, bound to Valparaiso. 

1819) North America — the northern limits of, determined by 

1822 J Capt. Franklin, from the mouth of the Coppermine River 
to Cape Turnagain. 

1821 Asia— the northern limits of, determined by Baron Wran- 
gel. 

1825-6, North America — Franklin's second expedition, in which 
the coast between the mouths of the Coppermine and 
M'Eenzie Rivers, and the coast from the mouth of the 
latter to 149* W. long., were discovered. 

1827 North America — in August of this year, Capt. Beechey, in 
H. M. S. Blossom, discovered the coast from Icy Cape to 
Point Barrow, leaving about 140 miles of coast unexplored 
between this Point and Point Beechey. Point Barrow is 
156* W. long. 

1829-33 North America — North-west Passage. Discoveries of 
Captain Ross. October 18, 1833. 

1843 A tract of country is discovered in South Australia, within 
the boundaries of the province, not less than 90 miles in 
length, by 30 miles across, stretching along the western 
bank of the Glenelg, and extending eastward as far as 
Riveli Bay. The whole of this tract of country resembles 
a nobleman's park on a large scale. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



REMARKABLE EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, AND INVENTIONS. 



Before 
Christ 

4004 The creation of the first man and woman, Adam and Eve. 

4003 The birth of Gain, who was born of a woman. 

3017 Enoch for his piety is translated to heaven. 

2348 The old world is destroyed by a deluge, which continued 

377 days. 
2247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's 

posterity, upon which God miraculously confounds their 

language, and thus disperses them into different nations. 

About the same time, Noah is supposed to have parted 

with his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of 

the more tractable into the east, and founded the ancient 

Chinese monarchy. 
2234 The celestial observations are begun at Babylon, the city 

which first gave birth to science and learning. 
2188 Misraim, the son of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, 

which lasted till the conquest of Cambyses, 525 years 
, before Christ. 
2059 Ninus, the son of Belus, founds the kingdom of Assyria, 

which lasted about 1000 years ; and out of its ruins were 

formed the Assyrians of Babylon, those of Nineveh, and 

the kingdom or the Medes. 
1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves 

Haran to go into Canaan ; which begins the four hundred 

and thirty years of sojourning. 
1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed for their 

wickedness. 
1856 The kingdom of Argos and Greece begins under Inachus. 
1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents letters. 



1635 Joseph dies in Egypt ; which concludes the book of Genesis. 
1574 Aaron born in Egypt, and in 1490 appointed high-priest of 

the Israelites. 
1571 Moses, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by 

Pharaoh's daughter, who educates him in all the learning 

of the Egyptians. 
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Before 
Christ. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, 
and begins the kingdom of Athens, in Greece. 

1546 Scamanaer comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins 
the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters into Greece, built 
the citadel of Thebes, and was the first king. 

1491 Moses performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and 
departs from that kingdom with the Israelites; which 
completed the 430 years of sojourning. They miracu- 
lously pass through the Bed Sea, and come to the Desert 
of Sinai, where Moses receives from God the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

1485 The first ship that appeared in Greece was brought from 
Egypt by Danaus, who arrived at Rhodes with his fifty 
daughters. 

1453 The first Olympic games celebrated at Olympia in Greece. 

1452 The Pentateucn, or five first books of Moses, are written 
in the land of Moab ; where Moses died the following 
year, aged 110. 

1451 The Israelites, after sojourning in the Wilderness forty 
years, are led, under Joshua, into the land of Canaan; 
where they fix themselves, after having subdued the 
natives ; and the period of the sabbatical year commences. 

1406 Minos reigns in Crete, and gives laws to the Cretans. 

1356 Eleusinian mysteries introduced at Athens. 

1326 The Isthmian games introduced at Corinth. 

1267 The Argonautio expedition undertaken. 

1198 The rape of Helen, by Paris ; which, in 1193, gave rise to 
the Trojan war, and siege of Troy, by the Greeks, which 
continued ten years, when that city was taken and burnt. 

1182 iEneas lands in Italy. 

1171 Codrus, last king of Athens. 

1048 David is sole kin? of Israel. 

1004 The temple is solemnly dedicated by Solomon. 
894 Money first made of gold and silver. 
884 Lycurgus reforms the constitution of Lacedemon. 
869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 
814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
776 The first Olympiad begins in this year. 
753 Mtb, of the building of Rome, in Italy, by Romulus, first 

king of the Romans. 
720 Samaria taken after three years' siege ; and the kingdom 
of Israel finished by Salmanazar, king of Assyria, who 
carries the ten tribes into captivity. The first eclipse of 
the moon on record. 

658 Byzantium (now Constantinople) built by a colony of 
Athenians. 

604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt* 80me Phoenicians sail 
from the Red Sea, round Afhcajand return by the Medi- 
terranean. 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt ; consults the priests 
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Before 

Christ. 

of Memphis, acquires the knowledge of geometry, astro- 
nomy, and philosophy, returns into Greece, calculates 
eclipses, gives general notions of the universe, and main- 
tains that one Supreme Intelligence regulates all its 
motions. Maps, globes, and signs of the Zodiac invented 



by Anaximander, the scholar of Thales. 
Jeh< " " * * * - - - - • 



597 Jehoiakim, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon. 

587 The city of Jerusalem taken, after a siege of eighteen 
months. 

562 The first comedy acted at Athens, upon a moveable scaffold. 

559 Cvrus the Great, king of Persia. 

538 Tne kingdom of Babylon, finished, that citv being taken by 
Cyrus, who, in 536, issues an edict for the return of the 
Jews. 

534 The first tragedy acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Thespis. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public 
library first founded. 

515 The second temple at Jerusalem finished under Darius. 

509 Tarquin, the seventh and last king of the Romans, is 
expelled, and Rome is governed by two consuls, and other 
republican magistrates, till the battle of Pharsalia ; being 
a space of 461 years. 

504 Sarais is taken and burnt by the Athenians; which gave 
occasion to the Persian invasion of Greece. 

490 The battle of Marathon, in which Miltiades defeats the 
Persians. 

486 JSsohylus, the Greek poet, first gains the prize of Tragedy. 

481 Xerxes, king of Persia, begins his expedition against 
Greece. 

480 The Spartans, under Leonidas, are cut to pieces at Ther- 
mopylae. 

A naval victory gained by the Greeks over the Persians at 
Salamis. 

458 Ezra is sent from Babylon to Jerusalem with the captive 
Jews, and the vessels of gold and silver, Ac., being 
seventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the crucifixion 
of our Saviour. 

454 The Romans send to Athens to fetch the laws of Solon. 

451 The decemvirs created at Rome ; and the laws of the twelve 
tables compiled and ratified. 

431 The Peloponnesian war begins, which lasted twenty-seven 
years. 

430 The history of the Old Testament finishes about this time. 
Malachi, the last prophet. 

409 Socrates, the 'founder of moral philosophy among the 
Greeks ; believes in the immortality of the soul, and of a 
state of rewards and punishments : for his sublime doc- 
trines he is put to death by the Athenians, who soon after 
repent, and erect to his memory a statue of brass. 

371 The battle of Leuctra, in which the Lacedemonians are 
defeated by the Thebans, under Epaminondas. 
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Before 
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363 The battle of Mantinea, in which Epaminondas is killed. 

357 The Phoeian or sacred war begins in Greece. 

243 Syracuse taken by Timoleon; and Dionysius the tyrant 

banished. 
331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Persia, 

under Darius the kin£, and other nations of Asia, which 

ends the Persian empire ; dies at Babylon, in 323, and his 

empire is divided by his generals into four kingdoms, 

viz., GaBsander had Macedon and Greece; Lysimaohus 

had Thrace, and those parts of Asia which lay upon the 

Hellespont and Bosphorus ; Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, 

Arabia, Palestine, and Coelo-Syria ; and Seleucus had all 

the rest of Asia. 
285 Dionysius, of Alexandria, begins his astronomical sera, on 

Monday, June 26, being the first who found the exact 

solar year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphia, king of Egypt, employs seventy-two 

interpreters to translate the Old Testament into the Greek 

language ; which is called the Septuagint. 
264 The first Punic war begins, and continues twenty-three 

years. 

The chronology of the Arundelian marbles composed. 
260 The Romans first concern themselves in naval affairs, and 

defeat the Carthaginians at sea. 
237 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, causes his son Hannibal, at 

nine years old, to swear eternal enmity to the Romans. 
218 The second Punic war begins; and continues seventeen 

years. 

Hannibal passes the Alps, and defeats the Romans in several 

battles ; but being amused by his women, does not improve 

his victories by the storming of Rome. 
190 The first Roman army enters Asia, and, from the spoils of 

Antiochus, brings the Asiatic luxury to Rome. 
170 Antiochus Epiphanes takes and plunders Jerusalem. 
168 Perseus, king of Macedon, defeated by the Romans ; which 

ends the Macedonian kingdom. 
167 The first library erected at Rome, of books brought from 

Macedonia. 
163 The government of Judea, under the Maccabees, begins; 

and continues 126 years. 
149 The third Punic war begins. 
145 Carthage, the rival of Rome, is rased to the ground by the 

Romans. 
135 The history of the Apocrypha ends. 
72 Lucullus defeats Mithridates, and reduces Pontus to a 

Roman province. 
52 Julius Caesar makes the first expedition into Britain. 
47 The battle of Pharsalia, between Caesar and Pompey, in 
which the latter is defeated ; he was afterwards slam in 
Egypt. 
47 The Alexandrian library burnt by accident. 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himself. 
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45 The solar year introduced by Caesar. 
44 Caesar, the greatest of the Roman conquerors, after haying 

fought fifty pitched battles, and caused the death of 

1,192,000 men, is killed in the senate-house by conspi- 
rators. 
42 The battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius are 

defeated. 
31 The battle of Aotium fought* in which Mark Antony and 

Cleopatra are totally defeated by Octavius, nephew to 

Julius Caesar. 
30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius ; upon which 

Antony and Cleopatra put themselves to death, and Egypt 

is reduced to a Roman province. 
27 Octavius, by a decree of the senate, obtains the title of 

Augustus Csesar, and an absolute exemption from the 

laws, and is properly the first Roman emperor. 
8 Rome, at this time, is fifty miles in circumference, and 

contains 463,000 men fit to bear arms, and 4,137,000 

inhabitants. 
- The temple of Janus is shut by Augustus, as an emblem of 

universaljpeaoe. 
JESUS CHRIST is born, on Mondav, December 25, four 

years before the commencement of the vulgar sora. 



COMMENCEMENT OF THE 

COMMON ERA OF THE INCARNATION, 

In the 4004-4to Year from the Creation of Man. 
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12 Christ hearing the Doctors in the Temple, and asking them 
questions. 

16 Augustus dies. Tiberius. Mathematicians expelled from 

Rome. 

17 Arminius defeats Marabodus. 
21 Arminius is killed. 

33 Crucifixion of our Saviour. 

35 St. Paul converted. 

40 The followers of our Saviour called Christians. 

44 Conquests of Platius in England. 

50 London founded by the Romans. 

54 Nero. Perseus (born 34, died 62}. Lucan (born 38, died 
65). Seneca (died 65). Petronius Arb. (died 67). Dias- 
corides. Flavius Josephus (born 37, died 93). 

60 Christianity introduced into Britain. 
22 
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64 Rome set on fire — burned six days. First persecution of 

the Christians. 
70 Destruction of Jerusalem. Pliny (born 23, died 79). 

78 Agricola completes the conquest of Britain. 

79 Titus. Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by an eruption 

of Vesuvius. Valerius Flaccus. SUius Ital. (died about 
100). Quintilian (born 42). 

84 Agricola defeats the Caledonians (Scots). 

94 Second persecution of the Christians under Domitian. 

96 Nerva. Tacitus. Pliny the younger. 

98 Trajan. 106 Dacia subdued. Suetonius. Floras. Plutarch 
(born 50). Third persecution under Trajan. 

222 Alexander Severus. Origen (born 185, died 254). Dion. 
Cassius. Ammonius Saccas, author of the new philo- 
sophy of Plato. Herodian. Sext. J. Africanus. 

226 Artaxerxes, king of the new empire of Persia. War against 
Rome, 

250 First mention of the Franks, a people united on the Lower 
Rhine. 

274 Silk first brought from India. 

306 Constantine the Great embraces Christianity. 311 Lac- 
tantius. 

325 A Council held at Nice. 

330 Constantinople capital of the empire. 

361 Diophantus, mathematician. 

363 Julian the Apostate killed in a war against the Persians. 

368 Theodosius again subdues Britain. Valentinian I. War 
with the Germans. 

373 The Bible translated into the Gothic language. 

400 Bells invented. 

412 Honorius yields up Britain. 

457 Hengist, the Saxon, founded the kingdom of Kent. 

490 JSlla founds the kingdom of Sussex. 

493 Silkworms introduced into Europe. 

508 Clovis subdues the kingdom of the Visigoths in Gaul, and 
establishes that of the Franks, the country being after- 
wards called France. 

569 Mahomet preaches Islamism. 

660 Organs used in churches. 

663 Glass brought into England. 

685 The Britons driven into Wales and Cornwall by the Saxons. 

755 Pope's temporal dominion begins. 

774 The kingdom of Lombardy under the dominion of the 
Franks. 

785 Saxony, a province of France. 

787 The Danes make a descent upon England. 

800 Charlemagne crowned emperor of the Romans. Leo III. 
Foundation of Scholastic Philosophy. Progress of the 
Arabs in the sciences. (Mahomet Ben Omar died 822.) 
Clocks introduced into Europe from the East. 

803 The Saxons submit to Charlemagne. 
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814 Charlemagne dies at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

827 Egbert the Great, king of England. 

877 Charles the Bald introduces the hereditary feudal system 

into France. 
880 Schism of the Greeks, who separate from $he Roman church. 
885 Paris besieged by the Normans. 
893 Alfred the Great succeeds in destroying the Danish power 

in England. 
919 The house of Saxony upon the throne of Germany. 
987 Thejac/3 of Capet upon the throne of France. 
991 The arithmetical figures introduced into Europe by the 

Arabians. 
1014 Canute the Great, king of Denmark, ascends the throne 

of England. 
1042 The Danes expelled from England. Edward the Confessor. 
1056 Milan becomes a republic ; afterwards Pisa, Genoa, Pavia, 

Ac. 
1066 Battle of Hastings. William, Duke of Normandy, conquers 

England. Probable beginning of tournaments. 
1074 Bull of Gregory VII., against the investiture and marriage 

of priests. 
1076 The emperor, Henry IV., deposed by the Pope. 
1080 Doomsaay-book begun. Finished 1086. 
1087 William the Conqueror invades France. 
1096 First Crusade. 

1099 Capture of Jerusalem. Godfrey of Boulogne king. Insti- 
tution of the Knights of St. John. 
1106 Henry I. king of England, joins Normandy to his kingdom. 
1108 Louis VI. king of France, encourages corporations as a 

security against the feudal lords and their vassals. 
1119 Order of the Templars instituted. 
1124 Musical notes invented. 
1147 Second Crusade under Conrad III. and Louis VII. Al- 

phonso seizes upon Lisbon. Moscow founded. 
1150 Abelard. Scholastic Philosophy of Aristotle taught. 
1154 The Plantagenets (House or Anjou) ascend the English 

throne. 
1163 London bridge first built of stone. 
1172 Henry II. conquers Ireland. Alphonso I. king of Portugal, 

takes Murcia from the Almoravides. 
1180 Downfall of the House of Guelph. Bills of exchange 

introduced into commerce. 

1186 Sent. 16. Conjunction of all the Planets at sun-rise. 

1187 Saladin destroys the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

1189 Third Crusade under Frederic I., Philip II., and Richard 

Ca;ur de Leon. 
1192 Battle of Ascalon, in which Richard defeated Saladin. 
1200 First mention of the mariners' compass. Establishment 

of universities. 
1203 Fourth Crusade under Boniface. Marquis of Montferat. 
1208 First Charter to the City of London. 
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1214 Roger Bacon. 

1215 Magna Charta, the basis of the English Constitution. 

1217 Finn Crusade, under Andrew, king of Hungary. 

1218 Switzerland becomes an integral province of the German 

Empire. 

1226 Astronomy and Geography introduced into Europe by the 
Moors. 

1228 Sixth Crusade, under the Emperor, Frederic IL 

1248 Seventh Crusade, under Saint Louis, king of France. 

1253 Alphonso, king of Castile, constructed his celebrated 
astronomical tables. 

1279 The Moguls subdue the whole of China. 

1282 Woodsiae Ferry, opposite Liverpool, first established, then 
worth 408. a-year — the monks of Birkenhead Priory 
were previously at the trouble of carrying passengers 
across the river Mersey — 2d. for a horseman, id. for 
one on foot. Ratified by Edward IL in 1310. 

1291 End of the Crusades. 

1296 Edward I. king of England, overruns Scotland. 

1299 Spectacles invented - 

1301 Tne Prince Royal of England created Prince of Wales. 

1302 Cambridge University founded. 

1308 Helvetic Confederation. William Tell, of Switzerland. 
1310 Capture of the Isle of Rhodes by the Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem. Chimneys used: in domestic architecture. 
1314 Battle of Bannockburn. 
1319 University of Dublin founded. 

1327 The Castle and Borough of Liverpool supposed to be worth 
\ £30 10s. per annum ; Everton, £4 16s. ; and Toxteth 

Park, £7 9s. 4d. 

1328 Scotland becomes independent. Robert Bruce. House of 

Valois, in France. 
1345 First mention of gunpowder in France. Fire-arms used. 

The Canaries discovered by the Genoese. 

1347 First German University at Prague. Rienza, Tribune at 

Rome. 

Battle of Durham ; David, king of Scots, taken prisoner. 

1354 Inez de Castro. Foundation of the Order of the Garter. 

1356 Battle of Poictiers. John, king of France, taken prisoner 

by the Black Prince (of Wales. ) Maupertuis. 

1357 Coals first used in London. 

1362 John Wicklifi; Reformer in England. 

1371 The Stuarts upon the throne of Scotland. 

1384 First navigation act in England. 

1386 Windsor castle built. 

1388 The battle of Otterburn. * 

1399 The house of Lancaster ascended the throne of England. 

1402 John Hubs, a disciple of Wickliff, Reformer in Bohemia. 

1406 The Lordship of the Isle of Man given to Sir John Stanley, 
after the battle of Shrewsbury ; his part of the princely 
possessions of the father of the gallant but ill-fated 
Hotspur. 
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1411 University of St. Andrew founded. 

1414 Council of Constance. 

1415 John Huss burnt. Capture of Ceuta. Battle of Agincourt 

■won by Henry V. 

1417 First mention of the Bohemians (Gipsies) in Europe. 

1418 Madeira discovered. 

1424 Sir Richard Molyneux and Sir Thomas Stanley, with near 
2000 men each, prevented from fighting a battle in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, by a writ from Henry IV. 
July 16. 

1429 The Maid of Orleans. 

1430 Charles VII. crowned at Rheims. Henry VL at Paris. 

Joan of Arc burnt. 
1432 The Portuguese discover the Azores. 
1436 John Guttenberg (died 1466) invents the art of Printing. 
1442 Beginning of the Slave Trade. 
1444 Discovery of the Cape de Verde islands. 
1446 Wars of the red ana white roses. 
1446 Inundation at Dort; 100,000 persons drowned. 

1453 Mahomet II. takes Constantinople. The English lose all 

their possessions in France, except Calais. 

1454 University of Glasgow founded. 
1457 Glass first made in England. 

1464 Stages, Diligences, and Posts in France. 

1470 Publication of the first Almanac. 

1471 Printing introduced into England, by W. Caxton. 
1477 University of Aberdeen founded. 

1485 The house of Tudor ascends the throne of England. Union 

of the two roses. Battle of Bosworth Field. Death of 
Richard III. 

1486 Diaz discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 
1492 Christopher Columbus discovers America. 

1495 Diet held at Worms. 

1496 Cabot, an Englishman, discovers the island of Newfound- 

land. 
1498 The Portuguese discover the passage to the East Indies by 

sea. Vasco de Gama. 
1500 Alvarez de Cabral discovers the Brazils. 
1513 Battle of Flodden-field. 
1517 Luther (born 1483, died 1546,) publishes at Wittenberg 

disputations against indulgences. 
1519 First voyage round the world, by Magellan. 
1521 Luther at the Diet of Worms. Gustavus Vasa, at the head 

of the Dalecarlians, defeats the troops of Christiern II. 

Discovery of Manilla, of the Ladrones, and of the Moluc- 
cas. Conquest of Mexico. 
1523 Zuinglius (born 1484, died 1531,) Reformer of Zurich. The 

Spaniards subdued Chili. 

1533 Death of Ariosto (born 1474.) 

1534 Henry VIII. becomes the head of the English Church, 

Oath of supremacy. 

-28- 
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1536 Death of Erasmus (born 1467.) 

1539 Suppression of religious houses in England and Wales. 

1540 John Calvin (born 1509, died 1564.) Reformation at 

Geneva. Variation of the compass discovered by Cabot. 

1543 Death of Copernicus (born 1473.) 

1544 Lutheranism introduced into Sweden. 

1545 Council of Trent. 

1547 Orange trees brought from China to Portugal. 

1549 Telescopes invented. 

1553 The English go by sea to Archangel. Rabelais dies (born 

1483.J 
1555 Twelve vessels, 223 tons, belonging to Liverpool. 
1558 Manchester cottons bartered for wine with some Liverpool 

merchants. 

1560 Death of Melancthon (born 1497.) 
Reformation in Scotland. Knox. 

1561 Wheat sold at Liverpool at 5s. and 6s. per Liverpool windle 

of 56 quarts. 
1567 Prince William of Orange; assassinated 1584. Belgic 

Refugees establish manufactures in England. 
1572 Massacre of St. Bartholomew (24th August.) 
1580 Drake sails round the world. Parochial registers kept in 

England. 
An embargo laid on the shipping at Liverpool, by Queen 

Elizabeth's order. 
1583 Tobacco introduced into England. 
1587 Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, put to death. 
1589 The house of Bourbon ascended the throne of France 

(Henry IV.) 
1600 East India Company established. 

1602 Decimal arithmetic invented. 

1603 Crowns of England and Scotland united in the house of 

Stuart. 

1604 Gunpowder Plot. 

1609 The Moors expelled from Spain. Union of Protestant 

States in Germany. The English occupy the Bermudas 
in the West Indies. Discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter. 

1610 Discovery of Hudson's Bay. Henry IV. assassinated by 

Ravaiflac. 

1611 The Poles seize upon Smolensko, and burn Moscow. 
Baronets first created. 

1614 Invention of Logarithms by Lord Napier. New river 
brought to London by Sir Hugh Middleton. 

1616 Death of Shakspeare (born 1564.) Death of Cervantes 
(born 1547.) 

1618 Commencement of the thirty years' war. 

1619 Hervev (born 1577, died 1657,) discovers the circulation of 

the blood. 
1625 (28, 29, 32, Ac.) The English take possession of Barba- 
does, Bermuda, Providence, Antigua, Anguilla, in the 
West Indies. 
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1626 Death of Lord Bacon (born 1560.) 

1630 Death of Kepler (born 1571.) Des Cartes (born 1596. died 

1650.) 
1640 Assembling of the long Parliament in England. 

1642 Death of Galileo (born 1564.) Gastelli and Toricelli, his 

disciples. 

1643 Barometer invented by Toricelli. 

1644 Population of Dublin taken, when there were 2565 men, 

and 2986 women, Protestants ; and 1202 men, and 1406 

women, Catholics. 
— - A blazing star seen in England. 
The title of Lord Mayor first granted to Dublin. Sir 

Daniel Bellingham the first who bore the title, and he 

received £500 per year to support the honour. 
1649 Charles L king of England, beheaded. Cromwell. 
1651 Sect of Friends (Quakers) appeared in England. 

Navigation Act passed in England. 

1655 The English take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 

1662 Royal Society established. 

1663 The English take Bombay. Locke (born 1632, died 1704.) 

Dryden (born 1631, died 1701.) 

1665 Great Plague in London. 

1666 Tea first imported into England. 

- The great Tire of London, which destroyed 98 churches, 

including St. Paul's, and 13,000 houses — it continued to 
burn for four days. 

The Lord Lieutenant, and the National Synod of the 

Roman Catholic Clergy, met in Dublin, to consult about 
sending 105,000 head of cattle for the relief of London, 
lately Durned. 
Jonathan Swift, the Dean of St. Patrick's, born. 

The Catholic clergy met in national Synod in Dublin. 

1667 The Dutch take Surinam. Milton born. 
1678 The Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1680 Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, in Dublin, commenced. 
1682 Foundation of Philadelphia, by William Penn. The French 
seize on Tobago. 

1684 The castle of Dublin burnt. 

1685 50,000 Protestants quit France. 

1686 Air Pump. Calderon (born 1601, died 1687.) 

1688 The Revolution. William IIL Prince of Orange, Stadt- 

holder of the United Provinces, lands in England. 
Flight of James II. 

1689 Toleration Act passed. 

Omagh, in Tyrone, Ireland, burned by the garrison of 

James II. to renter it useless to William IIL 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland. 

1690 The English establish themselves at Calcutta. 

Battle of the Boyne. 

Earthquake in Dublin, Oct. 7th, but which did no harm. 

1698 Bank of England established. 
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1693 The Tower of Limerick, being old, fell suddenly ; it con- 
tained, at the time, 218 barrels of gunpowder, which, 
by the striking of the stones, took fire, blew up, and 
greatly shattered the town, killing 100 persons, besides 
injuring many. 

1702 Death of king William. Anne. 

1704 Capture of Gibraltar by the English. 

■ Battle of Blenheim. 

1706 England and Scotland united under the same Parliament. 
Battle of Bamilies. 

1707 The Custom House of Dublin begun to be built. 

The castle of Belfast burnt. 

1709 Mr. Eustall murdered his wife in Smithfield, Dublin : he 

made his escape, and was pursued by constables to 
Saggart, when, atraid of being taken, he pointed his 
pistol at the constable, who tiring at the same time, 
they were both killed on the spot. 

1710 St. Paul's rebuilt. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht, Philip of Anjou, king of Spain. Gibral- 
tar, Minorca, Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland, and St. 
Christopher's, are ceded to England; the Low Coun- 
tries to Austria. The Pragmatic sanction. 

Charles VL 

Peace of Rastadt. George L, Elector of Hanover, ascends 

the throne of England. 

1715 Rebellion in Scotland in favour of the Stuarts. 

1716 Septennial Act passed. 

1720 Inoculation introduced into England. 

Doctor Stephens' Hospital, near Dublin, begun. 

1721 Peter the Great takes the title of Emperor of all the 

Russias. 
1726 Death of Newton (born 1642.) 

1729 Parliament House, Dublin, begun. 

A whale, 45 feet long, cast into Howth, near Dublin. 

1730 Fahrenheit's Thermometer. Swift (bom 1667, died 1744.) 

Young (born 1681, died 1765.) Pope (born 1688, died 
1734.) Thomson (born 1700, died 1748.) 

1735 The Magazine, in Phoenix Park, begun. 

1736 The Portepus mob in Edinburgh. 

1737 Gottingen University. 

1738 Boerhaave died (born 1668.) 

1739 Rebellion in Scotland. 

A large whale taken by Lieut. Chaplaine, at KUlybegs; it 

measured 70 feet from the head to the tail. 

1742 The whole town of Omagh, in Tyrone, burned, except the 
church, and four houses, May 4th. 

1744 Anson sails round the world. Alex. Pope died (born 1688.) 

Swift died (born 1667.) 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy. 

Swift's Hospital, Dublin, for Lunatics, begun. 

1746 Battle of Culloden. 
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1750 Westminster Bridge finished. 

1752 New style adopted in Britain. 

1753 British Museum established. 

Opening of Salthouse Dock, Liverpool. 

1756 The seven years* war. 

— 'Williamson's first newspaper published in Liverpool. 

1757 Reaumur died. Admiral Byng shot. 
1759 Battle of Quebec. Death of Wolfe. 

— Earthquake at lima. Handel died. 

1761 Family compact of the Bourbons. The first English canal 



1762 Peter of Russia murdered. 

1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes to England Canada and 

Cape Breton. 

1764 Taxes increased in the English colonies of North America. 

1765 Dr. Toung died (born 1681). 
1768 Royal Academy established:. 

1760 Wilkes expelled the House of Commons. Buonaparte born. 

Hibernia Hospital, Phoenix Park, begun to be built. 

— Royal Exchange, Dublin, commenced. 

1770 Tax upon Tea m North America. 

1771 Cook's first voyage round the world. 
1773 Blue Coat Hospital, Dublin, begun. 

Blackfriar's bridge finished. Whitfield died. 

1775 War of American Independence. General Congress of 

13 provinces. 

1776 4th July, the United States of North America declared 

themselves independent. Hume and Adam Sm th died. 

1777 Dr. Dodd executed for forgery. 

1778 War of the Bavarian succession. Allianco between Franco 

and the United States of North America. Voltaire died. 
Linnaeus died, (born 1707). 
Siege of Gibraltar. 

1779 Garrick died. Captain Cook killed. 

1780 War of England against Hyder AIL 
Riots in London. 

1781 New Custom House, Dublin, begun. 

1782 England acknowledges the independence of the United 

States of North Ajmerica (30th Nov.) The Crimea and 
Kuban fall under the dominion of Russia. 

A declaration of both Houses of Parliament, " That no 

power on earth had a right to make laws for this 
country, but the kings, lords, and commons of England." 

1783 Great earthquake in Calabria. Peace of Versailles be- 

tween England and North America ; France, Spain (3rd 
Sept) ; Holland (20th May, 1784.) 

1784 Dr. Johnson died. 

1786 Frederick the Great died. 

1788 Rousseau died (born 1712). Buffon died (born 1707). 

Australia colonised. 
1791 14th September, acceptance of the first constitution by 
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Louis XVI. Second national legislative assembly. 
Mirabeau died. John Wesley died. . 

1792 Goldoni died (born 1707). Sir J. Reynolds died. 

1793 21st January, Louis XVI. beheaded. Reign of Terror. 

16th October, the Queen beheaded. Toulon taken from 
the English by Buonaparte. Second partition of Poland. 
Great part of Poland and Dantzic usurped by Prussia; 
Lithuania and Yolhinia, by Russia. 

1794 Robespierre beheaded. Revolution in Poland. Kosciusko. 

Lavoissier guillotined (born 1743). Telegraph invented. 
Bruce, the traveller, died. Howe's victory, June 1. 
American minister received at Paris. 

Retreat of the British army in Flanders Battle of Prague, 

30,000 Poles butchered by Suwarrow. Sir. Wm. Jones 
died. Gibbon died. J. Home Tooke, Thelwall, and 
two others, tried for high treason and acquitted. 

1795 Third partition of Poland between Prussia, Austria, and 

Russia. Suppression of the stadtholdership of the Low 
Countries. The English take Ceylon, (and in 1797, 
Trinidad, ) &c. Buonaparte victorious in Italy. French 
enter Holland, and the Stadtholder arrives in England. 
Mungo Park began his travels. 

1796 National Institute of Arts and Sciences at Paris founded. 

Vaccination first applied by Jenner. Buonaparte crossed 
the Alps, and penetrated into Italy. Battle of Lodi, Ac. 
Retreat of Moreau. English goods prohibited in France. 
Burns died. 

1797 The Bank suspended cash payment ; £1 notes issued. 

Burke died. 

1798 Rebellion in Ireland. 

Peace of Rastadt. Buonaparte in Egypt. Battle of the 

Nile. Insurrection in St. Domingo. 

1799 Second coalition against France. Revolution of the 18th 

Brumaire. Buonaparte First Consul. Tippoo Saib con- 
quered by the English. Division of Mysore. Buona- 
parte in Syria and Egypt. Sir Sydney Smith at Acre. 
Seringapatam taken. Expedition to the Helder and 
Texel. Suwarrow* s Campaign. British and Russians 
leave Holland. Washington died. 

1800 Victories of Buonaparte in Italy (Marengo). Republic of 

the Ionian Isles (Parga.) The East India Company 
acquire the Carnatic. Royal Institution founded. 
Peace of El Arisen. Cowper died. " 

1801 Union with Ireland. The English take possession of 

Malta. Nelson before Copenhagen. Peace of Lune- 
ville. Death of Lavater (born 1741). Planet Ceres 
discovered. Expedition to Egypt. Battle of Alexan- 
dria. Death of Abercrombie. Peace signed. Arcot, Ac. 

1802 Peace of Amiens. Buonaparte Consul for life. Despard's 

conspiracy. 

1803 War between France and Great Britain. France sells 
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Louisiana to the United States of North America. The 
Negro chiefs proclaim the independence of St. Domingo. 
Duke d'Enghein shot. Victories in India. Klopstock 
died (born 1724.) 

1804 Buonaparte proclaimed Emperor of the French. The 

Jesuits restored by Pius VII. Dessalines, Emperor of 
Hayti. Eant died. Dr. Priestley died: one of the 
greatest philosophers that ever lived : born in Yorkshire. 

1805 Napoleon, fans of Italy. Third coalition against France. 

Buonaparte offered peace, Surrender of Ulm. Battle of 
Austerlitz. Schiller died (born 1759). Dr. Paley died. 
Battle of Trafalgar. Death of Nelson. 

1806 The Electors of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Saxony take 

the title of King. Confederation of the Rhine. Conti- 
nental system. Eugene, Viceroy of Italy. Dissolution of 
• the German Empire. Joseph Napoleon, king of Naples. 

Louis Napoleon, king of Holland. War between France 
and Prussia. W. Pitt died. Henri and Petion at St. 
Domingo. British Manufactures prohibited in America. 
Battle of Jena. 

1807 Peace of Tilsit. Bombardment of Copenhagen. Slave 

trade abolished by the English Parliament. French 
troops enter Spain. The royal family of Portugal embark 
for Brazil. Monte Video taken. Battle of Eylau. Battle 
of Tilsit. Buonaparte declares Britain in a state of 
blockade. 

1808 Joseph, king of Spain. Murat, king of Naples. New nobi- 

lity in France. Interview between Alexander of Russia 
and Buonaparte, at Erfurt. Alliance with Spain and 
Portugal. Convention of Cintra. 
Foundation stone of Nelson's Monument laid in Dublin. 

1809 New war between Austria and France. Peace of Vienna. 

Revolution in Sweden ; Gustavus IV. and his heirs ex- 
cluded from the throne. Sweden cedes Finland to Russia. 
Retreat and death of Sir John Moore. Battle of Corunna. 
Expedition to Walcheren. Matthew Bolton died. 

1810 Napoleon marries Maria Louisa of Austria. Union of Hol- 

land and the coasts of the German Sea, as far as Lubeck, 
with France. Bernadotte elected Prince-royal of Sweden, 
adopted by Charles XIII. 

1811 Maskelyne died. 

1812 War between France and Russia. Battle of Moskwa, 7th 

Sept. Burning of Moscow. Retreat of the French, 18th 
October. War between England and North America. 
Peace concluded at Bucharest between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte ; the Pruth the frontier. Battle of Sala- 
manca. John Home Tooke died. Percival shot. 

1813 1st March, Prussia in league with Russia. All Europe in 

arms. Battle of Lutzen, the 2nd of May ; of Vittoria, 
the 21st of June. Manifesto of Austria against France, 
10th August. Battle of Gros-Beeren, 23d August; of 
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Katzbach, 26th August; of Dresden, 27th August; of 
Culm, 30th August; of Dennewitz, 6th September; of 
Leipsic, 16th, 18th, and 19th October; of Hannau, 30th and 
31st October. The French evacuate Germany and Spain. 
The English pass the Bidassoa, 17th October, and enter 
France. Treaty of Valencia. William, Prince of Orange, 
is recalled. Wieland died (born 1733.) 

1814 Peace of Kiel, 14th January. Norway ceded to Sweden ; 

Britain retains Heligoland. Battle of Brienne, 1st and 
2nd February; of Orthes, 27th February; of Laon, 9th 
March ; of Fere Champanoise, 25th March. The Allied 
Sovereigns enter Paris, 31st March. Abdication of 
Napoleon, 11th April. Louis XVIII. enters Paris 3d May. 
Ferdinand VII. enters Madrid. Suppression of the Cortes. 
Re-establishment of the Inquisition. Arrests and execu- 
tions. Restoration of the Order of Jesuits. Peace 
between France and the allied sovereigns, 30th May. 
France is confined within her frontiers, as at the 1st 
January, 1792. Sweden restores Guadaloupe, and Portu- 

§al cedes Guiana to France. Holland falls under the 
ominion of the Prince of Orange. Hanover made a 
kingdom. Norway is joined to Sweden. Congress at 
Vienna. Genoa united to Sardinia. Jubilee. 

1815 Napoleon Buonaparte returns to France, 1st March. Nea- 

politans defeated by the Austrians. Battle of Waterloo, 
18th June. Paris surrendered, the second time, to the 
allied powers, 3rd July. Louis XVIII. made his second 
entry, 8th July. Buonaparte banished to St. Helena, 
12th Aug. The holy alliance concluded between the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the king of Prussia, 
26th September. Joachim Murat, ex-king of Naples, 
shot, 15th October. Foundation of the republic or the 
Ionian islands, 5th November. 

1816 Property Tax abolished, March 18th. Princess Charlotte 

married, May 2nd. The British fleet, under Lord Ex- 
mouth, destroys the town and fort of Algiers, Aug. 26th. 

1817 New Silver Coinage issued by government, February 13th. 

Habeas Corpus Act suspended, March 4th. Waterloo 
Bridge, over the Thames, opened June 18th. Princess 
Charlotte died, November 6th. 

1818 Habeas Corpus Suspension Act repealed, January 29th: 

Ancient Regalia of Scotland found in the Crown Room 
of Edinburgh Castle, February 25th. Charles XIII., of 
Sweden, died. Queen Charlotte died, in her 76th year, 
Nov. 17th. 
. New General Post Office opened in Dublin. 

1819 City of Copiapa, in Chili, destroyed by earthquakes, April 

3rd, 4th, and 5th. Comet seen m July. Kotzeoue 
assassinated. James Watt died. 

1820 January 1st, Spanish revolution. January 29th, death of 

George III. February 13th, Duke de Berri assassinated. 
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February 23d, Cato-street plot. King of Spain swears 
to the constitution of the Cortes; suppression of the 
Inquisition. Jesuits expelled from Russia. Revolution 
at Naples ( Carbonari). Constitutional Junta in Portugal. 
Death of King Henry of Hayti. H. Orattan died. 

1821 Revolution in Brazil. Congress of Leybach. Austrian 

army occupies Naples. March 6th, insurrection in Mol- 
davia and Wallachia ; 25 the Greeks join the insurrection. 
The Greek Patriarch put to death at Constantinople. 
May 5th, death of Napoleon Buonaparte. July 4th, the 
king of Portugal returned to his capital. July 10th, 
Coronation of George IV. July 20th, Austrian troops 
occupy the Kingdom of Sardinia. August 7th, Queen 
Caroline died. December 1st, the Spanish part of St. 
Domingo declares itself independent. 

1822 January 1st, the Greeks declare themselves free. Jan. 

26th, the Grand duke Constantino of Russia renounces 
the right of succession in favour of Nicholas. The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry committed suicide. The United 
States of North America acknowledge the independence 
of those of South America. Iturbide, emperor of Mexico, 
August 14th. Army of the Faith. Oct. 1st, the king of 
Portugal swears to the new constitution. Oct. 12th, 
Independence of Brazil ; the Prince Regent proclaimed 
Emperor. 

1823 The French army enter Spain. The king of Portugal sup- 

presses the constitution. Riego taken prisoner, and put 
to death at Madrid. The king of Spain resumes nis 
despotism. Great Britain sends Consuls to the new 
States of South America. Dr. Jenner died. The dis- 
covery of the advantages of vaccine inoculation, in 
mitigating, to an extraordinary degree, the ravages of 
the small pox, will render the name of this distin- 
guished physician immortal. 

1824 January 21st, the English troops defeated by the Ashan- 

tees. Lord Hastings, governor-general of India, declares 
war against the Burmese. 19th April, Death of Lord 
Byron. The English take Rangoon. Iturbide, ex- 
emperor of Mexico, shot. The English drive the 
Ashantees from Cape Coast Castle. 
Death of Louis XVIIL November 23rd, total evacua- 
tion of Moldavia by the Turks. Liverpool Mechanics' 
Institution founded. New London Bridge commenced. 

- An act passed for the Assimilation of the Currency of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

1825 December 1st, Death of Alexander, Emperor of Russia. 

January 18th, the institution for instructing the deaf and 

dumb opened. Liverpool. 

February!, the Necropolis (Cemetery) opened in Liverpool. 

23 
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1826 January 3, War between Brazil and Buenos Ayres. Bhurt- 
pore, besieged irom December 23, 1826, is stormed by 
the English troops under Lord Oombermere. January 
20, Sir A. Campbell defeats the Burmese, near Malloun. 
January 22, Capitulation, and 23, surrender of Callao ; 
Peru entirely evacuated by the Spaniards. January 2d, 
treaty of navigation concluded between Great Britain 
and France. January 28, the Greeks disperse the Otto- 
man fleet: Missolonghi is revictualled. February 24, 
peace concluded at Yandaboo between the East India 
Company and the Burmese. The Burmese pay one 
million pounds sterling, and surrender a great extent of 
territory. Death of Don John VL, emperor and king 
of Portugal. April 23, Don Pedro gives a charter to 
Portugal, and confirms (April 26) the regency. May 7, 
Ibrahim Pasha disperses and drives the Greeks from 
the heights which command the road of Calavista. 
May 8, Resolved by the Mexican Senate, never to listen 
to any proposition made by Spain or any other power, 
unless the basis of it should be the full and entire 
acknowledgment of the independence of Mexico. May 

14, Denmark celebrates a festival in commemoration of 
the introduction of Christianity, which happened a 
thousand years before. May 15, earthquake at Gre- 
nada. Treaty of amity and of commerce concluded 
between the East India Company and the king of Siam. 
May 19, treaty of navigation between Great Britain, and 
Sweden. May 20, Cabmet decree of the king of Prussia, 
that the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, and 
of its possessions beyond sea, should be treated like 
those of the most favoured nations, as long as the 
Prussian subjects should enjoy the advantages granted 
to them by the Act 6, George IV., chap. 111. June 7, 
Yorkshire sent four members to parliament. July 22, 
death of Piazzi, the astronomer, at Naples. August 7, 
victory of the English troops and their allies over the 
Ashantees. August 8 and 9, Ibrahim Pasha defeated 
by the Mainotes. August 14, the national assembly of 
Greece is called together in the island of Poros. Aug. 

15, the Serasquier Beschid Pasha takes the city of 
Athens. August 19, the Congress of Lima names Boli- 
var president of the republic for life. August 30, a 
conflagration which breaks out at Constantinople, re- 
duces o, 000 houses to ashes. September 3, the emperor 
Nicholas crowned at Moscow. September 19, solemn 
reception of Lord Ponsonby, at Buenos Ayres, ambassa- 
dor extraordinary of Great Britain. September 28, 
Russia declares war against Persia. Admission of the 
Columbian flag to the ports of France. September 30, 
epidemic distempers prevail on the northern coasts of 
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Europe, and particularly in Holland, in consequence 
of the inundations of 1825, and of the great heats of the 
summer. October 4, the infant Don Miguel takes the 
oath of fealty to the Portuguese Constitution, at Vienna. 
October 6, insurrection raised against the Portuguese 
Constitution, by the Marquis of Chares. November 18, 
convention concluded between Great Britain and the 
United States of North America, concerning the indem- 
nities to be granted to the American subjects injured 
by the war. Bolivar returns to Bogota. November 23, 
treaty concluded between Great Britain and Brazil for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade. December S, the Por- 
tuguese rebels take Lamego. December 5, death of 
Flazman. 

1827 January 1, the king of France submits to the Chambers a 

5 reject of law for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
anuary 5, the Duke of York died. April 11, Mr. Can- 
ning appointed First Lord of the Treasury. April 13, 
Captain Clapperton died, at Sookatoo. April 30, The 
king of France disbands the National Guard. August 8, 
Mr. Canning died. August 28, foundation stone laid 
of the New Cemetery, St. James's walk, Liverpool. 
Sept. 29, Captain Parry returns from his unsuccessful 
expedition to the North Pole. 

1828 January 1, Conspiracy discovered in Mexico. 4, change in 

the French Cabinet ; the ministry of Villele and Pey- 
ronnet dissolved. 18. Count Capo d'Istrias arrives m 
Greece, and assumes the office of President. 25, the 
Duke of Wellington appointed first Lord of the Trea- 
sury. Feb. 2, the National Assembly of Greece con- 
voked by the Senate. March 3, abdication of the crown 
of Portugal by Don Pedro, in favour of Donna Maria. 
April 2, opening of the National Convention of Colum- 
bia. MontilTs insurrection in Columbia. 25, decree 
issued by the President, fixing the division of Greece. 
June 8, passage of the Danube by the Russian advanced 
guard. 13, Bolivar proclaimed Dictator at Bogota. 
24, Don Miguel's forces defeat those of the Junto at 
Oporto. 25, the three estates of Portugal declare Don 
Miguel legitimate king of Portugal. July 17, sailing 
of the first division of the French expedition to the 
Morea. August 6, convention betwixt the viceroy of 
Egypt and Sir Edward Codrington, for the evacuation 
or the Morea by the Egyptian troops. 25, Santander v s 
conspiracy against the lire of Bolivar frustrated. Oct. 
4, Ibraham Pasha evacuates the Morea. 11, surrender 
of Varna to the Russians. Nov. 10, siege of Silistria 
raised by the Russians. Lord Liverpool died on the 
4th December. 
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1828 The amount expended in Liverpool in widening streets, 

Ac., amounted to £1,067,554. 

Aug. 12, the first stone of the custom house, Liverpool, 

laid; opened, 1839. 

1829 February 2nd, Jonathan Martin set fire to York Minster. 

Feb. 10, Pope Leo XII. died. 27, Diebitsch assumes the 
command of the Russian army in Turkey. March 31, 
Cardinal Gastaglioni elected Pope, under the name of 
Pius VIII. April 10, Catholic Relief Bill carried in the 
House of Lords. May 29, Sir H. Davy died. 

1830 January 22, extensive fire at Constantinople. March 8, 

sudden inundation of the Danube. 30, the Grand Duke 
Louis of Baden died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Leopold. April 4, the Grand Duke of Hesse died, and 
was succeeded by his son Louis. May 7, treaty of amity 
concluded between the Porte and the United States. 
25, French expedition against Algiers sails. June 26, 
George the IV. died; William IV. proclaimed king of 
Great Britain. July 28 to 30, continued conflicts in 
the streets of Paris between the populace and regular 
troops, the former successful ; Charles X. leaves Paris. 
Aug. 2, Charles X. abdicates in favour of the Duke of 
Bourdeaux. 7, the Chamber of Deputies resolve to 
acknowledge the Duke of Orleans, king of the French. 
25, revolution breaks out at Brussels. Sept. 8, riots in 
Brunswick ; flight of the Duke. 9, political commotions 
in Dresden. 30, independence of the South American 
Republics acknowledged by France. Nov. 3, Change of 
ministry in France; formation of a new ministry in 
England; Earl Grey, premier. 29, Polish revolution 
commenced at Warsaw. Deo. 17, Bolivar died. 26, 
recognition of the independence of Belgium by the allied 
powers. French revolution, July 25tn. Revolution in 
Belgium, August 27th. Sept. 15, Mr. Huskisson lost 
his life at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad. 

1831 January 12, Cholera appears in St. Petersburgh. Feb. 2, 

Cardinal Mauro Capellari elected Pope, assuming the 
title of Gregory XVL March 1, the ministerial measure 
for Parliamentary Reform introduced to the Commons 
by Lord John Russell. 14, the appointment of M. Cas- 
simir Perrier to the ministry of France in the place of 
Lafitte announced. 31, defeat of the Russian army by, 
the Poles. April 7, revolution at Brazil Don Pedro 
IL 20, Reform Bill defeated in the House of Commons. 
29, Charles Felix, king of Sardinia died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Albert, late Prince Carignan. May 
28, new constitution given to Denmark. June 4, Prince 
Leopold elected king of Belgium. Aug. 21, insurrection 
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against Don Miguel suppressed. Sept. 8, coronation of 
their Majesties William IV. and Adelaide. Riots in 
Bristol. Oct. 7, new Reform Bill rejected in the House 
of Lords. Not. 4, cholera appears at Sunderland. 
June 4, Reform Bill passed. Doctor Adam Clarke died. 
General fast on account of the cholera, March 21. 

1883 Invasion of Portugal by Don Pedro. Capture of Miguel's 
fleet by Captain Napier. Slave Emancipation Bill 
passed. Oct., Captain Ross returned, after an absence 
of nearly four years in search of a N. W. passage, having 
ascertained the real magnetic pole, Ac. Admiral Lord 
Exmouth died, Feb. 6. Alderman Waithman died, Feb. 
7. Mr. Pease, first Quaker admitted to the House of 
Commons, Feb. 14. Andrew Jackson re-elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, March 1. Rev. Rowland Hill 
died, aged 88, April 11. Thunder storm at Leeds, with 
hailstones near three inches in length, May 15. Zoologi- 
cal gardens opened at Liverpool, June 5. 

1834- Duty taken off Almanacks. Assessed taxes reduced. Lord 
Grenville died, Jan. 12. The Factories' Regulation Bill 
passed, Feb. 20. Senefelder, inventor of lithography, 
died at Munich. Six labourers at Dorchester sentenced 
to seven years' transportation, for administering unlaw- 
ful oaths, July 17. The Duke of Wellington asserted in 
the House of Lords that a portion of the dissenters were 
atheists, when Lord Durham asked his Grace, if all the 
officers in the Peninsular war believed the 30 articles. 
Mr. Gee, illegally immured by the blind man Edwards, 
and others, May 12. Grand Junction Railway begun. 
All the mill 8 in Leeds, interested in the Trades' Union 
question, were standing, June 1. London and Birming- 
ham railway begun. Eruption of the earth at Ripon, 
June 21. Leghorn declared a free port. Poor Law 
Amendment Bill passed Aug. 14. First stone of the 
Wilberforoe testimonial laid at Hull, in celebration of 
the abolition of colonial slavery, Aug. 1. The Camelion 
revenue cutter run down by tne Castor frigate, 14 lives 
lost, Aug. Leeds and Selby railway opened, Sept. 22. 
St. Peter's Chapel, Leeds, belonging to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, opened, Oct 10 ; considered to be the largest 
in England. A musical festival in Westminster Abbey, in 
commemoration of Handel, June 24. Doctor Carey, 
the Baptist missionary, died at Serampore ; he had been 
40 years in India, and translated the New Testament 
into 40 oriental languages, June 9. Both houses of 
Parliament destroyed by fire, Sept. 16. Superb, steam 
ship, bound from London to Hamburgh, was lost, and 
all on board perished, Oct. 19. 

1836 Baron Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, died February 

-aS- 
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the 17th. An heir to the throne of Belgium horn April 
9. "George the Third," convict ship, wrecked April 
12. Mrs. Cook, widow of the far-famed navigator Capt. 
Cook, died in the 94th year of her age, May 13. Wm. 
Gohhett, Esq., M.P., died June 18. Serious riots at 
Baltimore, July 7. A dreadful earthquake occurred 
at Kaissarich (Russia.) The destruction in the villages, 
to the distance of 140 miles, was terrific, some were 
quite swallowed up, and the place of one of them was 
occupied hy a large lake. About 2000 houses were 
destroyed in Kaissarich, July 25. Hayley's comet seen 
from Rome, August 5. Musical festival at York, 
September 8. One of the most destructive and terrific 
convulsions ever known occurred at Chili, in South 
America, occasioned by the eruption of the volcano of 
Aupioo on this day — Conception had a population of 
about 25,000 souls, who were compelled to fly to the 
mountains and groves, and look back upon the place 
of their late habitation, of which only a single louse 
was left standing, and not another within leagues 
around. Talcuhana, the port of Conception, was shaken 
down by the first shock, which lasted about 4} minutes. 
The scene, during the first shock, was appalling. The 
trembling of every thing around — the boiling of the 
sea, as wnen water is heated over a fire — the mountains 
and valleys rolling like the waves of the sea as far as 
the eye could reach, and producing in the inhabitants 
the same sensation as sea-sickness — the earth opening 
wide — giving forth the most terrific moans, and labour- 
ing with internal fires — and now whole blocks of brick 
dwellings rock from their foundations. From 400 to 
500 lives were lost in that section of country, but the 
extent of the suffering could not be ascertained, Feb. 21. 
Municipal Corporation Bill passed, September. 
1836. New Marriage Act passed. Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill 
passed. Grand tneatre at Venice destroyed by fire, 
December 12. London and Greenwich railway opened, 
Dec. 14. Rothschild, the renowned capitalist, died; July 
28. Dec. 21, a fall of snow commenced, which continued 
for some days, and blocked up the roads in most parts of 
the kingdom so completely, that on the 27th, at eight 

S. m. all the mails, with the exception of two, were due. 
uch a violent snow-storm has not occurred in England 
since 1814. It caused considerable damage and loss of life 
in several places. At Lewes, an avalanche from a cliff 
destroyed a number of houses, and buried the inhabi- 
tants in the ruins. The storm was equally severe in 
Paris, and the north of France ; but the cold was not 
intense, the thermometer scarcely descending more than 
a few degrees below freezing. A Barbadoes paper states 
that the Isle of Juan Fernandez, (the one on which 
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Alexander Selkirk was said to have been oast away, and 
which gave rise to the beautiful story of Robinson 
Crusoe, by Defoe, ) was swallowed by the recent earth- 
quakes, which destroyed a great portion of Chili, in 
South America. The law of Pillory abolished. July 6, 
the town of the Dardanelles was entirely destroyed by 
fire; the unwearied exertions of the Pasha and his 
soldiers alone prevented the flames from invading the 
castles. At a court held at St. James's, a proclamation 
was ordered for the issue of a new silver coin of the value 
of four pence, Feb. 3. Mr. Ruthven, M. P. for Dublin, 
died, March 31. Mr. O'Connell dined with the inhabi- 
tants of Hull; the dinner went off with great spirit, 
April 6. On the morning of this day, between 12 and 
1 o'clock, the equestrian statue of King William III. 
was blown up by gunpowder in Dublin. June 2, elec- 
tion of Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Eelley, Sept. 
29. Baron Smith, the Irish judge, died, Oct. 27. On 
this day one of the most destructive fires ever remem- 
bered (since the " Great Fire") occurred in London, in 
the neighbourhood of King William-street, at the foot 
of London Bridge ; the amount of property destroyed, 
which had been insured, was estimated at £250,000. 
Hops in store were destroyed to the amount of £40,000 ; 
Sheriff Humphrey lost £50,000, Oct. 30. On this day 
a splendid and sumptuous dinner was given by George 
Goodman, Esq., Mayor of Leeds, in the Music-hall, to 
Lord Morpeth, M.P., George Strickland, M.P., Ed- 
ward Baines, M. P., and other liberal members for the 
boroughs in the West Riding, Oct. 31. In the church- 
yard of Hemel Hempstead, was discovered the coffin of 
the celebrated Offa, king of the Mercians, who built 
the Abbey of St. Albans, and died in the 8th century. 
A new chapel belonging to the Wesleyans, in Oxford 
place, Leeds, was opened Oct. 8. 
1837 Jan. 18, died at St. Andrews, in the 01st year of his age, 
John Hunter, LL. D., Principal of the United College 
of St Salvador and St. Leonard. March 4, Martm 
Van Buren elected President of the United States of 
America. June 20, died at Windsor Castle, in the 72nd 
year of his age, and 7th of his reign, William the IV., 
king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of Hanover, Duke of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg. 21, proclamation made of the accession of her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. July 8, his late Majesty 
interred in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 12, the 
fourth centenary of the invention of the art of Printing 
commemorated by a festival at Edinburgh : Thomas 
Campbell, Esq., presided; upwards of 1100 persons 
were present. 24, Mr. Robert Cocking killed by de- 
scending from a balloon in a parachute of his own 
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invention. Sept. 9, the seventh annual meeting of the 
British Association for the advancement of science held 
at Liverpool. Oct. 18, the foundation-stone was laid 
of a new (wilding, for Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. Explosion of the boiler of the 
Union steam packet, Hull ; 20 passengers killed and 
drowned. Oct. 12, the French army, in Algiers, carried 
Cod stan tine by storm. Nov., an insurrection broke out 
in Lower Canada; in the first skirmish the British 
troops were repulsed, but on the 20th, Lieut-Colonel 
Wetnerell carried the fortified village of St. Charles, 
and, soon after, that of St. Denis was reduced. 40,000 
persons, out of 60,000, carried off by cholera at Catania, 
m Sicily. The Hanoverian constitution abrogated by 
Ernest, the new monarch. 7, fire at Southampton; 
between 30 and 40 lives lost. Dec., a rebellion broke 
out in Upper Canada. The insurgents were attacked, 
near Toronto, on the 7th, by Sir F. B. Head, routed and 
completely dispersed. 13, Sir John Colborne defeated 
the Canadian rebels at St. Eustache : by this success 
all open resistance was put an end to in Lower Canada. 
21, terrible fire at Davis s wharf, Horsleydown ; damage 
nearly £150,000. 28, the American steamer Caroline, 
employed by the rebels on Navy Island, was boarded 
ana burnt by the loyalists, which excited great irritation 
in the state of New York. 
1838 Jan. 7, a frost of extreme severity set in, which lasted 
several weeks. 10, the Royal Exchange totally destroyed 
by fire. 13, the Earl of Eldon died. 20, loss of the Killar- 
ney steamer, and 25 lives, on the coast of Ireland, Feb. 
19, Canadian government bill was passed by the House 
of Lords. March 6, a fire in Paper Buildings, Temple, 
which destroyed property and documents to a great 
amount. April 8, the Great Western steamer sailed 
from Bristol for New York ; the Sirius left Cork, on 
the 4th, for the same destination. The former made 
the voyage in 15 days, the latter in 19. 9, the National 
Gallery, in Trafalgar Square, was opened. 11, a despe- 
rate action took place between the Cape emigrants and 
Caffres, in which the former were defeated; another 
action, with the same result, was fought on the 19th. 

16, the Mexican ports blockaded by the French. May 

17, the celebrated Prince Talleyrand died. 27, Lord 
Durham, invested with full powers for pacifying the 
Canadas, arrived at Quebec. 28, a fatal not took place 
near Canterbury. The rioters were headed by a maniac, 
named Thorn, who called himself Sir W. Courtenay. 
He was killed, but not before he had shot a constable 
and Lieut. Bennett ; ten of the rioters were killed, and five 
wounded. June 28, Coronation of Queen Victoria. Aug. 
1, negro apprenticeship spontaneously abolished by the 
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Wert India planters, and entire liberty given to the 
blacks. Sept. 5, the Forfarshire steamer, from Hull to 
Dundee, was wrecked, when 38 persons perished, and 9 
were saved by the heroic and humane act of Grace Dar- 
ling and her father ; she died Oct. 20, 1842. The Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway opened. October 6, the 
Dundee and Arbroath railway was this day opened to 
the public. 15, at Cape Coast Castle, in South Africa, 
died Letitia Elizabeth Landon, wife of George M'Lean, 
Esq. ; she was better known as " L. E. L., author of 
some of the best poems of the century ; many of them 
have appeared in Fisher's Scrap Books. 
1839 January 3, at Durrow Abbey, King's County, aged 56, 
the Right Hon. Hector John Graham Toler, second 
Earl of Norbury, was shot by an assassin on New 
Tear's Day, within his own plantation. 7 and 8, the 
North of Britain and Ireland visited by a dreadful hurri- 
oane ; the shipping suffered much, and more than 500 
persons perished. February 17, died at Edinburgh, in 
his 88th year, the Right Hon. William Adam, of Blair- 
Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court of 
Scotland. 19, at Aske Hall, near Richmond, York- 
shire, died in his 73rd year, the Right Hon. Lawrence 
Dundas, Earl of Zetland. April 30, the Duke of New- 
castle dismissed from his appointment as Lord Lieute- 
nant and Custos Botulorvm ofthe county of Nottingham. 
May 20, a fire broke out in York Minster, which, within 
one hour, reduced the belfry to a mere shell, destroyed 
the roof of the nave, and caused other damage to the 
edifice. June 10, a young man, a pot boy in a public 
house, discharged two pistols at Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, but fortunately neither were injured. 28, 
Explosion at the St. Hilda's Colliery, South Shields, 
by which 50 men and boys were killed. July 5, at 
Buckingham Palace, aged 33, died Lady Flora Elizabeth 
Hastings, one of the ladies of the bedchamber to the 
Queen. 23, Guano first imported, 30 bags being brought 
by the Heroine, from Valparaiso ; it was given away 
to parties in the neighbourhood of Liverpool for 
trial. 31, Archibald Bolam, who had been tried for 
the murder of Joseph Miller, a clerk in the Savings' 
Bank at Newcastle, is found guilty of manslaughter, 
and subsequently sentenced to transportation for life. 
August 28, 29, 30, a tournament neld at Eglinton 
Castle, in Ayrshire. October 13, large meetings of the 
friends of peace held in Leeds and Manchester. 24, 
first stone laid of the new Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
on the Bite of the old Botanic Garden, Oxford-street, 
Liverpool. Opened in October 1840. December 5, 
Postage Duties Bill is passed. New system of postage 
came. into operation. 31, trial of John Frost, and 
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others, for high treason, at Monmouth : after a trial of 
seven days, were found guilty of high treason ; their 
sentence was commuted into transportation for life. 

1840 January 12, the steamer William Huskisson, belonging to 

the City of Dublin Co., wrecked in mid-channel, on Iter 
voyage from Dublin to Liverpool, with 120 passengers 
on board. 95 were rescued by the ship Huddersfield, 
Captain Clegg, the remainder perished. February 10, 
Queen's marriage. This event was celebrated as a 
general holiday. Great George-street Chapel, liver- 
pool, burnt down. March 2, first stone of the Southern 
and Toxteth Hospital' laid ; opened January 17, 1842. 
June 6, the Queen Mab arrived at Liverpool, from 
China, with a full cargo, in the remarkably short space 
of 106 days. July 3, the Amoy fort destroyed by Cap- 
tain Bourchier, m consequence of the Chinese firing 
upon a boat sent with a flag of truce. None of Her 
Majesty's subjects were injured, but the Chinese dead 
strewed the beach in numbers. September 23, Birken- 
head and Chester Railway opened. October 18, the 
combined force, 8,000 to 10,000 men in all, of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, and Wali of Kholam, defeated by a 
small detachment of British soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Dennie, of about 1,000 men. The 
Dost was severely wounded, and 8 sirdars and 500 men 
left dead on the field, together with the whole of his 
camp equipage, baggage, standards, kettle-drums, Ac. 
December 15, the remains of Napoleon Buonaparte 
placed in the Church of the Invalides, at Paris. 

1841 January 7, the Chinese forts Chuenpee and Tykoktow, in 

the Bocca Tigris, stormed and taken by the British. 
February 10, the union of Upper and Lower Canada 

5 reclaimed. 22, the city of Reggio, in Calabria, nearly 
estroyed by an earthquake. March 11, the President 
steam-ship sailed from New York for Liverpool, and 
was lost on the passage, with 136 persons on board, and 
it is not known that a single vestige of her was ever seen 
afterwards. 18, Her Majesty's forces took possession of 
the British Factory at Canton. April 4, died, at Washing- 
ton, aged 68, General William Henry Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the United States. Catholic Blind Asylum, 
Islington, Liverpool, opened. May 25, the Chinese 
defeated at Canton by the British military and naval 
forces, under the command, of Major-General Sir H. 
Gough and Captain Sir H. Le Fleming Senhouse. June 
1, died, on board the steamer Oriental, off Gibraltar, 
aged 56, Sir David Wilkie, the Scottish painter. 22, 
Parliament prorogued by the Queen in person. 23, 
Parliament dissolved by royal proclamation. 29, at 
Hanover, aged 63, died Frederica Louisa Carolina 
Sophia Alexandrina, Queen of Hanover. July 13, at 
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Rotherham, in Yorkshire, a vessel in the act of being 
launohed was upset, and upwards of 50 persons were 
drowned. 28, the eleventh annual meeting of the 
British Association held at Devonport. August 5, the 
sixteen Scottish Representative Peers elected in Holy- 
rood House. 24, Parliament opened by commission. 
28, Viscount Melbourne and his colleagues in the 
Ministry tendered the resignation of their offices to her 
Majesty. September 1, the Queen approved of the list 
of a new Ministry submitted to her by Sir Robert Peel. 

1842 January 17, first stone of the new Royal Exchange laid 

by Prince Albert, in London. May 5, a fire broke out 
at Hamburgh, which continued its ravages for three 
days, and destroyed public buildings and warehouses, 
and above 2000 houses ; about 85,000 persons were left 
houseless. June 17, Francis, the young man who shot 
at the Queen, found guilty at the Old Bailey, and sen- 
tenced to be hung and: quartered. August 5, the House 
of Lords finally decided, in the case of Lady Hewley's 
Charity, that Unitarians did not come within the terms 
of the trust-deeds. August 8, disorders in the manu- 
facturing districts, particularly in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, but the- vigilance of the police and the 
authorities was sufficient to prevent public alarm. Sep- 
tember 6, Ghiznee retaken Dy General Knott. 15, the 
Halifax mail steamer brings intelligence of a treaty by 
Lord Ashburton with the United States, for the settle- 
ment of the boundary question ; for the giving up of 
criminals in certain oases ; and for the adoption of co- 
operative measures for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 16, General Pollock, after forcing the passes, 
re-occupies Cabul, and plants the British flag on the 
Balla Hissar. 23, by direction of the War Office, the 
Park and Tower guns are fired to celebrate the re- 
ceipt of the news from India and China ; the same news 
was received in Liverpool with firing of guns and ringing 
of bells ; and in the manufacturing districts the intel- 
ligence gave a marked stimulus to trade. December 10, 
death of Lord Hill, the Commander-in-chief, aged 71. 
A fire at Formby-street, Liverpool ; loss above £500,000. 

1843 January — , an Anti-Corn Law League meeting held at 

Manchester, when the subscriptions announced amounted 
to upwards of £41,000. Dr. Daly is consecrated Bishop 
of Cashel, Waterford, and Lismore. 7, The Collegiate 
Institution, situate in Shaw-street, Liverpool, for the 
purpose of imparting to the rising community the 
benefits of sound scriptural education, combined with 
useful learning, is opened in a manner worthy the occa- 
sion. The spacious lecture-hall is densely crowded. 
21, the foundation-stone of the monument at Edinburgh, 
to the " Scottish Political Martyrs " of 1793-4, was laid 
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by Mr. Hume, M.P. 25, Earl de Grey, Lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, holds his first levee in Dublin. February 8, 
an alarming earthquake is felt at Bermuda, and business 
is totally suspended. The accounts received from St. 
Thomas, St. Christopher, St. Kitt's, Antigua, Montserrat* 
and Guadeloupe are frightful. Its ravages are apparent 
in all directions. 17, General Napier gains a brilliant 
victory in Scinde, near Hyderabad, after a desperate 
combat of three hours. The Belochee army of 22,000 
men, are completely overthrown by 2,700 English, who 
sustain a loss of only 250 men killed and wounded, 
including 18 officers. March — , John Flitcroft, confined 
in prison at Manchester, for desertion from the army, is 
discovered to be heir to a property worth more than 
£100,000. His liberation from jail is granted on appli- 
cation to the Horse Guards. April, Dr. Maltby, Bishop 
of Durham, ordains Mr. Blythe Stewart, (whose occupa- 
tion from youth was that of a blacksmith, ) at Auckland 
castle, Durham. June 10, a steam-ship called the Great 
Britain is built at Bristol by the Great Western Steam 
Company, of iron, at the cost of £00,000. It is the 
largest that has been built since the days of Noah; 
has six masts, all capable of being lowered on deck but 
the mainmast. Her length on deck is 320 feet, and 
every other part of the vessel is in proportion. Her 
engines are of immense power, and the propeller is the 
screw. July 19, the Pegasus steamer, having fifty pas- 
sengers on board, and crew, from Leith, and bound for 
HuU, strikes on a reef of rocks near Fern Island and 
mainland, and goes down immediately. All hands on 
board are lost but one passenger, three of the crew, and 
the engineer, who are saved on pieces of the wreck. 
October 6, a great meeting, distinguished for its intel- 
lectual spirit and brilliancy, of the friends and sub- 
scribers to the Manchester Athenaeum. Mr. B. D' Israeli, 
M.P., presided, and made an eloquent address, descanting 
on the union of literature and the arts with commercial 
enterprise and manufacturing ingenuity, and pointing 
out tne duties of the rising generation in the midst of 
that miraculous creation of novel powers which distin- 
guished Manchester. The Hon. Mr. Smythe, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Cobden, and others, also addressed the 
numerous assemblage in the same strain. Edinburgh 
Scott Monument. — This lofty Gothic cross may De 
said to be now completed as a structure, the last stone 
having been placed on it, October 26th, about four 
years from its commencement. 
1844 Feb. 12, after a trial which lasted twentv-four days, the 
jury return their verdict in the case of O'Connell and 
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others. 17, a Metropolitan Society for the Protection 
of British Agriculture formed, with the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Buckingham as President and Vice-President. 
Many societies with a similar object were established 
throughout England about the same time. April 5, the 
colliers in the north of England struck for an advance 
of wages and for other advantages, and remained out of 
employment until the middle of August, their conduct 
• during the interval being generally peaceable. 22, Bar- 
ber, an attorney, with Fletcher, Saunders and his wife, 
and a Mrs. Dorey, the wife of a tradesman in Oxford- 
street, found guilty of an extensive conspiracy to 
defraud the Commissioners of the National Debt, by 
forging wills and personating individuals, in whose names 
stock in the funds was invested. 30, a meeting of up- 
wards of 1200 delegates from all parts of the United 
Kingdom assemble in London as an "Anti-State-Church 
Conference," to consider the best means of effecting a 
severance between Church and State ; it was resolved 
to hold the Conference every three years. May 3, san- 
guinary street-riots at Philadelphia, which kept that 
city in a state of anarchy and confusion for three days, 
when they were put down by military force. According 
to the official report, fourteen persons were killed and 
thirty-nine wounded, and the property destroyed was 
valued at 250,000 dollars. 6, Sir Henry Hardmge ap- 
appointed Governor-General of India. 14, foundation 
stone of the Northern Hospital, Liverpool, laid by 
Thomas Sands, Esq. : William Brown, Esq.., gave 
£1000 towards its erection, January 1. 18, Naworth 
Castle, Cumberland, the seat of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, a fine specimen of an ancient baronial residence, 
burnt down. 28, the King of Saxony landed at Dover, 
and spent several weeks in England, visiting also Scot- 
land. It was announced at the Free Church Assembly 
held at Edinburgh this month, that during the preceding 
twelve months, the sums collected or subscribed for all 

Surposes connected with the Free Church was £420,613. 
une 1, the Emperor of Russia, after a rapid journey 
from St. Petersburgh, arrived in London, and spent 
eight days in England. 25, Joseph ("Joe") Smith, the 

Erophet of the religious fanatics called Mormonites, and 
is brother Hiram, murdered in the debtors' jail, Car- 
thage, United States. July 2, the writs of error, in 
which Mr. O'Connell and his associates in the state- 
trials were plaintiffs, came before the House of Lords. 
5, Philadelphia was again disgraced by riots similar in 
their origin to those which occurred in May. 12, the 
"Gazette' announces the appointment of Lord Heytes- 
24 
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bury as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of Earl 
de Grey, who had resigned that office. 20, an experi- 
ment at Brighton with Mr. Warner's destructive ma- 
chine, when a barque of 300 tons burthen was shattered 
by an explosive power of some kind, and sunk. 22, a 
treaty signed between Hanover and England for the 
settlement of Stade-duties. 23, the annual meeting of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture took place at South- 
ampton. 25, a fatal conflict occurred between the 
natives, near Nelson, New Zealand^ and a party of the 
settlers, in which nineteen of the latter were killed. 
Aug. 1, Captain Grover received a letter from Dr. Wolfl; 
announcing that Col. Conolly and Gapt. Stoddart, to 
ascertain whose fate he had travelled to Bokhara, had 
been murdered in June or July, 1843. 5, the Com- 
mittees of Secrecy respectively appointed by the Lords 
and Commons to inquire into the official practice of 
opening letters passing through the post, made their 
reports, from which it appeared that every administra- 
tion had been in the habit of exercising this espionage 
under the authority of a warrant of the Secretary of 
State. Prom 1799 to 1844 the number of warrant* 
issued was 372, and the number of persons named in 
them was 724. The largest numbers issued in any one 
year were 28 in 1812 ; 20 in 1842 ; 18 in 1841 ; 17 in 
1831 ; 16 in 1839 ; 14 in 1830. 25, at a meeting of the 
Dublin Corporation, Dr. Maunsell, one of the aldermen, 
of Tory principles, moved a resolution to address the 
Crown in favour of Parliament being held triennially 
in Dublin. 28, an explosion of gas took place at Has- 
well colliery, between Sunderland and Durham, by 
which 94 persons lost their lives. Sept. 29, the Rev. 
Wm. Plunkett, vicar of Bray, acts as collector to a 
Roman Catholic Chapel, leaving his curate to adminster 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at his own church. 
Nov. 7, a great festival at Ayr in honour of Burns. 
Three of the sons of the poet, and his sister, with her 
son and two daughters, were present. 8, at a meeting 
at Manchester to promote the formation of public parks, 
the sum of £10,000 was subscribed. Sir R. Peel sent 
the munificent sum of £1,000, and one of the London 
Insurance Offices (the Phoenix) made a donation of £200, 
as an acknowledgment of the zeal and services of the 
working classes of Manchester in assisting the firemen. 
On the 1st of November the amount subscribed exceeded 
£25,000. 11, a circular of Messrs. Railton and Son, 
sharebrokers, of Manchester, dated this day, contains 
some statements showing the extraordinary number of 
railway projects before the public. They state, that 
since October 14, "there have been put forth 41 new 
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prospectuses of railway schemes, and the shares applied 
for in each have -far exceeded the number to be issued. 
Taking the above 41 lines into the account, the following 
will result : — On the 14th of August upwards of 00 new 
lines, requiring more than £60,000,000 of subscribed 
capital to complete them, were put forward, to which 
add the above 41, stating a requirement of £35,265,000, 
together upwards of 131, needing an investment of 
£95,265,000, with the power of Dorrowing one-third 
more, devoted to the same object; making a grand 
total of £127, 020, 000. " 23, a robbery to a large amount 
was effected on the firm of Rogers and Co., bankers, 
London, and £40,710 in bank notes, and a quantity of 
specie, were taken away. Dec. 18, the "Dublin Ga- 
zette," contained the appointments of the Commis- 
sioners of the Charitable Bequests and Donations for 
Ireland : in this official document the titles of the Roman 
Catholic prelates are given and the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Dishops are placed in order according to rank. 
1845 Jan. 1, the Quadrangular Court for public business in the 
New Royal Exchange, occupied by the merchants for the 
first time. 20, Mr. Drummond, shot by a pistol ball by 
M'Naughton, dies from the effects of the wound. Earl 
de Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, holds his first levee 
in Dublin. Feb. 7, the Portland vase at the British 
Museum was wilfully broken by a young man throwing a 
stone at it. April 22, Prince Rupert's Cottage, Everton, 
Liverpool, taken down. June 8, death of Andrew 
Jackson, ex-president of the United States, in his 78th 
year. July 9, a public meeting at the Freemasons' 
Tavern, for the establishment of an asylum for the 
Insane of the middle classes. 12, Birkenhead market 
opened. 26, the Great Britain steam-ship, [3,500 tons, 
and 1000 horse power, sailed to New York on her first 
voyage. October 19, a grove of water-spouts was wit- 
nessed in the Bristol channel, thirty-five miles westward 
of the Lundy. The morning had been fine, with a light 
variable wind, principally from the southward. Between 
the hours of ten and eleven, dark clouds were perceived 
gathering in the north-west, and assuming the form of an 
arch, the rest of the heavens being beautifully clear. In 
a very short time two water-spouts began to form, and 
in the course of ten minutes one of them dropped, and 
began to suck up the water, and in another ten 
minutes the second spout did so likewise. By this 
time two-thirds of the sky were darkened, and in 
half an hour afterwards no less than nine other 
perfect spouts descended. Three or four were playing 
round the cutter, at about the distance of half a mile ; 
the remainder appeared to be some two miles off. The 
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water was first drawn into a heap, and became greatly 
agitated, like a boiling pot, or a cloud of spray of a 
whitish grey colour. It was then distinctly seen to 
ascend in a column, presenting the appearance of light 
smoke passing up through a glass tube. They continued 
their operations for two hours, when they vanished, and 
the wind fell suddenly calm, which continued until six 
p.m., when a breeze sprung up from the north-east 
During the phenomenon, which was most grand and 
imposing, the cutter was taken aback, the wind light, 
and veering all round the compass. Nov. 19, the English 
and French squadrons attack, and after an obstinate 
resistance destroy, the batteries of Rosas on the Parana. 
22, in a letter of this date from Edinburgh, addressed to 
the electors of London, Lord John Russell declares for 
the total repeal of the corn laws. Dec. 20, Lord J. 
Russell having failed in his attempts to form a ministry, 
Sir R. Peel was sent for by the Queen, and re-accepted 
office. 23, at a meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League 
held in Manchester, resolutions were passed renewing 
the protest of Manchester against the corn and provision 
laws, and sanctioning the plan for raising a fund of a quar- 
ter of a million sterling. The meeting lasted four hours, 
in which time the subscriptions announced amounted to 
£61,984. 27, suicide of Col. Gurwood, editor of the 
'Wellington Despatches,' at Brighton. The following 
is taken from a lecture delivered m Exeter Hall, by the 
Rev. John Cumming, during the present year. "Did I 
ever tell you of an illustrative incident recorded in the 
travels of Lord Lindsay? He states that in the course 
of his wanderings amid the pyramids of that patriarchal 
and interesting land, Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, 
proved by its nieroglypnics to be at least 2,000 years of 
age. In examining the mummy, after it was unwrapped, 
he found in one of its closed hands a tuber or bulbous 
root. He was interested in the question how long vege- 
table life could last, and he therefore took the tuberous 
root from the mummy's hand, planted it in a sunny soil, 
allowed the rains and dews of heaven to descend upon it, 
and in the course of a few weeks, to his astonishment 
and joy, the root burst forth and bloomed into a beaute- 
ous dahlia." According to accounts received from Ba- 
tavia, a recent and most terrible eruption had just taken 
place of the volcano of Kloet, which had been inactive 
for a number of years. This unfortunate event has spread 
desolation and death throughout the province of Passaro- 
nan, one of the most fertile and salubrious districts of 
Borneo. This devastating cataclysm was preceded by 
frequent and irregular detonations, which were heard at 
a very considerable distance. For several leagues round 
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the volcano, the sky appeared covered with black clouds, 
which produced the thickest darkness in mid-day ; 
showers of burning cinders were thrown up from the 
crater, which fell within an hour afterwards on the sur- 
rounding country, burning to cinders the crops, carbo- 
nising the plantations, ana rendering the most luxuriant 
plains in the world an arid desert. At the same time tor- 
rents of incandescent lava rushed from both sides of the 
volcano, and inundated the delightful district of Kedirie, 
and enveloping in its waves the farms and villages, as 
well as the cattle and men who were surprised ana over- 
taken by it. 
1846 January 7, death of Earl Grenville, in his 73rd year. 9, 
a great Free Trade meeting was held in the Amphi- 
theatre at Liverpool. About 4,000 persons were pre- 
sent. The meeting was attended by Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright. Subscriptions amounting to £14,000 were 
raised in aid of the League fund. 11, the New Zealand 
chiefs were defeated by the British, and their "pah" 
taken and destroyed. This was followed by their sub- 
mission on the 19th. 12, a disastrous fire broke out in 
the theatre of Quebec, at the conclusion of a lecture 
on chemistry : about 50 lives were lost. 20, the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the failure of the Potato 
Crop state, in their report, that of 32 counties in 
Ireland, not one had escaped. 28, A division of the 
British army on the Sutlej, consisting of 12,000 men, 
with 32 guns, under the command of Sir H. Smith, 
engaged a Sikh force, under Sirdar Runjoor Singh, 
mustering 24,000 strong, and supported by a park of 
artillery of 68 guns. The battle was most obstinately 
contested, and ended in the complete rout of the Sikhs, 
who lost between 5,000 and 6,000 men, many of whom 
were drowned in attempting to recross the Sutlej. This 
victory was named after the village of Aliwal, near 
which it was fought. 29, Glyn and Co.'s bank, the 
largest railway bank in England, paid into the Bank 
of England deposits to the amount of a million and a 
half; Jones, Lloyd, and Co., about a million; and 
Masterman £600,000; ready, whenever the depositors 
should call on them, to be surrendered on check to the 
Accountant-General. Feb. 10, the British army under 
Sir H. Gough attacked the Sikh force, numbering 
35,000 men, m their entrenched camp at Sobraon, on 
the Sutlej. The batteries were taken, after an obsti- 
nate resistance from the enemy, who were dislodged, 
and driven to attempt the passage of the river by a 
floating bridge in the rear of their position. The 
bridge, unable to bear the weight of the masses which 
crowded upon it, broke down and precipitated them 
-»4- 
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into the rivdr, which, in consequence of a sudden rise 
of seven inches, was hardly fordable. The loss of the 
Sikhs in killed, wounded, and drowned, amounted to 
10,000; that of the British to 2,383 in killed and 
wounded. 67 pieces of cannon and several standards 
were captured. Prince Waldemar of Prussia was pre- 
sent at the battle ; he had also witnessed the battles 
•f Moodkee and Ferozeshah. March 13, potatoes were 
rising to famine prices in several parts of Ireland. 
Indian corn, rice, and buck-wheat passed the Dublin 
Custom-house, by a Treasury order, at the nominal 
duty of Is. a quarter. 28, two violent shocks of earth- 
quake were felt at Malta and Gozo in the afternoon ; 
and between five and six o'clock, at Alexandria. April 
4, the Governor of the Gape of Good Hope declares 
war on the Kaffir chiefs. 15, Mount Hecla was in a 
state of violent eruption : three new craters were formed, 
from which pillars of fire rose to the height of 14,000 
English feet ; the lava had formed several nills ; pieces 
of pumice-stone and scoria of 2 owt. were thrown to a 
distance of a league and a half : the ice and snow which 
had covered the mountain for centuries were wholly 
melted. June 8, Ibrahim Pasha arrived in London. 
9, The greater part of the town of St. John's, New- 
foundland, was destroyed by fire. The conflagration 
commenced at half-past eight in the morning, and 
about half-past seven in the evening the work of 
destruction might be said to be completed. The total 
loss is estimated at £1,000,000 sterling. 12,000 persons 
were left destitute and houseless. 17, the national 
testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill, the Post-office re- 
former, was formally presented to him at a public 
dinner at Blackwall. The testimonial consisted of the 
proceeds of a national subscription, and amounted to 
£13,360 10s. 5d., after all expenses were paid. 20, 
The Corn and Customs Duties Bills received the Royal 
Assent. July 1, Prince Albert visits Liverpool for the 

Purpose of laying the first stone of the Sailors' Home. 
Lugust 17, death of Sir Charles Wetherell, Recorder 
of Bristol. 22, the Queen's Park, Peel Park, and 
Phillips' Park were opened to the people of Manchester. 
September 3, two cargoes of wheat were shipped direct 
from Lincolnshire to France. 4, Mr. O'Connell stated 
in Conciliation Hall that it would take from £10,000,000 
to £12,000,000 sterling, or nearly the whole rental of 
Ireland, to relieve and feed the people during the 
impending calamity. 22, the Great Britain steam-ship, 
Captain Hosken, sailed for New York from the Mersey 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. She carried no 
less than 185 passengers, the largest number that ever 
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sailed to America by steam ; she had also a large cargo 
of goods. The wind was in her favour, and she was 
said to make most rapid progress. At half-past eight 
in the evening the passengers were alarmed by a 
sudden concussion, as if the vessel had struck upon a 
rock: it was soon ascertained that she was aground in 
Dundrum Bay. The passengers were all landed in 
safety. All attempts to get the vessel off proved ineffec- 
tual at that time. 
1847 January 2, the wonderful effects of railway communication 
are in few instances more observable, perhaps, than in 
the progress of Middlesborough ; where, not many years 
since, stood a solitary farm-house* now exists a thriving 
town. Some railway proprietors having purchased land 
in the neighbourhood, became the means of establishing 
a branch road ; docks were formed, a church has been 
erected, and a British school opened, and in 1842 in- 
creased accommodation became necessary for shipping 
coal, <bo. The port is hardly equalled by any in the 
north, having 25 feet of water on the bar, at the lowest 
tide ; with large docks, and drops to let the coals down 
into the ships; large iron works, and a pottery, are 
established here, and a sail-cloth manufactory. 15, 44 

fovernment vessels, measuring 27,523 tons, and worked 
y 3000 men, are employed in the relief service of Scot- 
land and Ireland, 16, the King of Hanover, who is also 
Chancellor of Dublin University, transmits £1000 for 
the relief of the distressed Irish. 18, the Sirius steamer 
is wrecked off Ballycotton ; she was the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic, and was commanded on that occasion 
by Captain Roberts, who was afterwards lost in the 
President. The value of the Sirius and her cargo was 
£28,000. 19, Parliament is opened by Her Majesty in 
person. — The number of vessels which passed the Sound 
m 1846 was 18,765, viz.— 4422 English, 217 French, 68 
American, 3580 Russian, and 1827 Swedish; the rest 
were of various nations, and the total exceeded by 2815 
the number in 1845. 22, 2,987,325 tons of coals were 
brought to London, 1846; of these 2,953,755 were con- 
veyea by sea ; by canal, 21,872 tons ; and by railway, 
11,698; being less by 415,995 tons than the quantity 
brought in 1845. 29, during 1846 the Irish emigrants 
remitted from the United States no less than £161,600 
to their relatives in Ireland. 30, a free passage to New 
Zealand is offered by government to the out-pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, their wives and families, who may 
be willing to emigrate, and where the age of the man 
does not exceed 47. They will be provided with an 
outfit, hare an acre of ground in the colony, and be paid 
2s. 6d. per diem for seven years, during which they will 
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lerve 'as military colonists ; afterwards, to receive ten 
acres of land, and become free colonists ; at the decease 
of the husband, his family will be entitled to a free pas- 
sage home. February 2, Pope Pius IX. confers on the 
Earl of Shrewsbury the Grand Cross of St. Gregory the 
Great. 11, the Duke of Northumberland expires, in his 
62nd year, at Alnwick Castle. 13, the whole of the 
Ubrarv bequeathed by the Right Hon. T. Grenville is 
now deposited in the British Museum, where a special 
room has been appropriated for its reception. It is 
valued at £100,000, and contains 20,800 volumes. 
March 5, a fearful explosion of fire-damp occurs at Great 
Ardsley Main colliery, near Barnsley, by which seventy- 
five lives are lost. 12, £606,500 has been expended on the 
new buildings of the British Museum, from their com- 
mencement in 1823, to Christmas 1846. 18, 51,948 acres 
of hops were cultivated in Great Britain during 1846 ; 
the duty amounted to £443,657. 23, the quantity of 
cotton wool exported from India is thus given : — from 
Madras (in 1833-34) 38,292,800 lbs., valued at 5,424,282 
rupees; from Calcutta (1844-45) 16,553,586 lbs., valued 
at 2,018,736 rupees; from Bombay (1845-6) 109,006,628 
lbs., valued at 11,148,327 rupees. April 3, an electric 
telegraph invented by Mr. Nott. 10, the revenue de- 
rived from the penny post for the year ending January 
5th, is the largest yet obtained, viz, £825,000. 14, 
government devotes £349,913 for the promotion of edu- 
cation, science, and art. 15, the Sultan places £1000 
in the hands of the Hon. W. Wellesley, for the relief 
of Ireland. 17, upwards of 90,000 poor Irish have 
arrived at Liverpool since the beginning of the year; 
30,000 of these it is supposed have emigrated, and the 
rest have either settled in Liverpool, or gone into the 
interior. 22, died, at the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
wav from Madras, Lieut. -Col. Sir Walter Scott, of the 
15th Hussars, last surviving child of the author of 
"Waverly." The baronetcy is now extinct. 24, 
249,663 owt. of cheese was imported into the United 
Kingdom from Europe during the year 1846, and 91,901 
cwt. from America. 26, the Rev. H. H. Milman sug- 
gests to Viscount Morpeth that a monument should be 
erected to William Caxton, for introducing the art of 
printing into this country. May 15, Daniel O'Connell 
expires at Genoa, while on his way to Rome ; he was 
born August 6th, 1775. 24, a fatal accident occurs on 
the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway, in consequence of 
a failure in the iron bridge which crosses the Dee,— part 
of this fell with a tremendous crash, carrying with it 
the whole of a train that was passing over, except the 
engine and tender. Seventeen persons were either killed 
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or injured. 29, Marshal Grouchey dies at St. Etienne, 
aged 82. 31, the celebrated Dr. Chalmers expires sud- 
denly, at Edinburgh. June 10, £816,063 have been 
expended on the British Museum, from 1753 to 1846. 
18, Her Majesty confers on the Rev. Theobald Mathew, 
better known as Father Mathew, a pension of £300 a 
year. 25, Her Majesty grants from the civil list a 
pension of £200 a year to Mr. Leigh Hunt, in considera- 
tion of his distinguished literary talents. July 28, Mr. 
John Walter, proprietor of the Tunes, expires. August 2, 
several cases of Assyrian sculpture, from the ruins of 
Nineveh, are deposited in the gallery of antiquities, at 
the British Museum. 5, the mortal remains of the 
great Agitator are interred in a vault of the cemetery 
at Glassnevin. September 15, the King of Prussia 
orders that an hospital be founded for the reception of 
Christians of every profession of faith, with a preference 
for Germans ; and a house erected for lodging poor 
travellers and pilgrims. October 7, the experiment for 
lighting the lighthouse at Hartlepool with gas in lieu of 
oQ proves perfectly successful ; gas had not been previ- 
ously used in any lighthouse of importance. 12, Mr. 
Constable, son of the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
purchases, at the enormous sum of £10,000, the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the late Dr. Chalmers, among 
which is a commentary on the Scriptures, as far as 
the Book of Jeremiah. 17, a solemn thanksgiving is 
offered up to the Almighty in all the churches of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the late abundant harvest. 27, 
the splendid corn exchange at Birmingham is opened, 
and a public dinner, at which 200 agriculturists are pre- 
sent, is given, to celebrate the event. 28, the remains 
of Charlemagne are discovered at Aix-la-Chapelle, in an 
old chest. November 10, the New York packet-ship 
Stephen Whitney, on her passage from that city to 
Liverpool, is lost off the south-western coast of Ireland. 
The master and 90 others perish. 20, the government 
of England determine for the future to keep a permanent 
naval force at New Zealand. December 13, the total 
number of Roman Catholic churches and chapels at this 
time in England and Wales is 545, and 85 in Scotland, 
besides 22 stations where divine service is performed. 
There are 10 colleges in England, and 1 in Scotland; 
38 convents, and 4 monasteries, and 806 priests in Great 
Britain, including the bishops. 22, the imports of 
England in 1803, are stated to have been valued at 
£26,622,696 ; exports £28,541,405. The exports in 1845 
were £150,877,902 ; imports £85,281,958. 25, the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery are stated to have completed 
their selection from the collection of Mr. Robert Vernon, 
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accepting 160 pictures for the nation. These pictures 
are to continue in the house of the donor in Pall Mall, 
until a structure be completed fitted to receive them. 
1848, Jan. 1, 771 vessels laden with wheat passed the Great 
Belt in 1847. 19, the reform dinner for the 12th arron- 
dissement of Paris, appointed for this day, is prohibited 
by the authorities. 26, intelligence from the Gape of 
Good Hope states, that on the 15th of November five 
British officers were murdered by the Caftres, who had 
cut off their retreat in a pleasure excursion to view the 
country in the neighbourhood of the Ker river. Feb. 2, 
a boat containing seven pilots, puts off from Cullercoats 
to board a vessel making for Shields harbour, capsizes, 
and all hands perish. 8, the new custom-house quay at 
Glasgow is almost entirely destroyed. This disaster 
arose from the breaking up of the frost and the subse- 
quent heavy rains floating large masses of ice down the 
Clyde. 7, the statue of Mr. Huskisson, placed in the 
vestibule at Lloyd's, is opened to the public. 8, the total 
number of parliamentary electors on the register for* 
1846, for Great Britain, was 944,473 ; the county con- 
stituency being 561,329 ; the citiesand boroughs, 383,114. 
15, the excitement respecting the reform banquet still 
continues in Paris. 21, an order is issued by the French 
government prohibiting the reform banquet. 23, the dis- 
turbances in Paris increase. Numerous barricades are 
formed, and warmly contested at a great sacrifice of life. 
The national guard fraternise with the people. A shot, 
accidentally fired opposite the hotel of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, wounding the horse of an officer, at 
whom it was supposed to nave been aimed, is answered 
by a fearful discharge of musketry, which kills 62 per- 
sons, and irritates the people to madness. 24, hostilities 
continue in Paris. The king, by the advice of Emile de 
Girardin, abdicates in favour of the Count de Paris, 
under the regency of the Duchess of Orleans, and, 
alarmed for his personal safety, escapes with the Queen 
to Neuilly. The Duchess of Orleans repairs with her 
sons to the chamber, which is forcibly entered by a 
crowd of armed men of the lowest order, shouting " No 
King ! Vive la Republique !" The duchess and her sons 
are hurried away; a regency is refused. 28, the Republic 
is recognised by all the departments of France, by the 
army and navy. March 4, a solemn funeral service in 
honour of the victims of the late revolution is celebrated 
in the church of the Madeleine, Paris. A serious outbreak 
occurs at Munich. The people demand the immediate 
convocation of the Chambers, and the liberty of the 
press. On the King's refusal, they attack and capture 
the arsenal, and advance upon the palace. The troops 
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hesitating to charge, the King is compelled to yield to 
the wishes of his subjects. 6, Alarming riots take place 
at Glasgow. 7, the riots in Glasgow continuing, the 
military are ordered to fire. Several persons are killed. 
13, on the opening at Vienna of the session of the States 
of Lower Austria, a crowd rushes into the hall, demand- 
ing reform and the dismissal of Prince Metternich. The 
government hesitating, the tumult increases, and the 
troops fire on a body of nearly 100,000 persons, many of 
whom are killed. Tranquillity is eventually restored by 
a promise of concessions and the resignation of the 
prince. 15, the new Roman constitution is proclaimed 
by Pius IX. The Jesuits are ordered to leave Rome. 
17, the King of Hanover decrees the freedom of the press, 
the convocation and public deliberation of the States, 
and grants an amnesty for all political offences. The 
King of Prussia abolishes the censorship of the press. 
The Grand Duke of Oldenburg is compelled to decree the 
liberty of the press, and to promise a representative go- 
vernment. 19, the prefect of police at Paris officially 
announces that all foreign workmen will be forcibly ex- 
pelled from France. A collision takes place at Parma 
between the inhabitants and the Austrian soldiers, who 
fire on a dense mass of people. A fearful combat ensues, 
in which the troops are defeated. The duke appoints a 
regency, and escapes from the city. 23, the provisional 
government of Venice proclaims a republic. 26, the 
Kev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., is consecrated bishop of 
Hereford. 29, a band of 6,000 French republicans enter 
Belgium with the intention of annexing it to France, but 
are repulsed by the Belgic troops, with the loss of 400 in 
killed and wounded. April 2, the town of Huddersfield is 
visited by a most terrific storm. The electric fluid kills 
three young men, and damages property to the amount of 
several thousand pounds. A splendid funeral ceremony in 
honour of the victims of the "five days," is performed at 
Milan. 10, St. Matthias' church, Liverpool, is destroyed by 
fire. 11, the village of Castelnuevo is set on fire by a de- 
tachment of Groats, who form a cordon round to prevent 
the escape of any of its inhabitants, amounting to 2000, 
who all perish. 20, the ffcte of fraternity is celebrated 
in Paris; more than 260,000 armed men and 300,000 
spectators take part in it, without any interruption to 
the harmony of the proceedings. 23, the troops of the 
German Confederation, under General Wrangel, attack 
the Danish forces in Schleswig, and drive them from the 
town, after an obstinate engagement of several hours. 

27, slavery is abolished in all the colonies and possessions 
of France, by a decree of the Provisional Government. 

28, a new star, of the fifth magnitude, is discovered in 
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the constellation of Ophiuchus. May 4, Lady Murray 
bequeaths the sum of £10,000, for the construction and 
endowment of a ward in the Middlesex Hospital, to be 
called the "Murray Ward." 6, an indecisive battle, 
but productive of great loss of life, is fought under the 
walls of Verona, between the Austrians and the Pied- 
montese. 0, a dreadful fire, which breaks out at Detroit, 
Michigan, United States of America, destroys a great 
part oT the city. 26, a sentence of banishment against 
Louis Philippe and his family is decreed by the National 
Assembly or France. 31, several Chartist demonstra- 
tions at Oldham and Manchester are suppressed by 
the authorities without serious consequences. June 9, 
alarming riots occur at Hamburgh, in which the people 
set fire to the toll-houses and excise station. The civic 
guard with difficulty restores order. 13, Louis Napoleon 
is admitted, by a large majority, as a representative of 
the people, in the National Assembly of France. 25, the 
Archbishop of Paris proceeds to the barricades, animated 
with the nope of calming the fury of the insurgents. 
Unhappily, an altercation ensues between his supporters 
and tne populace ; the struggle recommences, and a shot 
from one of the combatants wounds him in the back, of 
which he dies. 26, the insurrection in Paris is terminated 
by the surrender of the insurgents. 40,000 are said to 
have been engaged in the revolt, of whom 8000 are taken 
prisoners. Among the victims of this dreadful contest, 
estimated at 10,000, are Generals Negrier, De Brea, 
Francois, Reynaud, and Bourgon. In none of the neat 
battles of the Empire or Republic, except that of Mos- 
cow, were so many French general officers of note killed 
or disabled as in this insurrection. July 2, The negroes 
of St. Croix, numbering 22,000, rise and claim their 
freedom. The governor, destitute of forces sufficient to 
contend against so large a body, is obliged to grant their 
demand. 6, a funeral ceremony is performed at Paris 
in honour of the victims of June. 7, the funeral of the 
much lamented Archbishop of Paris takes place. 20, 
New North Docks, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, ana the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal Docks in connexion therewith, 
opened. The extreme length of the river wall, which 
forms the line of the Liverpool docks, is within a few 
yards of four miles. The total water area now available 
amounts to upwards of 195 acres, and the total quay space 
to more than fourteen miles. There are in all twenty- 
one docks in operation, exclusive of graving-docks, half- 
tide docks, and basins. 29, the Irish rebels, in number 
about 6000, under Mr. Smith O'Brien, are defeated by a 
party of about 60 police under sub-inspector Trant. 
The bridge, 8 feet wide, 220 high, and 762 long, over 
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the Niagara Falls, is completed and crossed by the engi- 
neer, Mr. Ellet, in a one-horse vehicle. SI, an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon is observed in a field near Methley, 
Yorkshire, — a gush of water rises to the height of about 
12 inches, and is immediately followed by fire and vapour 
to about three feet. August 4, five of the splendid line 
of new docks in construction at Liverpool are opened. 
7, The province of Lombardy and the city of Milan are 
declared in a state of siege. 13, an insurrection breaks 
out at Warsaw, which is suppressed by a bombardment 
of five hours. 17, the city of Albany, in the State of 
New York, is almost entirely destroyed by fire. The 
loss of property is estimated at £600,000. 18, about 
200 men engaged in the herring fishery, on the eastern 
coast of Scotland, perish, their boats being wrecked by 
a dreadful hurricane. 24, the ship Ocean Monarch, from 
Liverpool, bound to Boston, is entirely destroyed by fire, 
within six miles of the Great Ormshead, Flintshire ; 
170 persons are supposed to have perished by this fearful 
calamity ; the remainder, about 200 in number, being 
saved by the noble and unwearied efforts of the crews 
and passengers of the Brazilian steam-frigate Affonzo, 
and the yacht Queen of the Ocean. September 19, 
Prince Louis Napoleon is elected deputy for Paris. 
October 13, a Roman tesselated pavement, in beautiful 
preservation, one of the finest hitherto met with in 
England, is discovered in the garden of the Black Swan 
Lin, Aldborough, Yorkshire. November 17, a watch is 
placed over the Pope, who is anxious to -quit Rome. 
24, The Pope escapes in disguise from Rome, and repairs 
to Gaeta. December 2, a frightful catastrophe occurs 
on board the Londonderry steamer, bound for Liverpool ; 
72 emigrant passengers, out of 150, perish from suffoca- 
tion, in consequence of being confined in the steerage 
during a storm. 7, Seventeen persons employed in the 
Kingston cotton-mills perish by the upsetting of a boat 
in the river at Hull. 14, Chloroform as an anaesthetic 
agent, discovered by Dr. .Simpson, of Edinburgh. 20, 
Prince Louis Napoleon is elected President of the 
French Republic. 
1840 Jan. 1, robbery of the mails on the Great Western Rail- 
way by Poole and others. 2, the city of Mooltan taken 
by storm after a week's bombardment : the citadel was 
still held by Moolraj. The battle of Chillinwallah, in 
which the Sikhs were defeated by the British under 
Lord Gough. 31, the final extinction of the Corn Laws 
celebrated by a grand public banquet in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester. Feb. 6, Sir Charles James Napier 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in India. 8, the penny 
postage adopted in Belgium. 23, complete rout of the 
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Sardinian army by the Austrians at Navara. 13, defeat 
of the Danes by the combined German army. Great 
financial reform meeting held in the Music Hall, Leeds. 
18, Prince Albert lays the first stone of the Great 
Grimsby docks. 26, the self-styled "loyalists" of Mon- 
treal publicly assault the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Elgin ; they then enter the Parliament House, 
drive out all the members, and set fire to the building. 
April 30, disturbances attended with loss of life in Ber- 
lin. May 1, a great meeting of Protectionists held in 
the Hall of Commerce, London, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Richmond. 3, insurrection at Dresden. 
10, a serious riot at the theatre in New York, origi- 
nating in a dispute between Mr. Macready and Forrest, 
the American actor : the mob set fire to the theatre in 
which Mr. Macready was performing, and the militia 
eventually fired, killing 20 persons ana wounding others. 
16, Bologna, after a sanguinary struggle of eight days, 
surrendered to the Austrians. 19, a large meeting held 
in Cape Town to express the indignation of the colony 
against the colonial office making the Cape a penal 
colony. 22, the first meeting of the Metropolitan Fi- 
nancial and Parliamentary Reform Association was held 
in the London Tavern, London. 24, a large meeting of 
the Registration and Financial Reform Association held 
in Manchester. June 3, the French army commence the 
attack on Rome. 8, Captain Keppel, of the Meander, 
with 114 seamen and marines, storms the gaol of Macao, 
and liberates a British subject who was imprisoned by 
the Portuguese governor for an offence against the 
religious usages of the island. 14, the French make a 
breach in the walls of Rome. 15, death of James Knox 
Polk, ex-President of the United States. 26, the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of British Industry and Capi- 
tal, holds a meeting in Drury-lane theatre, London, tne 
Duke of Richmond in the chair. It appears, from a 
return just issued, that the number of persons employed 
upon railways open for traffic, on the 30th of June, 1840, 
was 55,068, and the length of railway then open for 
traffic, 5447ft miles, being rather more than ten persons 

S3r mile. July 12, fatal affray at Dolly's Brae, near 
astlewellen, in Ireland, between the Orangemen and 
the Catholics. 18, the directors and shareholders of 
the Newcastle and Berwick Railway company resolve to 
proceed against Mr. Hudson for illegally applying a 
very large amount (£184,204) of the funds of the com- 
pany to his own use. 25, Prince Albert lays the first 
stone of the Portland breakwater. Aug. 1, Queen Vic- 
toria embarks at Cowes for Ireland. 13, the first aggre- 
gate meeting of the Financial and Parliamentary Reform 
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League held in Drury-laoe theatre, London. Sir Joshua 
Wafmsley, of Liverpool, in the chair. Sept. 10, death 
of the Grand Duke Michael, of Russia, at Warsaw. 
The Prince of Wales created Earl of Dublin. 15, gold 
dust from California, and dollars from Valparaiso, 
amounting altogether to about 6,000,000 dollars, lodged 
in the Bank or England. 16, prayers offered up in all 
the churches and chapels for the removal of the cholera. 
Nov. 3, Sir J. Ross returns to England, the search for 
Sir J. Franklin and his companions having proved 
unsuccessful. 
1850 March 20, death of the Emperor of China, Tau Kwang, 
(The Lustre of Reason.) 30, the Royal Adelaide 
steamer, on her voyage from Cork to London, was 
wrecked on the Tongue Sand, off North Foreland, at 
10 p.m., and all on board perished. April 14, as James 
Moore, of Armathwaite, was breaking stones, he found, 
on splitting a large piece of rock, that it contained 
several pieces of fine gold. These stones were taken 
from the blue rock, commonly called the " Backbone of 
the Earth," near to Armathwaite Bay, the property 
of the Earl of Lonsdale. 16, the anniversary or the 
87th birthday of Mr. Thomas Francis, of Bebbington, 
Cheshire. The residence of the deceased will be well 
known to those who have visited Bebbington, from the 
singular aspect it presents, being laid out in the cas- 
tellated style, with wooden sentinels, cannon, Ac, <tc. 
About twelve months ago the deceased ordered coffins 
for himself and his wife from Mr. Walter, plumber, of 
Birkenhead. They were to be made of lead; and orna- 
mented. A few days after the coffins were made, the 
wife of the deceased died. Some months after this Mr. 
Walter sent for his account, when the deceased at first 
refused to pay until the job was completed, that is, 
until the coffin was soldered up. He, however, eventu- 
ally paid the bill. The deceased had also dug his own 
grave in Bebbington Church-yard. 19, at Paris, in his 
73rd year, Baron de Manneval, formerly private secre- 
tary of the Emperor Napoleon. 23, died, at his resi- 
dence, Rvdal Mount, Westmoreland, among his native 
lakes and hills, William Wordsworth, the great philo- 
sophical poet of our age, in his 81st year. For many 
years past Mr. Wordsworth had held the office of stamp 
distributor for the government, in the counties of West- 
moreland and Cumberland; some time since he gave 
up that office in favour of his son. On the death of 
Southey he was appointed Poet-laureate, and received 
£300 per year. May 13, the splendid Railway Station 
belonging to the Yorkshire and Lancashire Line, opened 
in Tithebarn-street, Liverpool. June 17, the Liverpool 
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and Glasgow steamer Orion, (Captain Henderson,) left 
Liverpool at three o'clock p.m., when at a quarter to 
two o'clock a.m., on the 18th, near Port Patrick, the 
vessel struck on a sunken rock, and almost immediately 
filled. The boats were instantly lowered, the two 
first were so crowded that they almost immediately 
swamped ; the remaining two reached the shore. It is 
now pretty well ascertained that there were on board 
115 cabin and 45 steerage passengers, and a crew of 40, 
making a total of 210 souls. Up to the present time 
(June 24, ) about 150 persons are known to have been 
saved, and betwixt 30 and 40 to have been drowned, 
leaving near 30 unaccounted for. The following expedi- 
tions are now engaged, or about to be engaged, in search 
~ ~" * ' *" " ." 1, Her Majesty s ship P" 



of Sir John Franklin.' 1, Her Majesty s ship Plover, 
Behring's Straits. 2, Her Majesty's transport ship 
North Star, Davis' Straits. 3, the two ships despatched 
via the Straits of Magellan, in order to explore with the 
Plover. 4, the expedition under Captain Penny, from 
Aberdeen. 5, the four vessels under Captain Austin. 
6, Sir John Ross's expedition from Ayr, and lastly, 
Lady Franklin's yacht, Prince Albert. From the United 
States a farther expedition also shortly starts, con- 
sisting of two vessels, being a total of no less than 15 
ships. The Railways of this country traverse 3,000 
parishes, the rates on which amount to £800,000, and 
of this the Railways pay £250,000, without bringing a 

Eiuper on the parish, or causing any expense. The 
ritannia Tubular Railway Bridge over the Menai 
Straits is 102 feet high, and 1,326 feet in length. Total 
tons of iron 10,000. 



D. MARPLES, PBINTEB, LIVERPOOL. 
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